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PREFACE. 


^ 

Palamau occupies a somewhat unique position among 
the districts of Bengal. It is the youngest district in the 
Province, having been part of the Lohardaga district until 
1892 ; and it has been characterized as the driest and 
probably the poorest district in both Bengal and Eastern 
Bengal. Five districts only surpass it in size; on the other 
hand only three districts have fewer inhabitants, and 
nowhere, except in Angul, is the density of population so 
small. Ethnologically, it is a kind of neutral ground between 
the tracts which still form the home of aboriginal tribes and 
those inhabited by people of Aryan descent; its people, their 
manners, customs, and land tenures, are different both from 
those of Chota Nagpur proper and from those of Bihar, 
Physically, it is a land of hiH S'^d jungle interspersed with 
picturesque valleys and ravines, which to the north merge 
into a level plain along the banks of the Son. It is one of 
the most beautiful districts in the Province, and a country 
which wins the affections of every officer who serves in it. 
The account contained in this volume has been compiled 
mainly from the Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. XVI, 
by Sir W. W. Hunter, from the Reports on the Settlement 
of the Government Estate by Mr. L. R. Forbes and 
Mr. D. H. E. Sunder, and from materials supplied by the 
local officers. I desire also to acknowledge gratefully the 
ready and cordial assistance given by Mr. F. F. Lyall, i.o.s., 
who has kindly revised the proofs and made many valuable 
additions, and to express my thanks to Mr. T, S. 
Macpherson, i.c.s., for his careful and hearty co*operation. 


L. S. S.O’M. 
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GAZETTEER 


OF XHE 

PALAMAU DISTRICT. 


OHAPTBE I. 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 

The district of Palfimau, the ■westernmost district of the Chot5(jg,^^j 
Nagpur Division, lies between 23° 20' and 24° 39' north latifaid e msosip* 
and between 83° 20' and 84° 58' east longitude. It contains an area 
of 4,914 square miles and a population, according to the census 
of 1901, of 619,600 souls. The principal town and administrarire 
headquarters is Daltongauj situated on the l[oel river in 24° 3' N. 
and 84° 4' E. 

The origin of the name PalSmau is doubtful. According to q , . ^ 
one account,* it is derived from the Hindi wordpatofl, “to flee,” naiw. 
and means a place of refuge. Another suggestion is that the 
name is a combination of pd^, meaning frost, and mu, the patois 
root for dead, the whole word meaning dead from frost; and 
it is pointed out that during the ■winter months the district is 
liable to severe froBt8.t Both these ezplanationB, however, must 
be regarded as purely speculative. It is more probable that 
PalSmau is a Dravidian name, and it has been suggested that 
it may be a corruption of pall-amm-^ ; pall meaning tooth, and 
amm (which, when combined with another noun, assumes the 
form dm) meaning water, while ti|is a kind of genitive or posses- 
sive case, meaning village, country, fortreito, etc. * In support of 
this theory, it may be mentioned that the name is spelt PalSmu 
'in the vernacular and was originally applied to the village which 

* L. Forbes, SettUment Eeport, 1872. 

t D. H. E. Sunder, SeitlBment Eepori, 1898. 

{ I am Indebted to the Bevd. F. J. Hahn for this suggestion t It may be noted 
that names of places ending in ii are not uncommon in the district^ e.y., Chexnd, 

Puthu, Gardi Kutmu, Murd, Musurmu and Sarju* 

? 
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was the seat of the Chero chiefs, ajid in which their forts were 
erected. These forts overlook the Anranga, and the bed of that 
river for s<nne miles above and beyond the forts is studded with 
rooks, which, when it is in flood, look like jagged teeth. The 
name may thus perhaps mean the place of the fanged river. 

Bouud- The district is bounded on ^ the north by the districts of 
Gaya and Shahabad ; on the east by Gaya, Hazaribagh and 
Ranchi ; on the south by Eanchi’ and the Tributary State of 
Sirguja ; and on the west by the latter State and the district 
of Mirzapur in the United Provinces. * 

Configura- In shape, Palaniau roughly resembles a parallelogram, having 
a length of 119 miles from north-west to south-east and a breadth 
of 101 miles from west to east. It is essentially a hilly district, 
and in this respect it presents a striking contrast to the alluvial 
plains of Bihar on the north-east and the rolling uplands of 
the Ohota Nagpur plateau on the south-east. ^ Unlike Ranchi 
and SEazaribagh, the country seems to contain but little tableland, 
the ’Burfaoe' of the country being wilder and more broken up by 
rock and jungle than in either of those two districts ; though, 
as a matt'er of fact, it consists of a series of terraces mounting 
gradually to the Ranchi plateau and the high Sirguja tableland. 
Unlike Bihar, there axe few level stretches of any size, except 
to the north along the bank of the Son, and, in a much lesser 
degree, in the valleys of the Koel, Amanat, and Banka rivers, 
■and also in\thc Chheohhari valley to the extreme south. No- 
where in . the district is it possible to get more than 6 or 7 
milQs from a,weU defined hiU. 

The country to the south is occupied by numerous spurs from 
the plateau of Chota Nagpur and the high tableland of Sirguja, 
which form a network of rocky hills covered with jungle and 
forest. The central tracts, though hilly, are far less rugged and 
contain a large proportion of cultivated land, while a narrow 
strip of land on the right hank of the Son in Japla is 

of alluvial origin and presents a level stretch of cultivation. 
Here the physical aspects of the country, the methods of cultiva- 
tion and the oharacter of the people differ in no material respect 
from those of the adjoining districts of Gaja. 

The gi eater part of Palatoaii consists, however, of hilly broken 
country, covered for the most part with low jungle and out up in, 
all directions by numerous streams and torrents, which dry up 
during the hot weather and come down in spate during the 
rains. Its average elevation is about 1,200 feet above sea-level, 
but some of the loftier peaks and plateaux in the south attain a 
height of over 8,000 feet. The valleys again vary in size from one 
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to nine hundred square miles, but are for the most part narrow ; 
and esoepi in the valleys of the Ano^at and Eod rivers, there 
is nowhere any large expanse of tilth. 

The distriot comprises four distinct tracts, which are roughly 
coterminous with the four ^arpr««aj or fiscal divisions adopted for 
administrative purposes. By far the largest of these is pargam 
FalSmau, which forms the greater portion of the distriot and 
consists of jungle-clad hilla and fertile hut narrow valleys. 
Pargana Toi^ is an undulating but, in many places, highly culti- 
vated tract with a few large isolated hiUs ; until recently it formed 
part of the headquarters subdivision of BrSnold distriot, and 
its tenures, peoj^e and customs are quite distinct from those of 
FalSmau. Pargana BdaunjSt in its southern portion cLostiy 
resembles the Pa^xaaxL pargana^ hut towards the north it sinhs into 
a narrow hut extremely fertile valley, into which the Son yearly 
overspills. Pargana JaplS, in the extreme north of the distriot, is 
a tract almost devoid of hills and very similar to the alluvisd 
portion of the distriot of GlayS. 

Tbft scenery of PalSmau is veiy varied, often beautiful and Sceneiy, 
occasionally grand. There are no level plains, and the general 
appewanoe of the distriot is that of a confused mass of rocky hills, 
now springing up in isolated peaks and now stretching away 
in irregular ranges, mostly covered by a dense growth of jungle. 

3b.e villages, which are usually small and scattered, lie ensconced 
in the hoUows among the hills ; and a traveller passing within 
even a quarter o£ a mile of a village might fail to discover its 
existence. From the summit of a ndge or hiU, the country 
appears covered by a waving sheet of low forest, with all signs 
of human habitation concealed from view, except perhaps a 
glimpse here and there of a low red tiled roof, a distant grove of 
trees, or an occasional herd of cattle. The forest-clad hills, the 
bold scarps in the highlands, the rocky beds and rapids of the 
rivers, the lofty ranges which hound the view to the south, 
aU combine to produce most picturesque effects. ^ • 

In the north and centre of the distriot the scenery is that of 
river valleys, varied, however, by the rugged outline of the hills. 

Few p1«^ could present scenes of placid beauty more attractive 
fhan some of the long reaches of the Eoel, AmSnat and AurangS 
rivers, where they flow between high banks.oovered with grass 
near the water’s edge and crowned by great fo:^ trees above ; 
while towards the close of the cold weather the hills are rich with 
the by™ of the scarlet flower of the palSi tree and later with the 
' bright yellow of the galgal or yellow cotton tree (Coehkapermum 
Qostypium). To the south the scenery is wilder and more 
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picturesque. ‘‘The jungle,” remarks Mr. Forbes, “beoom''"' 
forest, and the bills put on almost a grand appearance. The roa< 
and paths wind about now oyer the top of a lofty eminence, whi 
enables you to look down upon the valley below and over to tx 
blue hills beyond. Then, again, you have to descend a steep gha 
with huge boulders scattered here and there, and spme great tre 
lying fallen and decayed right across your path, and loose stones 
which seem to require but a dight push to send them rolling to the 
bottom. On reaching the bottom of the ghdt^ the path will some- 
times follow the bank of a brook or watercourse, which, emerging 
from the fastnesses and gorges among the hills, winds in and oui 
till it joins the stream that waters the valley below. These brook 
are generally dry very early in the cold weather, but in some o 
the southern tappds I have come across them so late as the mont 
of March, regular little babbling streams filled with speckled troi 
glancing in and out among the stones, and the banks sometime 
rooky, sometimes clothed with verdure, and always overhung wit 
trees of all kinds and hues, and great creepers that hang down tL 
the water’s edge, the whole forming as charming a picture as. one 
could wish to see.” 

Among other picturesque scenes may be mentioned the views 
from OhandwS to the south, those in tappds Sima and Durjag, and 
those in BSresSnr towards the OhheohhSri valley ; while along the 
Eoel from its entrance into the district to its junction with the 
Aurangi^ — a distance of some 60 miles — there is an uninterrupted 
series of views, which for variety and grandeur can hardly be 
equalled. What wonder when, throughout this portion of its 
course, it is fringed by imposing hills and passes clad with virgin 
forest, the beauty of which reaches its highest natural perfection, 
when set off by animal life, in the shape, it may be, of a bison 
contentedly but suspiciously grazing on the luscious khas grass, an 
antlered stag taking its evening drink, or big peacocks trumpeting 
their noisy call, as they step forth at sundown for their daily 
parade. 

The hills in the south-west and south-east are remarkable for 
their irregularity of outline and system. The majority of the 
spurs and ranges bear no definite names, but the peaks are often 
distinguished by names derived from the names of villages in 
the neighboinrhood or from some peculiarity in their appearance. 
The central portion contains short isolated ranges of low Tn'lla 
rising &om the comparatively open country; and the extreme 
north is traversed by a long range rising in tappd Deogon, 
which runs due west across the J apla pargana and continues ' 
rjpfht across to the extreme west of the district ; in the centre if; 
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is pierced by ibe Soel, wbioh in some remote past must bave 
out its passage to tbe Son by erosion tbrougb this natural 
barrier. 

Tbe whole system consists of a series of peaks and ranges, 
tbe general trend of wbiob is from east to west, a direction 
more or less . parallel with tbat of tbe scarps of tbe adjoining 
plateaux ; but, as in other billy countries, there are a number of 
spurs and ridges and outlying peaks in every direction. Their 
contour depends mainly on tbe nature of tbe rocks of wbiob 
they are composed, but every variety of form and outline is found. 
Tbe most numerous are those composed of crystalline and 
metamoi^bic rooks, a dass represented by a great number of 
and ranges with elevations up to and sometimes beyond 3,000 
feet. Tbe outlines presented by tbe bills in tbe northern half 
of tbe district are generally diarply angular, but elsewhere many 
of tbe ridges present an abnost regular sky-line, wbiob con- 
tinues at a steady elevation for long distanCesr Tbe second 
class consists of bills formed of sandstones or conglomerates, 
either Barakars or Mabldevas. Tbe former are represented by 
long ranges east of the Koel, averaging 200 to 300 feet above 
tbe surrounding country, but occasionally having peaks wbiob 
rise about 200 feet higher. Tbe latter are found in groups con- 
sisting for tbe most part of flat-topped ridges, wbiob also average 
from 200 to 300 feet above tbe level of tbe surrounding country. 
Their faces are scarped, and often eroded into grotesque shapes ; 
and occasionally, there are conictd peaks risiag to a' great height, 
such as tbe LiatebSr peak near tbe village of tbe same name, 
wbiob is 910 feet high or 2,051 feet above tbe level of tbe sea; 
tbe BijkS hill, which rises to a height of 1,300 feet above tbe 
village of tbat name or 2,479 feet above sea-level ; and tbe KbairS 
bill mpargana BelaunjS, which has an altitude of nearly 1,700 
feet and forms a landmark for a radius of 30 miles. Tbe last class 
consists of tbe pdts or plateaux to tbe south, wbiob are formed of 
crystalline rooks and have their summits capped with sandstone 
trap or laterite. Tbe principal are Netarbat Pat (3,366 feet), 
Liamti Pat (3,777 feet) and Qalgal Pat (3,823 feet). 

Tbe billa are highest in tbe south, and gradually decrease 
in size towards tbe north. • In tbe extreme south-west they ^ling 
from tbe scarp of the great tableland of Sirguja immediately 
below tbe Jamira Pat, a high plateau rising to a height of nearly 
4,000 feet ; and here they enclose tbe picturesque Obbeohbfiri valley. 
This valley is a complete basin closed in by bills, vrith only one 
outlet to tbe north, through wbiob a small stream carries tbe 
drainage of tbe highlands into tbe river Kod. On tbe south it 
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is overlooked by a lofty range of hills in pargana Barwe ; on the 
west the Jamira Pat rises like a great wall, confronted on the 
eastern side of the valley by the Netarhat Pat ; while a lofty 
spur from the Janura Pat, crowned by the natural fortress of 
Tamolgaxh, overhangs the valley to the north. The crest of the 
Netarhat Pat is an undulating tableland, about 4 miles long and 
miles broad, through the centre of which a small stream 
runs. The dimate is cool throughout the year, the summit is 
free from clouds and mist, and but for its inaccessibility and 
feverishness, the place would seem to be well suited for a 
sanitarium. The other most conspicuous peaks of Palamau 
are Bulbul^ on the south-east boundary, 3,329 feet; Buxhi, on 
the south-west boundary, 3,078 feet; Kotam in the southern 
tappa of Sima, 2,791 feet; Eumandi in the central taj^pd of 
Bari, 2,580 feet ; and Tungari in the south-western tappa of 
Khamhi, 2,108 feet. 

ttivsB The general^ine of dxamage is from south* to north towards 

SYSTEM, the Son, which forms part of the northern boundary, but a small 
area to the south-west is drained by the Eanhar. The principal 
livers are the Koel and its tributaries, the Auranga and Amanat ; 
there are also a host of smaller streams, most of which are mere 
mountain torrents with rook-strewn beds. The same feature oIr p 
distin^shes the Eoel, Anmnat and Auranga, the upper reaches 
pf which are characterized by high banks, generally rugged and 
occasionally precipitous, with a rapid stream dashing over boulder 
and shingle or gliding calmly, except in time of spate, in shallow 
reaches terminated by rocky barriers. On the north these rivers 
have deep sandy beds, into which the water sinks out of sight 
during the hot weather, percolating through the soft sand, until 
some outcrop of rock arrests its course and forces it to the surface. 

The rapidity with which the country is drained by these rivers 
and streams may be gathered from the fact that the only river 
ever knoTO to overflow its banks is the Son, and that only before 
its junction with the EoeL The latter is by far the most import- 
ant of the rivers of Palamau, for it drains the entire area of the 
district, with the exception of a tract in the west ’drained by 
the Eanhar ; of small strips in pargana Belaunj§^, which is drained 
by numerous rivulets flowing into the Son, and in pargana Japli, 
whi^ is drained by the Eararbar; of tappa Deogan, where 

e (haoMge sets north-east into Gaya; and of pargana Tori, 

the drainage of which sets to the east towards the DSmodar 
nver. 

^ All the rivers of Paltoiau are exceedingly dangerous in the 
rams, not only on account of the violence of the freshets which come 
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roaring down them, but also because of tbe extremely treacherous* 
quicksands with which their beds are permeated. 

The following is a brief description of the principal rivers. 

The Son forms the northern boundary of the district for about Sou. 
1*5 miles and separates it from Shahabad. Flowing eastward, 
from Mirzapur, where its course lies along a deep valley never 
more than 8 or 9 miles broad, it first touches on this district at its 
north-west corner. Thence it flows due east between the steep 
slopes and • precipices of the JKaimur hills and a nonthern range 
of hills in this district, fill it is joined by “the Koel ; it then purarifes. 
a north-easterly direction, leaving the district nearly opposite- 
Ahbarpur in the Shahabad district. 

During this portion of its course it attains a great breadth,., 
amounting in places to 1 or 2 miles; and another peouli^tyj 
is the height of the eastern bank, where the ^strong westerly*, 
winds which prevail froijci Janflary till the breaking of the roins; 
in June heap ujT the sand from thS river bed to a height of 12. 
or 14 feet above the level of the country, thus forroing a natural) 
embankment for many miles. But the most striking features, 
of the river are its meagre stream of water at or^nary. times 
as compared with the enormous breadth of the river bed, and itd, 
violence at periods of flood. Seen in the dry season, about April, 
or May, the bed presents u wide stretch of drifting sand with an 
insignificant stream of water, barely 100 yards wide, meandering 
from bank to bank and fordable in most places. But in the rainy 
season, and especially after, a storm has burst on the plateau of 
dentrel India, the river presents an extraordinary contrast, Jt 
drains a Tiill arqa of 21,300 square miles, the entire r ainf all of. 
which requires to find an outlet by this channel,; and after 
heavy rain the river rises with incredible rapidity. These heavy, 
floods are however of short duration, hardly ever lasting more 
than four days, after which the river rapidly sinks to its usual level. 

Navigation is intermittent and of little commercial impor- 
tance. In the rainy season large boats occasionally proceed 
for a short distance up-stream under favourable droumstanoes’ 
of wind and flood; but navigation is rendered dangerous by 
the extraordinary violence of the floods, and during the rest of 
the year it is impossible ^for- any hut boats of light draught 
owing to the small depth of water. The principal trafflo is in 
bamboos .which are,, floated down, bound into rafts consisting 
of lOjOOO or morQ lashed together— a tedious process in the dry 
weather, as they are constantly grounding, and the many windings 
oi the stream -render their progress extremely slow. Below the 
junction of the Koel a species of small pebbles or agates is found. 
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mmy of wHcli are omamental and take a good polish ; most of 
them consist of silica, both opaque and diaphanous, of a reddish or 
dark green tinge. 

The Kanhar river forms pait of the south-western boundary of 
Palamau, dividing it for nearly 30 miles from the Tributary State 
of Sirguja. It rises below the western face of the J amira Tat, and 
after running for a short distance parallel with the Koel, turns 
to the north-west, flows into the district of Mirzapur, and eventu- 
ally mingle^its waters with the Son. Its bed is rooky throughout 
its course, and it is practically a mountain torrent with a rapid 
and dangerous stream. 

The £oel, or North Koel, as it is also called, rises in the 
Barwe hills in Eanchi, and enters this district near Eud at its 
extreme south-east comer. After flowing nearly due west for 
about 24 miles, jt curves round the long range that runs to the 
end of tappd Khamh!, and turning north at an almost complete 
right angle, pursues a northerly course through the centre of the 
difitriot, till it falls into the Son a few miles north-west of 


Haidamagar, receiving on its way the waters of many rivulets 
and streams.^ Its principal tributaries are the Auranga and 
Amanat, the former of which joins it from the south near 
Keddd about 10 miles south of Daltonganj, while the latter joins 
it from the east 6 miles north of the town. 


The bed of the Koel is rocky up to a short distance beyond 
its confluence with the former river, but that of the united stream 
is mainly composed of sand; and between this point and the 
Son there is only one serious obstacle to navigation, consisting of 
a lidge^ of gneiss rook that traverses the river below the village 
of Sigsigi. ^ But the sudden freshets in the Koel during the rains 
render navigation dangerous. It has been known to be almost 
dry ^ the morning, and three hours later, owing to heavy rain 
m the south, the water has been 10 feet deep, roaring down in 
hu^ waves that would swamp any native boat. S^rom its source 
to its junction with the Son its length is about 160 miles, and 
mce it ^ains a catchment-area of at least 3,500 square rmles, 
It naturally ^ntributes a large supply of water to the Son during 
the rams; at other times the stream is not deep enough to 
m^le c^go boats of even small dimensions to make their way 
between that nver and Daltonganj. • 

In many places the reaches of this river contain scenes of great 
Wy, ^^d somefa^s even of grandeur, such as the rocky bed 
mpi s north of Hutar and the rapids near Parro to the south. 

W ^ ^ pass leading down 
from the Chota Nagpur plateau, and pursues a winding course 
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iu a noriili-wegterly direoiion for a distance of about 50 miles, till 
it flows into the Koel near E!eobH, 10 miles south of Daltonganj 
This river and its feeders water a large valley in the soath-ea£^, 
the southern face of which is formed by the Sima range of hills. 

At first a narrow stream, its bed widens rapidly, and by the time 
it reaches PalSmau, it attains a considerable size. Here the ruins 
of two large forts overlook it, and its channel is crowded with 
huge masses of gneiss. Owing to its rooky bed, navigation would 
be impossible in the rains, and at other times the supply of water 
is insufiScient for even the smallest oraft. Its prindpal tributanes 
are the Sukri and Ghaghri. 

The AmSnat takes its rise in the bdlly pargam of KundS in AmSaat. 
the HaziribSgh district and flows almost due west till it joins the 
Eoel, 5 miles north of Dattonganj. It flows through a rich well- 
cultivated valley and is the principal drainage channel of the east 
of the district. Its tributanes are, however, all small streams 
with the exception of the Jinjoi, Maila and Piri. 

Other streams draining important areas are the SarabdahS, other 
the Tahleh, the two Binka rivers, which drain the eastern part of river*. 
BelaunjS. and ITntari, and the EnrarbSr, which flows into the Son 
below its junction with the Koel after drainiug pargam JapUl 

The dharaoteristio foimation of Pal^au is gneiss, of which qboioot 
all the more important hill ranges are composed. It is of 
extremely varied constitution, and includes granitic gneis^, 
hornblende gneisses, calcareous gneisses, etc. In some parts, asso- 
ciated with the gneisses, there is an enormous thickness of crystal- 
line limestone. Along the north-west boundary of the district is 
the eastern termination of a large outcrop of Bijawar slates, which 
extends westward for nearly 200 miles through MirzSpur and 
Bewah. The Lower Vindhyans, which, rest unconformably .upon 
the Bijawars, are found along the valley of the Son, where represen- 
tatives of the Garhbandh, porcellanio and Khinjua groups are 
found; that flist mentioned confains two subdivisions, a lowmr 
one wtTiwflting of conglomerates, shales, limestones, sandstones and 
poroellanites, and an upper band of compact limestone of 200 or 
^0 feet in thickness. The rocks of the porcellanio group, which 
overlies the Garhbandh, are indurated highly sOioeous volcanic 
mTiaa ; their thickness increases as they approach the former centres 
of volcanic activity in the neighbourhood of ButnmbS, Nabinagar, 
and JaplSr. The shales and limestones of the Hhinjua group are 
mostly concealed by alluvium along the banks of the Son. As the 
Vindhyans are unfossfliferous, their geological age cannot be 
exactly determined, but tho^re is reason to think that they may 
be older than Gambrian. 
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The next formation, the GondwSna, contains numerous fossil 
plants, 'whidi determine its age partly as upper palseozoio and 
partly as mesozoic. It is of great economic importance on account 
Qf the coal and iron ore which it contains. It comprises in 
FalSmau the Mahldeva, Fanohet, EiSniganj, BarSkar and Tsloher 
divisions. The rocks of this formation generally weather into 
low undulating ground, but those of the Mahadeva group rise 
into lofty hills, and those of the Barakor group sometimes form 
low ranges of hills. The coal seams are restricted to the BarSkar 
and B^ganj groups, which consist of alternating layers of 
shale and sandstone ; the workable seams are found chiefly in the 
Baariikar. The Flinchet and MahMeva groups consist principally 
of sandstones, and the Tsloher mostly of shales ; the Til(^ers, 
which are the oldest Gondwana rooks, contain at or near their 
base an irregularly distributed conglomerate, consisting of large 
and small boulders embedded in day, which is supposed to be oE 
gladal origin. The Auxangir, Hutar, and Daltonganj coal-flelds 
are dtuated entirely in Falgmau, which also contains the western 
extremity of the large Karanpura field. The boundaries of the 
coal-fidds are usually faults, whose position is indicated by lines 
of siliceous breoda, and hot sulphurous springs are frequent 
along them; among these springs may be mentioned that known 
as Tataha near the village of Hithli Marwai in the Hutar coal- 
fidd. The best coal is that of the Daltonganj field, but the 
qualiiy and quantity of the coal vary considerably through- 
out the field. In the Aurang3r field, although there is a largq 
amount of coaly matter, the quality is inferior. The iron ores 
which occur are hematite and Hmonite assodated with shales of 
the coal measures of the BarSkar group. 

Near the southern edge of the district, the lofty fiat-topped 
■ hinn known as p&ta axe capped by great masses of laterite 
resulting from the decomposition of basaltic beds of the Deccan 
trap formation. The largest of these is the vast Netarhit 
plateau west of the Koel river. A few intrusiTe dykes of the 
Deccan trap formaticn occur in the Daltonganj and Hutar 
coal-fidds. 

Along the Son, espedally below its confluence with the Koel, 
the rocks are concealed by deep alluvium which merges into the 
alluvial formation of the Gangetio plain. Alluvial soil is scattered 
over many other parts of the district, and nearly everywhere 
in great abundance the calcareous concretions known as 

ian&ar. 

Detailed desoriptiTas of the geology of the district will be 
found in Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. The 
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AurangS and Hatar o&al-fields. and the iron ores of Falamaa 
and Tori have heen described, by V. Ball in toI. xv, part i; .the 
Daltonganj ooal-fidid by Th. Hughes in toI. viii, part ii ; the 
Karanpura ooal-fidd by Th. Hughes in vol. to, part in; the 
Lower Vindhyans generally by F. Mallet in vol. vii, part i ; atid 
the voloanio rooks of that series by B. Vredenburg in vol. xxxi, 
paxti« An account of a boring exploration iu the Daltonganj 
ooal-field by Mr. T. D. LaTouohe will be found in Eecord.s, 
Q-eologioal Survey of India, vol. xxiv, part id.* 

The vegetation of FalSmau is very varied in character. In the boxadt. 
alluv&l tract to the north, where the land is largdy under 
rice cultivation, the fidds abound in marsh and water plants. 

In the wooded hills and vdleys which make up the rest of the 
district a different class of flora is met with. The surface is 
occasionally bare and rocky, but the hills are generally clothed 
with a thick and. luxuriant jungle, in which the dose-set bamboo 
known as Dendrocalamus strictus is often prominent. The steeper 
dopes again are covered with a dense forest mixed with many 
climbers; the trees are rarely large, but many of them are 
economically useful, yidding timber, fruit, oil, e^ iSdl (Shqrea 
robusta) is gregarious, and among other noteworthy spedes 
are spedes of Buchanania, Semeoarpus, Terminalia, Cedrela, 

Cassia, Butea, Bauhinia, Aoada and Adina, which these forests 
diare with stmilar forests on the lower HimSlayan slopes. Mixed 
with these, however, are a number of trees and shrubs characteristic 
of Central India, such as Goohlospermum, Soymida, Boswellia, 
Hardwickda and Bassia, which do not cross the Gangetic plain. 

One of the features of the flowering trees is the weal^ of scarlet 
blossom in the hot weather produced by the abundance of 
Butea f random and Bvdiea euperba. A more detailed desciiptioa 
of the forest trees and jungle products will be found in 
Chapter VI. 

The animals of the district may be divided into two classes, F^rai. 
the carnivora and the non-flesh-eating animals. The former 
comprise tiger, leopard, bear, hysena, wild dog, and, among the 
smaller species, jackal and wild oat. The latjer are represented 
by gaur or bison, sambafy spotted deer, hilgaiy barking deer, 

Indian gazelle, four-homed antelope, wild pig, the black-face 
monkey (laitgtir), the common red-face monkey, Indian fox, 
ratel (an HuiTnal of the badger tribe), Indian .otter, monse-deer, 
porcupine, hare and other smaller animals. 


* 1 am indebted to Mr. Holland^ Director, Geological Survey q£ India, for 
assistance in preparing the above acoonnt of the Geology of Pa^mau. 
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Tigers (Felis Tigris) axe fairly common all over tiie distxiof;, 
wHdb. is well wooded in all parts. Though there have heen 
instances of some of these brutes becoming man-eaters, chiefly in 
the north of the district and in the neighboturhood of the Eiamandi 
range of reserved forests in the south, they are, as a rule, only 
eattle-lif ters ; there is, indeed, UttLe inducement for them to 
tt^e to man-eating, as game in the numerous jungle tracts, both 
in and round the reserved forests, is very plentiful. Leopards 
(Felis Fordus) are equally common, and in the neighbourhood of 
villages very often carry off cattle and ponies, as well as dogs, for 
which they appear to have a special fancy. Like tiger,’ they 
have a wide range, owing to the large area occupied by reserved, 
protected, and private forests. The cheetah is occasionally met 
with. Bear (Ursus Melursus) are found in most parts of the 
district, but axe most numerous in the south. They do much 
damage to the roaize fields, but at other seasons of the year can 
obtain plenty of jungle flowers and fruit, such as the fruit of the 
mahua and gular fig tree, plums, and bulbiferous roots, and 
also wild honey and white ants. Hysena (Syaena striata) axe 
common in almost every jungle and may very often be seen 
prowling round the village homesteads at night. They do not 
do much damage, as a rule, though they have been known to 
take off goats and sheep; generally they live on carrion, 
frequently eating the remains of animals killed by tigers or 
leopards. Wolves are not common and do not appear to do any 
harm; they are rarely met with in the south, and appear to 
frequent open scrubby tracts. Two spedes of wild dog are said 
to be found. The smaller variety has black points, a black muzzle 
and a tail very nearly all black, the colour deepening towards the 
end of the tail, while the rest of the body is a dull dark red. 
The larger variety is the same in colour, except that there is not 
so much black about the muzzle and tail. The amfliyr kind is 
called mtini-koi& and is said to be the fiercer of the tvso, attacking 
cattle and deer, and even challenging tiger. The larger variety, 
which is called the raj-koid or hara~koia, is said to attack chiefly 
goats, sdwjJar, deej, pig, etc. They hunt in packs of 10 to 16, 
chiefly haunt thi(^ jungle, and are destructive of all game ; at 
times they even chase tiger out from their preserves. 

The gaur or bison (Bos gaurus) is a shy animal, found chiefly 
in heavy jungle, especially sal jungle, from which the herds 
come out to feed at morning and evening, wherever deep green 
grass is to be found ; they often travel long distances to quiet spots 
on some secluded' hillside, where they can lie up for the day. 
They are found both -within and outside the reserved forests in 
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the south, and espedally at Netarhat and its neighbourhood ; as 
a rule, they remain there in the hot weather months, but in the 
rains, when there is plenty of dense oorer and grass, they oome as 
far north as Kerh. They are generally found in herds of 10 to 
15. In March, at the oommenoement of the rutting season, t^e 
strongest bull takes possession of the herd, which consists usually 
of oows and young buUs, driving out the older bulls. The 
bulls so turned out become what is called solitary bulls, and seem 
to spend their time in knocking tlieir horns to pieces by batting at 
trees or any other solid substance they may oome across. Bison 
bulls are oooaeionally known to charge, and are very savage when 
at bay, but ordinarily they are shy and inoffensive. Sdmbar 
(Oervus unicolor) are faiAy common. They are shy animals and 
usually keep to the junglo in the dqy ; they are mostly found in 
the south in the BSresanr and Bamandag reserved forest blocks, 
but are also met with towards Banki; and the north-west of the 
district. Spotted deer (Oervus axis) are common in many places^ 
and a few black buck (Antelope oerviearpra) are to be found in 
the open country to the north. NUgai (Boselaphus tragooamelus) 
are common in certain tracts, but are literally unknown in the 
larger reserved forests ; four-homed antelope (Tetraoerus quadii- 
eomis) are also rare. Barking deer (Oervulus mirntjac) are 
common in most jungles where sum bar and spotted deer eire 
found. The chikara or Indian gazelle (GazeUa Beimetti), also 
called the ravine deer, frequents open country where the jungle 
is not heavy, and is found chiefly at Muhammadganj as 'well 
as in the more c^en and undulating valleys all over the district. 
Mouse-deer (Meminua indioa) are very rare, but are occasionally 
found in the reserved forests. 

'Wild pig (Sus cristatus) are numerous in all parts of the 
district and do an enormous amount of damage to crops, 
which have to be carefully watched at night to prevent their 
inroads, as well as those of deer. They are often trapped in pits 
by the villagers. In the south of the district the langur (Semno- 
pithecus entellus) is found in- all the hill ranges in the reserved 
forests, and with the bandar or red-face monkey^Maoaons rhesus) 
is fairly common ; the latter is often to be seen at Betla and Beohki, 
Rnit along the Koel. Indian fox (Canis Bengalensis) are common 
in open oountiy. A specimen of the which is saidtobea 
spedes of the badger, was ' lately found near BajharS, kO miles 
from Daltonganj. It was^abo^t 6 inches in length and had 
a short thick-set body, short legs, and a conical skull. Its 
markings were very striking, being from the back of the head 
grey, or almost white t^bove ^nd almost black below, the coloipr 
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being abruptly demarcated along its side. Indian otter (Lutra 
nair) axe found in the E!od, towards the south near Seohki, 
and in the reaches of peverol other rivers. Porcupine (Hystrix 
cristata) are common in the south and elsewhere in the rooky 
hilk, but their numbers are kept down, as they are much sought 
after by the aboriginal tribes, such as the FarhaiySs, Birjias 
and Oraons, for food. Hares (Lepus ruficaudatus) are common 
everywhere ; they do much damage at night to the peasants’ 
crops, and are largely trapped all over the district ; they are 
eaten fredy even by high dass Hindus. 

The game birds of FalSmau consist of jungle, spur and peafowl, 
Idacik and grey partridge, rain, button and bush quail, and sand 
grouse. The lesser florioan is sometimes met with, but is rare ; 
green and blue rook pigeop and the oopmon snipe are fairly 
common. Q-eese are rare, only occasionally visiting the district, 
and then in small numbers. Buck and teal are also comparatively 
rare; they usually stay in the Hoel and the or irrigation 

reservoirs near villages, and are more common in the north 
in the southern tracts. 

Mahseer are found in the Son during the* rains and nlan pnna 
up the Koel j the latter river also contains Indiem trout (Borilius 
bok). Among other fish met with at this season of the year 
may be mentioned rahu and h&jar, but at other seasons only 
small varieties are found in tanks and streams, the most common 
among them being the lengra, har&r, chipua, jhings, mkta, 
kdhd, etc. 

The ;ari^ or G-avialis gangetious, sometimes. also called the 
fish-eating crocodile, is said to have been, found in the Eloel as far 
up as Daltonganj during the rains. The snub-nosed ulltgato i; 
or mugger is common in the Son, but elsewhere is rarely met with ; 
it is found in tanks in some localities, -especially in the Forbes 
tank in Shshpur opposite Daltonganj, where it is said that they 
have been known to carry off cattle and ponies that came to drink 
alone. 

The oUmate is, on the whole, dry and bracing, The cold 
weather, which ^ in towards the close of October and lasts tiU 
the beginning of March, is described as ideal. There is a keen 
faradng sharpness in the air, the sky is bright and cloudless, and 
there is no rain, except for lowers about Christmas timA and in 
January. In the south on the higher pkteau there are sharp 
frosts during December and Janu^. I have seen,” writes Mr. 
Sunder, “ large trees and fields oi kurthi (Doliehos biflorus) and 

• Tile above account of the Fauna of the district has been compiled mainly 
ftom a note kindly snppUed by the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. S. R. HigneU, i.o.s 
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rahar (Oajanus iadicus) in the southern tappoA of Palamau, especial- 
ly at Sima and Bareaanr, completely scorched by frosts, "as if they 
had been passed ^ough a furnace. And tbe weather is so cold 
here during December and January, that water kept in a basin 
at night in the open may. be found in the morning frozen to an 
inch in thickness. Night after night the fly of my tent has been 
laden with hoar-frost, and often in the morning the ground all 
around has been a beautiful sheet of whiteness which has disappear** 
ed only after the sun had risen for about two hours.” Hoar-frost' 
has, indeed, been known to form night after night for a fortnight 
on end, lying on the ground till 10 or 11 a.m. Hail-storms 
are very common in February and the 'beginning of March, when 
they do great damage to the rahi crops. 

In March the hot weather is ushered in by a high wind known 
locally as lahar. Generally proceeding from the west, it lasts 
from about 10 a.m. to 3 p.m., and as the year^ goes on, it gets 
more and more dust-laden till the end of May, degenerating 
at times into regular yellow dust-storms and whirlwinds called 
lutdoa. During the months of April, May and June the heat is 
intense daring the ftay, often reaching a temperature of 112® and 
114® and sometimes of 116®; and the nights are oppressive, except 
for 2 or 3 hours before sunrise, when there is usually a sharp fall 
in the temperature. But though the heat is so great, it is 
exceedingly dry, and is alleviated by the strong breezes blowing. 

The rains usually break in June and last tiU about the middle o£ 
September, and at this period of the year the climate is unusually 
pleasant and cool. 

Generally speaking, Palamau enjoys a moderate tempera-! Tempera- 
ture •throughout the year, except during the hot-weather^^®. 
months of April, May and June, when the westerly winds 
blowing from Oentral India cause high. temperature, combined^ 
however, with very low humidity. The range of temperature 
between the maximum and minimum in' 24 hours is very great, 
frequently excoeding 30 degrees. The mean temperature in- 
creases from 74° in March to 86° and 94® in April and May, 
the mean maximum from 88® in March to 10*7® iji May, and tbe 
mean minimum temperature from 59° in March to 81° in June. 

During these months humidity is lower in Ohota Nagpur 
other parts of Bengal, and in this district it falls to 57 per cent, 
of saturation in March, to 46 per cent, in April, and to 61 per cent, 
in May. The usual market^ change takes place with the commence- 
ment of south-west monsoon conditions in the second half of 
June, but the quick fall of temperature which takes place at the 
beginning of the monsoon is chiefly in day .temperatures. Mean 
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niw.TinmTif> temperature falls from 107° in. May to 99° in June and 
90° in July, whereas no fall of minimum temperature takes place 
until July, and then it amounts to only 3°, ■viz.j.from 81° to 78° 
Baring the oold weather months the mean temperature falls to 
61° and the minimum temperature to 47°. The mean temperature 
for the year is 77°. 

R^nfall. . Only a fraction of an inch of rain falls monthly between 
November .and April, and the rainfall then increases to nearly 1 
inch in May, owing to the influence of occasional cyclonic storms 
in that month. In June the average rainf6dl for the whole 
district is 6’8 inches, and in July the heaviest fall of 13*8 inches 
occurs. August and September axe also rainy months, with 13*4 
and 7*6 inches, respectively; but in October the weather is 
generally fine with brief periods of clouds and rain, this bemg a 
period when cydonio disturbances hSect the west 9 f the Province ; 
the average fall in this month is only 2*7 inches. The average 
rainfaU for the year is 48*16 inches. 

The following table shows the rainfall recorded at the 4 oldest 
rain'registering stations during the oold weather (November to 
February), the hot weather (March to May), affd the rainy season 
(June to October), the figures shewn being the averages recorded in 
each case. There are also rain-registering stations, more recently 
established, at BhSonSthpur, Ohattarpnr, (JSru, Nerh, LatehSr, 
LesUeganj, MahnSdSiur, Manatu, Nagar UntSri, PSnki and 
Pstan : — 


Statiok. 

Yeara 

recorded* 

Novembor 
. to 
Febraary. 

March 

to 

May. 

June 
’ to 
October. 

Annual 

average. 

Daltono-an; 

30-8 L 

1*92 

1*94 

40*68 

44*54 

Balfhate 

14-16 

2*19 

1*77 

48'46 

52*42 

Qabhwa 

16-16 

2*21 

1*53 

42*85 

46*69 

HuSAnrABAB 

16-16 

2-00 

1*43 

45*65 

49*08 

ATBSAas 

••• 

2-08 

1-67 

4441 

4816 
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CHAPTER n. 

HISaX)EY- 

Ho record exists of tiie early history of PalSmau, but it plays 
a promiueut part ia the tractions of three ahoriginal races, tlie hibtoot. 
EliarwIiTO, Oraons aud Cheros. The legeadary history of the 
EharwSrs states that iu oldeu days they were the rulers of 
Bohl^garh, the great fort in the south of Shshsbsd built on the 
plateau OTerlooking the Son, and that they migrated thence to 
Palimau. Epigraphio research seems to show that this daim is 
not without foundation. An inscription at Rohtiegarh refers to a 
chieftain named PratSpadhavala who belonged to the Ehayarav3la> 
yansa, and Professor Eielhom has pointed out that this name 
appears to surviye in that of the tribe of Klarwars.* Other ins- 
criptions of this chief have been found in Sh&hSlM, which shew 
that he was the ruler of at least the northern part of Palamau and 
also held considerable power on the west of the Son. At Phulwari 
a rook-out inscription dating back to 1169 A.D. mentions Kitti as 
haying constructed a road up the plateau and giyes hiin the title 
of Nsyaka or chief of Japila, which is eyidently the modem Japli 
in the north of this district. Another inscription of this chief is 
found engrayed on the Tarachandl rook near SasaiSm ; and a 
third, dated 1158 A.D., at the sacred TutrShi falls, 5 miles west of 
Tilothu on the western bank of the Son, which says that he made 
a pilgrimage there, accompanied by his whole household, 5 fenude 
slayes, his treasurer, his door-keeper, and the Court pandit. -The 
only other record of this dynasty is found in an inscription at 
Boht^garh, which records the excavation of a well in the fort by 
a descendant and successor of PratSpadhavala, called like him 
Pratiipa. These records, scanty as they are, serve to show that as 
early as the 12th century A.D. the north of PalHinau was ruled 
by a powerful line of (diiefs, who also held the great fort of 
Bohtasgarh and exercised dominion over the south of ShShSb3d.t 
The legends of the Oraons also point to Boht^garh as a 
former stronghold of their race. According to the traditions 
preserved from father to son, their original home was in the 

* Hgigraphia Tne^oa, Yol. IV, p. 811, Note 10. 
f Bepofl^ Arch«ol(f^oai Snrrep of India^ 1902.08. 
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Carnatic, whence they went up the Narbada; river and eventually 
settled in Bihar on the hanks of the Son. Here they built a fort 
at Eohtitsgarh (Euidas , but this was wrested from them by their 
enemies, who surprised them at night during one of their great 
festivals, when the men had fallen senseless from intoxioation and 
only the women were left to fight. Some, however, managed to 
escape, and as they were pursued, divided into two parties. One 
party directed their course towards the Eajmahal TTilln^ where 
their descendants now form the tribe known as Male ; the others 
fled to Palamau and turning eastward along the Hoel took posses- 
sion of the north-western portion of the Ohota Nagpur plateau.* 
The legend current in Eanohi is somewhat different. There the 
Oraons say that one man only escaped from the Turkur or 
Muhammadans, and came upon some Horos (Mundaris), who ba d 
kUled and were eating a cow. When he begged them to save 
him, they advised him to divest himself of his juneo or sacred 
thread, which the OiSons then wore, and join in the feast. This 
he did, and his pursumrs, coming up, believed the Mundaris, when 
they said that the OiSon fugitive was not among them, as all 
were eating beef and none wore the sacred thread, v.. 

The Cheros likewise assert that they migrated to Palamau 
from Shahabad, where they daim to have been once the rulino- 
race, — a claim confirmed by popular tradition, which ascribes to 
the Cheros many of the ancient buildings and fortifications in the 
south of that district. They held, they declare, the Eohtasgarh 
plateau till they sallied forth to the conquest of PalSmau and 
drove out the Eaksel Rajputs who were then its rulers. There is 
at least, no doubt that as late as the first half of the I6th century 
they were a powerful tribe iu the south of Bihar, a race of border 
robbers, who were chiefly known by the daring raids whioh 
they made into the open country at the foot of the bilTa , in the 
Tarikh-i-8her 8h&hi we find mention of a chief, Maharta Chero, 
against whom Sher Shah sent one of his generals, Khawas 
■vrith orders to out down his jungle fastness and utterly destroy 
ham (1538). The power of this chief appears to have been con- 
siderable ; it is md in the Makhzan-i-Afijhdhi that he used to 
dMwend from his hills and jungles and harass the tenants round 
Bihar, and that he entirely dosed the road to Gaur and Bengal ; 
great importance was attached to his final defeat by Khawas 
Ehanj and his destruction is mentioned in the Wahi&t-i-MuHMm 
as one of the three great works accomplished by Sher Shah.t 


. Z Cuslon^t i>f iU Uraons Memoirs 

Atlatie Society of Bengal, vol. I, No. 9, 1906. ’ 

t Sit H. EJlioii, Sitiory of India, vol, IV, 1875. 
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The legends of the conquest of Palamau by the Oheros differ thb 
considerably* According to one account quoted by Colonel 
Dalton — ‘‘ The Oheros invaded Palamau from Rohtas ; and ■with quest, 
the aid of Rajput chiefs, the ancestors of the Thakurais of 
Eanka and Chainpur, drove out and supplanted a Rajput EajS 
of the Raksel family, who retreated into Sirguja and established 
himself there. It is said that the Palamau population then con- 
sisted of Kharwars, Q-onds, Mars, Korw^, Parhaiyas, and Esans. 

Of these, the Kharwars were the people of most consideration ; 
the Oheros conciliated them, and allowed them to remain in peace- 
ful possession of the hill tracts bordering on Sirguja. All the 
Oheros of note who assisted in the expedition obtained military- 
service grants of land, which they still retain. It is popularly 
asserted that at the commencement of the Ohero rule in Palamau, 
they numbered 12,000 families, and the Kharwars 18,000 ; and if 
an individual of one or the other is asked to what tribe he belongs, 
he will say, not that he is a Ohero or a Kharwar, but that he 
belongs to the 12,000 or to the 18,000, as the case may be.” * 

Another tradition states that the Kharwars were not among 
the conquered people of Palamau, but formed part of the invading 
army ; and that the two tribes are distinguished by the name 
of Atharahazar and Sarahazar, because the Kharwars of this 
force numbered 18,000 and the Oheros 12,000. On this point, 
at least, tradition agrees, thatjthe rulers of PalEmau at the time 
of the Ohero conquest were Raksel Rajputs, and that the Mars or 
Mals were early settlers in the land. To this day numerous forts, 
such as that of Tamolgarh in the Ohhechhari valley, of Tarhasi 
near the Amanat river, and of Kot, are attributed to the former, 
while local tradition says that the old town of Palamau, the 
important trading mart of Q-arhwa, and the villages of Danda, 
Lakhna, and Marhatia were built by the Mals. Popular belief 
has it that they were a very wealthy race, and that parties of 
them return occasionally to the sites of their ancient settlements, 
seeking treasure which their ancestors buried in the hurry of flight. 

The Mals have nearly disappeared from the district, hut are still 
found in the adjoining State of Sirguja, where they assert that 
their descendants were driven out of Palamau hy force of arms. 

The legend generally accepted in the district, and implicitly 
believed in, is far more detailed. The Oheros, it is said, 
formerly lived in the suh-Himalayaa tract called the Morang, 
but migrated to Kumaon, and thence made their way south to 
Bhojpur, ue .9 Shahahad, where they reigned for 7 generations. 

The flfth ruler of the Kne, Sahabal Rai, invaded Oh^parah 

• Col, £. T, Daltoiij DeterijpHse Mlhnology <if Smgal, 1872 . 
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■with a large army of Cheros and ravaged the oonntry as far 
as the Taxai, but after returning to his fort at Ohainpur in the 
south of Shaiabad, vas defeated and taken prisoner by a force 
despatched by Jahangir; he ■was then sent to Delhi, where he 
died fighting a tiger single-handed for the amusement of the 
emperor. His son, Bhagwat Eai, continued the predatory raids 
which had led to Ids father’s do-wnfall, and when the imperial 
forces marched against him, took refuge 'with a Bajput chief, 
Deo Sahi, who held the fort of Dhaundanr, a- -village near 
Sasaram. Thence he went to Palamau -wi-th Deo Sahi’s son, 
Furan Mai, and a small folio-wing, and took service under Man 
Smgh, the Eaksel chief of the country. In 1613, when Man Singh 
had gone to Sirguja, Bhagwat Eai treacherously murdered 
his family and made himself [master of the country, appoint- 
ing Furan Mai as his Diwan or Frime Minister (1613). 

Thb Bhagwat Eai -was the first of a long line of Chero chiefs 

who reigned in Palamau for nearly 200 years. The most famous 
mler of the dynasty was Medni Eai, sumamed the Just, who, it 
is said, extended his sway far beyond the tract of country now 
included in Palamau. He made himself lord paramount of the 
southern portion of Gaya and of large portions of Hazatibagh and 
Sirguja, and undertook an expedition against the Maharaja 
of Chota Nagpur, in which he penetrated as far as Doisa, 
sacked it and built -with the plunder thus obtained the old 
fort of Falamau. His son, Frat8p Eai, is said to have built 
the other fort at the same place, though the building was never 
completed. It remains as it was left by the workmen, with large 
heaps of stone piled up in the courtyard, some out, others just 
as -they came from the quarry — a fitting monument of the fall 
of -the great power raised up by Medni Eai, which after his death 
■was undermined by quarrels and dissensions among his family. 
Inrarioa With the reign of FratSp Eai we enter upon safer ground, 
of for instead of shadowy traditions we find authentic accounts of 
Khan. three iuvadons in the chronicles of Muhammadan historians.* The 
first of these invasionstook place in 1641-42 in the reign of FratSp 
Eai, when S^ista Khan, the Governor of Bihar, defea-tfed the 
Cheros in several engagements. A.ooording to the PadishShnamah, 
the ^ort-sighted rulers of Falamau trusted to thdx mountain 
fostnesses, and showed no signs of obedience to the imperial 
governor. Fratip, whose family, generation after generation, 
had ruled over the country, an infidel like all his ancestors, 
neglected to send the customary tribute and defied Shaista 

• H. Bloehtoanii, Ifattt from tha Muhamnaia* Sistorians on Okutia 
UTagfur, Paehti ani PtOSmtfn, 3 . A, 8. B., yol. XIj, Fart 1, 1871. 
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Khan, who reported his oontamaoy to Shah Jahln. The 
Emperor thereupon ordered Shaista Elhan to drive him out 
and “ dear the country of the filth of his unprofitable esistenoe.”' 

In October 1641 Shaista Khan marched from Patna at the head 
of an army of 6,000 horse and 15,000 foot, and entered the 
territory of the Oheros through ihe Manatu pass. The account 
of the preparations made shew the difficult nature of the oounity 
he had to traverse and the slow advance made. “ Wherever he 
pitched his camp, he had trenches dug, the earth of which 
was formed into a wall surrounding the whole of the encampment, 
and matchlock-men were placed as guards in the trenches to 
frustrate night-attacks. A large parly was employed to out 
down the jungle and make a road wide enough for the army to 
advance. AH settlements on both sides of the road were 
plundered and destroyed. The wretched enemies withdrew on 
every occasion to the jungles and the hills, and trembled iilrA 
victims in the hands of the butcher. The swords of the soldiers, 
swords of pure water, delivered many unto the fire of hell; 
others escaped half dead with fright. Of our troops also some 
were woimded, and a few fell martyrs in this holy war.” 

By the end of January 1642 the army had penetrated as fer 
as Ara, and an advance was then ordered on the fort of Palamau. 

After a short but successful engagement, the Muhammadan 
troops pressed on to the fort, which was surrounded on all sides 
by impenetrable forest, and here the advance guard was attacked 
by the Oheros when clearing the jungle for their encampment. 

“ Shaista, on hearing of the engagement, sent at once a detach- 
ment to their assistance, and, together with Zabardast Tnian, 
took up a position on the banks of a river which flows below Port 
Palamau. The enemy, covered by the houses outside the fort, 
fired upon him, and as a number of our troops suffered martyr- 
dom, &e men dismounted and occupied the summit of a hill 
which commands the fort. The firing lasted till evening, and larg^ 
numbers were killed and wounded.” After this battie, Pra1»p 
Eai submitted and promised to pay a tribute of Bs. 80,000 ; 
and when this sum had been handed over, Shaista Kban left 
PalSmau (February 12th, 1642).* 

Internal faction now set in, a oompiracy against PratSp Bai invasion 
being set on foot by two of his undies, Tej Bai and DaryS Bai; 
who induced ItikM Khitn, the successor of Shaista KhSn, to oon- vhyn 
sent to his deposition, on oondition that he was sent to Patna as n 
prisoner. Tej Bai then proceeded to iraprison PraiSp and usurped 

* H. Bloolimaiin, Notei Jrom tie MviaMmidan Bietoriane on OhoHp 
Sogsvr, JPaeiet and PatSman, 3, A. S. XL, Part 1, 1871. 
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the thione, but he failed to beep his promise and deliver up the 
falleu chief to the Q-ovemor of Bihar. The latter, accordingly, 
lent a ready ear to the suggestion of a fresh band of conspirators, 
headed by Darya Bai and other chiefs disappointed with the new 
regime, that they should hand over the fort of Deogan if he sup- 
ported them with an army against Tej Bai. This imdertaHng 
was faithfully carried out, the fort being surrendered to a 
Muhammadan force in October 1643. Their commander, 
Zabardast EhM, at once proceeded to prepare the way for a 
forward movement by cutting down the jungle and widening the 
road to Faiimau, and Tej Bai sent up an army of 600 horse and 
7,000 foot to oppose his advance. This force was defeated in an 
engagement a few miles from Deogan, and shortly after this Fratsp 
was set at liberty by some of his adherents and put in possession 
of the fort of PalSmau. Tej Bai fled, and Zabardast KhSn then 
marched on PalSmau, passing, it is said, through dense jungles 
and forcing several difficult passes. When he was within 6 miles 
of Pal^au, PratSp, seeing the hopdessness of resistance, opened 
negotiations, which ended in his going with Zabardast Bhan to. 
Patna. There he agreed to pay an annual tribute of a lakh of 
rupees; and (m the recommendation of ItikSd Khan, Shah JahSn 
made him a commander of 1,000 horses and gave PalSmau to binn 
as a military fief, i\&jama being fixed at 2^ lakhs.* 

Ttf raiw . Up to this time the Muhammadans had succeeded, in spite of 
lUDAir two invasions, in obtainmg nothing but promises from the nbiafa 
ooHQUBsr. continued the same policy for twenty years 

longer. Every year the Muhammadans demanded their tribute ; 
every year the Pa^mau chiefs neglected to pay it and continued 
their cattle-lifting raids along the frontier. At last, Dsud KhSn, 
the Governor of Bihlr, determined to teach a sharp lesson to these 
“heathenish zamindlrs” and to completely subjugate their country. 
Of this invasion there is a long account in the AlamgimSmah, from 
which we learn that the territory acknowledging &e rule of the 
Gheros extended for some distance into the south of the Gaya 
district : indeed, the northern frontier of Palamau is said to have 
been c^y 60 miles from Patna. PaBlmau, the seat of the Ohero 
chief, it says, was something of a city, tolerably well populated and 
protected by two strong forts, one on the summit of a neighbour- 
ing hill, the other on the plain; the Aurauga river flowed close by, 
and all round were high hills and dense jangle. On the frontier 
were three great forts, viz., Eothi, Kundaand Deogan, and it was 
against these that DSud KhSn first proceeded to march. 

• H. Bloehinanii, Notes from the liuhemmaian Sieiorians «» Chutiet 
Na^, raehet and tatSman, J. A. 8. B., vol. XL, Part 1, 1871. 
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‘ Leaving Faina ’with, a stiong force on the 3rd April 1660, lie 
reached Ebth!, 0 miles south of Zmamganj in fhe south of the 
Q-aya district, on the 5th May, only to find that the enemy had 
abandoned it. He then moved on to KundS, a strong hill fort 14 
miles south-south-east, but this short distance took his army just 
a month to traverse. The whole country was covered with dense 
forest, and DSud EZlmn, who was determined to advance methodi- 
cally, securing a safe line of communication, set his army to clear 
the jungle and make a road. On the 3rd June he reached Kunda 
and found that this fort also had been evacuated. He razed the 
fort to the ground, and then, as further advance was prevented by 
the approach of the rains, cantoned his army, fortified encamp- 
ments being built at short distances between Xoth! and HundS, in 
each of which he placed a garrison. On the 25th October, at the 
end of the rains, the army, 6,400 strong, resumed its march, but 
progress was very slow owing to the cautious tactics of DSud EhSn. 
A large body of pioneers was sent ahead to fell the forest and make 
a road; outposts were established along the line of march; and 
every evening entrenchments were thrown up round the camp to 
prevent surprise attacks at night. 3h nine days the army had 
only advanced 20 miles, reaching Loharsi near the Amanat river 
on the 3rd November. Here some time was spent in fruitless 
negotiations, but on the 9th December DEud £h^ had penetrated 
within 2 miles of Palamau ; and the Oheros, advancing from the 
fort, threw up entrenchments and prepared to make a final stand. 

DSud Xh9n then ofEered the Chero chief the final terms 
dictated by the Emperor, viz., that he should submit, embrace 
Isl^, and hold his State as a tributary chief. On the IT’th 
December, before a reply was received, one of Ds,ud EhSn'a 
captains, unable, it is said, to suppress the eagerness of the 
soldiers, attacked the enemy’s outworks ; and DSud £h3n, hearing 
of the engagement, pushed forward with the rest of his force; 
threw up entrenchments within the enemy's fire, and commenced 
a bombardment, which lasted till sunset, and put on end to the 
fi ghting . During the night the Oheros brought two large cannon 
from the fort, and mounting them on their bastions and curtain- 
works, completely dominated Ds>ud Khan’s trenches, which were 
on a lower level. The Muhammadans were equal to the 
emergency, carried a hill overlooking the enemy’s position, and 
dragging guns up it, enfiladed the enemy and quickly silenced 
their fire. 

The fighting had now lasted 3 days, and the Oheros, unable 
to hold their position, retreated to the banks of the river, 
icTid proceeded to erect l^eastworks along the line of hills nuining 
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parallel to it, and to barrioade the passes. Dsiid KhSn, following 
the BftTne plan of clearing the country as he advanced, ^ent 2 
or 3 days in fAlling the forest which intervened between him and 
the enemy, and then ordered a general advance. After a stubborn 
fight of 6 hours’ duration," the breeze of victory blew on the cows’ 
fftila fixed on the standards of Msm ” ; and the enemy fled into 
the fort. Their final stand is graphically described in the 
Alam^mSmah. “ It had been DSud’s original plan to occupy the 
trenches dug by the enemy, and commence a siege; but the 
soldiers could not check their fury, and rushing to the river, they 
crossed it, and attacked the fortifications which surround the town 
at the foot of the fort. The enemy withdrew to the higher fort, 
where the EajS, who had sent his whole family and valuables 
away to the jungles, continued the defence. The imperialists, in 
the meantime, had taken the lower fortifications, and stood before 
the gate of the upper fort, where the fight raged tiU the first 
watch of the evening. Half a watch later, the BSjSr fled to the 
jungles, when the whole fort was occupied by the victorious army. 
The town was deared of the filth of the existence of the infidels, 
their idol temples were destroyed, and the prayer of Islam filled 
the place.” 

The capture of the forts of Palamau practically ended the 
struggle. Though the Oheros succeeded in carrying the fort of 
Deogan, they were quickly expelled by a force detached by Daiid 
E]^, and the Muhammadan conquest was complete. DSud 
Ehsn remained for some time, fortifying several strongholds and 
arranging for the administration of the country, and then returned 
to Patna, leaving Pallmau in charge of a Muhammadan FaujdSr. 
The latter was removed in 1666, and PalSmau was then placed 
under the direct control of the viceroy of Bihar.* 

From this time the annals of Palamau are blank for nearly 
half a oentujy. The Muhammadans treated the country as a 
fief and did not interfere so long as the tribute was regularly paid. 
To the south the Ghero chiefs retained their independence, but 
the north was controlled by Hindu or Muhammadan nobles. 
Here the chief family in the beginning of the 13th century con- 
sisted of the BsjSs of SonpuKi, who were recognized by the 
Muhammadan Government as the zamin^rs of pca'gatku Ja^ 
and BelaunjS; but they were dispossessed, presumably for some 
act of disloyalty, and flie two parganas granted by the Emperor 
Muhammad Sh3h to the &mily of QhulSm Husain HhSn, the 
author of the Sair-ul-Mutakharin. The Esjs of SonpurS did 

e S. Bloduium, Note* Jirtm the Muhammaian Sitforiane on Chutia 
Sngtwe, tachet amt 3. A. S. B, vol. XL, Rurt 1, 187L 
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not sabmit quietly to this Bummary ejectment, but fought every 
inch of ground; and it was only after a long and protracted 
struggle that the Naw&bs succeeded in gaining possession of part 
of the territory granted to them. Here, however, they held 
considerable power. Hawab Hedayat Al! Khan, the fa&er of 
the author of the Sair-Td-MutSikharin, was at one time Deputy 
Governor of BihSr, and, his son says, “ bore an xmbounded sway. 
He was Governor of all that extensive tract of ground which 
stretches as far as ChotS ISiSgpur ; and he commanded also over 
Siiis and KutumbS, two districts that had been leased out to our 
family from a great number of years.” 

In the Sair-ul-Mutakharin we find a reference to an e^edition 
which the Nawab undertook about 1740 to subdue the chieftains 
of the hilly country. “ As he sought to raise his character and 
to acquire a renown, the Kaja of Kamgarh became, of course, the 
object of his attention. This Raja was the most powerful Gentoo 
giftTniudar of the hills, and so considerable and warlike, that the 
Viceroys of the Province had hardly any control over him. He 
was joined in that design by Raja Sundar Singh, and by Raja 
Jai TCisbn-n Rai, both zamindars of the Palamau country, as well 
as by some other zamindars of Siris, Kutumba and Sherghati. 
Supported by such a confederacy, he laid siege to the fortress of 
Rn-rngHTb, and at last took it. After which, he advanced some 
journeys more into the hiUy country, and after having settled it, 
he was taking some rest from the fatigues of that expedition, 
when on a sudden inteUigenoe was brought by some trusty 
persons that Raghuji Bhonsla Pandit had sent his own Pradhan 
at the head of 40,000 horse to conquer Bengal, and that in a few 
days they would pass close to him through the hills on their way 
to fhaf country. He held consultations with bis Mends, as the 
forces he had with bi-m were by no means equal to the task of 
barring the passage to such invaders. They all advised him 
to quit the hUly country, and he accordingly descended and 
encamped at the foot of that chain. In a few days the Marathas 
rushed through it, and turning towards Paohet and Mayurbhanj, 
they fell upon the Midnapore country.”* 

palsmau, however, seems to have escaped the ravages of war at 
this period, though the NawSb raised troops to support the Emperor 
pbab Alam in his invasion of Bih9r (1769-61). He founded 
the town of Husaii^bad, and for many years lived there quietty, 
TiTifil^ says his son, “he was pleased to deptut to the macoifnl 
TTiftTiainTiH of the Omnipotent King and was inhumed in the 


^ Raymoud's translation of the Saix-ul-Mal^khaxin^ reprinted at Calcnttaj 
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town 'vrlucli he had founded. On his death, Ghulim Husain 
TOiRti at onoe went to MurshidSihad and there had the patent 
of the family confirmed in his own name (1765).* 

BsiiisK Shortly after this, the feuds of the Cheros led to the 
ooKQcssr. intervention of the British. For a long time the country had 
been in a state of disturbance owing to the struggles between 
rival factions for the chiefdom. In 1722 a rebeUion broke out 
in which the ruling chief Banjit Bad was murdered, and bis place 
taken by Jai Eishun Bai, the head of the BSrbuSn, aa the members 
of the younger branches of the ruling Ghero family were called. 
A few years afterwards, Jai Eishun was shot in a s kirmish with 
of Banjit Bai’s relatives in the ChetmS pass near Satbarwa, 
and Ghitrajit Bai was made BajS. Jai Eishun’s family fled to 
Maigra in the Gaya district, and took refuge with one Udwant 
BSm, a Hmngo, who, in 1770, took Gop9l Bai, grandson of the 
murdered BSja, to Patna, and presented him to Captain Gamao, 
the Government dgeni, as the rightful heir to the FalSmau 
Baj. , 

Captain Camac promised the assistance of the British Oovem- 
laent; audit happened that about the same time JiunSth Singh, 
Diviiln under Ghitrajit Bai, bad declared before Mr. Bellam at 
Aurangabad that the BijS -of Palamau would neither become a 
vassal of the British, nor grant supplies to any British troops that 
might pass through the country. This declaration, reaching Mr. 
Camac’s ears, considerably hastened matters, for the Government, 
incensed at the attitude assumed by the B9j3, and learning that 
he and bis Biwan were committing great oppressions on the 
people in coUecting supplies for their troops, sent a considerable 
force into Pal9mau for the avowed purpose of remstating GopSl 
Bai. Jiunath Singh, at the head of the Pal9maa forces, attempt- 
ed to defend the passes over which the British troops had to pass, 
but finding himself unable to do so, fell back as they approached ; 
and shortly afterwards the British forces appeared before the 
PalSmau forts. 

Here an obstinate resistance is said to have been oflered, but 
being hard pressed, the Baja’s troops, probably a mere rabble, ill- 
armed, and without discipliDe, took refuge inside the forts, which 
were at onoe besieged by the British. As soon as the necessary 
preparations had been made, the British atiillety opened upon 
the foris, but could make no impressicn upon the solid stone widls. 
There was, however, a certain spot in one of the walls of the old 


* It w lepotied that tvo Hnhammadan gentlemeii of HosaiuSljttd aie descendant! 
of fbe NavSb’a dangbter. 
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fort, wMoh, though apparently built of as solid material as the 
remainder, consisted merely of an outward facing of stone, the 
interior being composed of mud. It had been thus constructed by 
Medni Hai as a weak point on which to make an attack, in order 
to enable the ruling family to retake the fort, should they at 
any time be driyen out of it. This weak point was known to 
few persons, but Udwant Bam, now in the British camp, was 
among the number, and he pointed it out to his allies. Tuo guns 
were soon directed to the spot and a breaoli ejected, through 
which the attacking party entered and captured the fort. Ohitrajit 
Baa fled to Bamgarh, and bis DiwEn and the Thakurais who 
supported him to Sirguja. Falamau was then formally taken 
possession of as a British province, Gopal Rai was installed as 
chief, and Udwant BSm received a mnad from Mr. Camac, 
appointing him the kanmgo of the par gam (1772). 

Though the British had assumed the government of the j-abiy 
country, it was not till many years later that anything like settled Bbgush 
order and an organized administration could be introduced. No 
sooner had Captain Camac left than the eons of the late Diwan 
returned from Sirguja, and succeeding in getting themselves 
reinstated, set to work to avenge themselves upon Udwant BSm. 
GnpSlBai, lending himself to their intrigues, summoned ilie 
latter to Shahpur, a village on the banks of the £oel, where Goplil 
Bai had built himselP a new palace — ^now a picturesque ruin, 
opposite the station of Daltonganj - and had him barbarously 
murdered. The relatives of the murdered man applied for help 
to a small detachment of British troops which was quartered at 
Ledieganj. The detachment marched to Shahpur, and Copal 
Bai being taken prisoner was sent to ChatrS for trial and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment at Patna, where he died in 1781. His 
successor, Basant Bai, also dying in the same year, bis brother 
ChurSman Rai, a minor, was raised to his place. On coming of 
ngehe proved himself entirely unable to manage his estate, and 
in 1800 a general insurrection of the Cheros broke out. On the 
approach of Colonel Jones with a detachment, the insurgents fled 
into Sirguja, and receiving support there, so infested Falamau, that 
in 1801 it became necessary to march two battalions into Sirguja 
in order to enforce adequate reparation for their outrages. 

After this, the extravagance and incapacity of ChurSman Bai 
gradually reduced him to a state of banWptoy, and brought the 
administration into disorder. Of this state of things there is a 
detailed account in Hamilton’s Description of Hindostan (1820), 
which says — “In 1814, arrears having accumulated to the 
aipount of Bs. 55,700, owing to the moapacity of the B&jB, 
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OliTirainan Hai, and tibe refrantoiy oonduot of the dieaffeoted 
iSgirdarSf the jpargana was brought to the hammer, and pur- 
chased by Government for Es. 51,000. I!he general regu- 
lations for the public dues and administration of justice had 
before extended to this estate, in common with the other places 
dependent on the Bengal Presidency ; but in consequence of the 
wild state of the country, consisting chiefly of lulls and forests, 
and the rude manners of its inhabitants, these regulations oould 
not be said to have more than a nominal operation in the interior. 
In fact, the realization of the revenue partook more of the nature 
of voluntary contributions, than of that active and punctual 
enforcement of the rights of Government which was practised in 
all the other old districts, and from which the landholders of 
FalSmau had no peculiar claims to exemption. Besides these 
reasons, being a frontier station, it became of importance to vest 
the possession of the pargana in a person possessed of suthoient 
firmness to coerce the Jdgirddra, without oppressing them by 
illegal exactions or other severities. 

“ For the accomplishment of these purposes, Bsjs, Fateh Singh 
was sdeoted, but he died in 1814, while the arrangement was 
under discussion, and at the recommendation of Gaptain Edward 
Boughsedge, then commanding the BSmgarh Battalion, the rights 
of Quvemment were transferred to his son Bsjs Ghansham Singh. 
In efiecting this measure. Government made a considerable 
pecuniary sacrifioe ; but the objects proposed to be carried into 
execution were important; as, besides rewarding a loyal and 
meritorious family, it provided for the internal management of 
the estate, for the realization of the revenue, and eventually for 
the general protection of a vulnerable frontier. It was at the 
same time deemed of primary moment tiiat the rights and 
immunities of the jdgirddrs tiiould be maintained inviolate, for 
the furtherance of which object it was ordered that the ammiut 
of land-tax payable by each jagirdOr respectively ^ould bo 
endorsed on the back of the document which transferred the 
district to B9>ja Ghanshim Singh, in order to prevent future 
litigation and to give stability to the arrangement. Nor did the 
prior zandhdSr, BSjS Ghuraman Bai, sustain any real injury by 
the sale of his estate. He had long been a mere cipher in its 
management, and nearly an idiot in understanding, dissolute, 
extravagant, and thoughtless, a character which unfortunately 
applies with too much justice to almost all the jungle zamindars. 
He was so indolent as wholly to abandon his station and respon- 
sibiliiy, and was always ready to give caHe blanche to any person 
who would undertake to supply him with 5 or 6 rupees daily for 
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bis peTSonal es^eose. This miserable chief of a distracted 
territoiy had no [lineal heirs, and the collateral pretender 'vras 
utterly unfit for the vocation." * 

The grant of Falamau to G-hanshSm Siugh, B9>ia of Deo in 
the Q-aya district, had been made as a reward for services he and 
his family had rendered on several occasions in quelling the 
disturbances of the turbulent Oheros and Elharwars, and it 
might have been expected that he would have been able to 
control them. These hopes were disappointed, for in 1817 the 
people agaia brote out in open rebellion, in consequence of the 
oppression of the agents whom he appointed to collect the 
revenue ; and in 1818 Government revoked the deed of grant 
and resumed the management of the estate. Under Government 
rule PalSmau remained quiet until 1832, when the great 
rebellion of the Sols broke out and the Oheros and Eharwars 
rose. Throughout GhotS. Nagpur the Sols attacked the Hindus, 
Muhammadans and other foreigners who were settled in their 
villa-ges, drove them from their homes and property, which 
were burnt or plundered; and sacrificed numbers of those who 
fell into their hands to their excited passions of revenge and 
hatred. But the excesses which attended the rebellion were not 
BO great in Falamau as elsewhere, and the rising was soon 
quelled. Since that time the distdot has been peaceful with the 
exception of a short interlude of revolt during the Mutiny of 1857. 

The following account of the course of the Mutiny in PalSmau Muinn 
is taken from the “ Minute of the lieutenant-Govemor on the 
Mutinies as they affected the Lower Provinces”: — 

“ The population of FalSmau district is composed chiefly of 
two tribes — the Oheros and the Xharwars, with a sprinkling of 
Kols and other savages, who took little part in the outbreak, and 
a few BrShmans, Bajputs and others, who were opposed to the 
insurgents. The Oheros, a spurious family of Bajputs, said to 
have originally oome from BumSon a few centuries since, 
dispossessed the original reigning family and established one of 
their own chieftains in their room. His desomdants continued 
long to hold the ohiefship, and the representative of the family, 
the last Baja, died within the last few years, leaving no direct 
heirs. The Oheros. having thus established themselves, strength- 
ened their position by conferring jagira on their followers, and . 
numbers of these jdgirddra, with impoverished and deeply 
mortgaged estates, still exist. The Kharw&s .'are also settlers 
said to have oome originally from the hills west of Bohtas. 

* It is reported tliat Bai Eishun Baksh Bai Bahadur of Nawa and Babn 
Bl^wat Baksh B^l of Bisrampur are i^embers of this collateral branch. 
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They are divided into several clans, of which the principal 
axe the Bhogtl.s, with whom alone we are now concerned. 

“ This tribe, inhabiting an elevated plateau between the high 
lands of Sirguja and the low country of Pal&mau, from which 
they are further” separated by a range of hills, of which they 
hold the passes, and possessing almost inaccessible fastnesses, 
have been long known as a race of turbulent freebooters, and 
their late chief died an outlaw. On his death it was considered 
a wise policy to confer this territory in jagM' on his sons, 
Nilambar and Fitambar, with a nominal quit-rent, and the 
policy was long successful in suppressing the natural marauding 
tendencies of these chiefs. Unfortunately, however, Fitambar 
was at Ranchi when the outbreak took place, and tbinViTig that 
here was the end of British rule, and still further confirmed in 
this opinion by the behaviour of the two companies of the 
81h N. I., who passed through FalSmau on their way to join AufiftT 
Singh, the two brothers determined on declaring their indepen- 
dence, their first efforts being directed against the loyal liSjput 
jdgirdar^ Thskurai Raghubar DaySl Singh, and his equally loyal 
cousin Thskurai Kishun Dayal Singh, with whom they had long 
been at feud. Many of the Chero Jdgirdd'S were induced to 
join them, partly on the promise made of plaoiag a Ohero chief 
on the throne, partly, no doubt, in the hope of retrieving 
their now impoverished and decayed fortunes ; and late in October 
a force of about 500 BhogtSs, with others of the Elhaxw&r clans 
and a body of Cheros, under the leadership of Nilambar and 
Fitambar, made an attack on Ghainpur, Shshpur and Ijeslieganj. 
The attack on Ghainpur, directed as has been said against the 
loyal zamindSrs, Raghubar DaySl and TKabuTi DaySl Singh, on 
account of ancient enmities, was repulsed; but at Ledieganj 
they succeeded in doing some damage, destroying the public 
buildings, pillaging the place, and commitiing some murders. 
Lieutenant Qraham, who was at this time officiating as Junior 
Asastant Commissioner in the district, having advanced with a 
small body of not more than 60 men, the Bhogtes retreated into 
the hiUs of Sirguja, whither, in consequence of the amanuA p p of 
his force, he could not pursue them, and he was obliged to await 
reinforcements at Ghainpar. 

“By the end of November the whole country appeared to 
be up in arms, and Lieutenant Graham, with his aman party, 
was shut up and besieged in the house of Raghubar Dayal, 
whilst the rebels were plundering in all directions It had been 
proposed to send the Shekhawati Battalion into Falamau ; but at 
my urgent request two companies of H. M.’s 13th L. I., which 
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■were at this time quartered at SasarSm, were directed to proceed 
under command of ]!dajor Cotter to the relief of Lieutenant 
Graham. I at the same time called upon the Deo Bsjs to 
furnish a contingent for service in the disturbed district. On the 
27th November the station of BajharS had been attached bj a 
very large body of BhogtSs, and Messrs. Grundy and Malzer, 
who were employed there on the part of the Coal Company, after 
holding their house as long as possible, at last with some difficulty 
made their escape. 

“ The two companies under Major Cotter, with two guns, 
accompanied by Mr. Baker, the Deputy Magistrate of Sasaram, 
crossed the Son near Akbarpur on the 30th November. Ins- 
tructions meanwhile had been sent to Lieutenant Graham 
that on being relieved he was at once to fall back with 
the force, advancing again hereafter when he should have the 
means of doing so. The detachment reached ShSkpur on the 8th 
December, and were joined by Lieutenant GFraham. One of the 
principal leaders of the insurgents, Debi Baksih Bai, was at this 
time captured. On the advance of the force, the rebels retreated ; 
but burnt the village of MankS, near Falamau Fort, and destroyed 
the house of Bhikhiri Singh, a zamind^ of some influence, who 
had lent great assistance to Lieutenant Graham. Major Cotter 
was ordered to return to SasarSm vi& Sherghati to clear the ghdts 
in that direction, and lieutenant Graham accompanied him for 
some distance ; but the rebel force seemed to be breaking up, the 
capture of Debi Baksh Bai note 1 above had the effect of disheart- 
ening them, and the Deo Bsja having now joined with his 
contingent of 600 matohlockmen and 100 sowi^rs, I permitted 
that officer to return, and, advancing towards his former position, 
he reached Biahunpur on the 22nd December. PStan Ghat, 
which had been held by the BbogtSs, was abandoned on liis 
approach. The rebels also withdrew from Chainpur, having 
made an imsuccessful attack on BankE fort, where they were 
repulsed by Kishun DayEI. 

*‘By this time Lieutenant Graliam had received a further 
reinforcement of 600 men, supplied by the SarbarShkar of Sirguja, 
and was able not only to maintain his position, but to act on the 
offensive, and hearing that PremEnanda, DEkEdEr of BundE, 
was in the neighbourhood, he sent out a party which surprised 
this chief, the most influential leader of the BharwEr tribe, with 
four of his principal men and 75 followers. Nilambar Sabi 
was still collectiag men, and had lately plundered two viUages ; 
he, however, kept most carefully to the jungles, and allowed no 
opportunity of attacking him. Sirguja was also invaded by the 
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followers of the Siaghrauli Eaja, a ooatumaoious dependeut of the 
Eewah Eaja, from whom he had no authority for thus aoting. 

“ On the 16th January Captain Dalton himself started for 
Palamau with 140 men M. N. I. under Major MaoDonell, a small 
party of Bamgarh Oavahy, and a body of matohlookmen under 
Parganait Jagat Pal Singh, a chief who on this and other oooa■^ 
Hinnp displayed very remarkable loyalty and attaohment to the 
Government, and has been rewarded with a title, a A/it7ai and 
pension. He reached Manto on the 21st January, and being 
joined ^nr ing ■ the night by Lieutenant Graham, next morning 
after a reconnaissance of the Palamau Fort, finding that it was 
hd.d by the enemy, they determined on an immediate attack, and 
advancing in three columns, against which the enemy for some 
time kept up a brisk but ill-directed fire, succeeded in dislodging 
them, when they fled, leaving guns, ammunition, cattle, supplies 
and baggage behind them. Ten bodies of the enemy were 
found ; our loss amounted only to one killed and two wounded. 
Letters to Kilambar and Pitambar Sahi and Naklaut MSnjhi 
were found with the baggage, and amongst them communications 
from Amai Singh, promising immediate assistance from Kuar 
Singh. Some leading insurgents were captured about this time. 
Tikait Dharas Singh and his DiwSn Sheikh BhikhSri were 
convicted of being concerned in the rebeUion, and executed. 

“The Commissioner remained at Leslieganj till the 8th 
February, collecting supplies and making preparations, and he 
now, determined on forcing the passes into the BhogtS country, 
having with him a force of upwards of 2,000 men, whilst that of 
Nilambar and Pitambar were said to be much reduced and not to 
number more than 1,000. Meanwhile, he had issued 
for the attendance of the vanona jdfffrdars, most of whom readily 
responded to his call ; but t^s most powerful and influential of 
them all, Bsbu Bhawlini Baksh Rai, head of the Chero family, 
did not, for some time, make his appearance, and was said to be 
collecting a large force to oppose Captein Dalton, and to have 
entertained a number of the ESmgarh mutineers. On the 3rd of 
Fehruary, however, he too came in, and thus removed a principal 
obstacle to our onward movement. Bterving divided his force, 
Captain Dalton sent one body with Kishtm DaySl Singh and 
others to Shahpm: to advance against the Baghmlii® Ghat, whilst 
he himself moved to the attack of the TangSri Ghat. As he 
approached this place on the 10th February, he learned that the 
insurgents, who had held possession of the pass, were plundering 
the ^age of Hamamanr in his immediate neighbourhood. 
Lieutenant Grahaui, wjth a party of bqts^s, dashed on, an4 
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snooeeded in inteioepting the enemy, and reaoning a hand of 
oaptivea and a herd of cattle whi(dx they were in the act of driving 
off.* Three piisoneFS were also taken, one a leader of some oonse- 
qnenoe. Two out of the three were hanged, whilst the third was 
kept for ihe sake of information, which he seemed able and 
willing to oonmranioate. 

*‘No opposition was attempted to their entering the BhogUC 
oonntry, and on the 13th they readhed Ohemu, on the banks 
of the Koel, the printnpal residence of the insurgent brothers, 
where they^had a 'fortified house. Oaptain Dalton crossing the 
Koel, the rebels did not await his attack in the -village, but 
retreated and took up positions behind masked breastworks of 
stones on the sides and ridge of a hill overhanging the village. 
These were oanied in succession, and the enemy put to flight. A 
dafadSr of the Eamgarh Ga-vahy was killed at the beginning of 
the flight. The village and the fortified house were afterwcurds 
destroyed, as was SaneyS., another stronghold of the rebels dose 
to GhemC, which was also found deserted. Darge quantities' of 
grain were seized, as well as herds of cattle; and several herds- 
men, who bad been captured by the rebels, were released. 

“ The Commissioner remained in the Bhogts country, till the 
23rd of February, but was not successful in captarii^ the ring- 
leaders, Nilambar and Pitambar. Parties were constantly sent 
out in all directions, who penetrated to their hill and jungle 
fastnesses, in some instances, as was evident, just as the fugitives 
had made their escape. A few influential men were taken ; but 
neither threats nor promises had any effect in indudng them to 
reveal the hiding-places of their chiefs. A full retaliation -was, 
however, exacted for all the mischief done by them. Their 
villages were destroyed, their goods and cattle seized, and their 
estates confiscated to the State ; but whilst stem justice was thus 
meted out to the indters of this rebdUon, every endeavour was 
made to conciliate their less guilty followers and the inhabitants 
of the oonntry, whidi now seemed to be gradually settling do-wn. 

‘‘In the NSwSgarh hills a body of rebds was collected in 
the middle of March under G-anpat Bai and Bidiunr^th Sabi. 
Oaptain Dalton proceeded to XjohBrdagS with the intention of 
attacking them, but falling ill was obliged to depute the duty to 
Captain Oakes, who -with a party consistiiig of Madras Bifles, 
BanSgarh Irreg^ular Cavalry, and 160 of the Kol and Santai 
Lievy, under the command of Captain Nation, by a rapid march 
succeeded in surroun^g the enemy, who were so completely 
surprised that they made no resistance. Bishunn^th Ssbi was 
^captured on the spot, and Ganpat Bai, who succeeded for the tiTwc 
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in his escape, was soon 'taken and brotiglit in by some 

zamindliixs and matcblodkmen, who had been sent in pursuit. 
These rebels were afterwards tried, found guilty, and executed.., 

“ Nothing worthy of being recorded has sinoe happened in the 
district of PalSmau, and the restoration of complete tranquil- 
lity and confidence seems now only to, be a question of time. 
Ndambar and Pitambar Sldii ore still at large, miserable fugitires 
deserted by their followers, and the Oommissioner is of opinion that 
no further danger need be apprehended from them. I must not 
quit the subject without recording my high -admiration of the 
conduct of lieutenant Graham, who, without another ^glishmon 
near hi-m, surrounded by thousands of the enemy, nerer thought 
of retreat, and by maintaining his post, prevented the district 
from falling entirdy into the hands of the insurgents.” 

To the above account it will suffice to add timt Nilambar and 
Pitambar Sahi were eventuaUy captured, tried and -hanged; and 
with their capture the district was tranquillized. Thaknrai 
Baghubar DaySl Singh of Ghainpur, TMkurai Nishnn DaySl 
Singh of Ban^ and fihikhiri Singh of klankS were granted 
j&gira in recognition of the loyal services they had rendered.* 
Foxiu- In &e early part of .the 19th century the PalSmau pargam 
ot**thb ^0™®^ district of Ramgarh, the headquarters of which 

sisTsicT. were at GhiSrS ; but in 1834 it w^s transferred to the district of 
LohardagS. In 1853. it was made a subdivision of the latter 
district, thef headquarters being fixed at KordS on the JamirS 
Pat plateau in Sirguja ; the first subdivisional officer was 
Mr. Bmerson, and the next Sir Rivers Thompson, subsequently 
Laeutenant-GK)vemor of Bengal. The revenue, however, had 
been collected for many years by an establishment stationed at 
Leslieganj, a town founded by Mr. Leslie, Collector of 
at the dose of the 18th century ; and the headquarters were 
removed there in 1869. The site was, however, reported to be 
unhealthy, and accordingly the present station of Daltonganj 
was dhosen for the headquarters of the subdivision in 1863. In 
1871 the pargarm of Japla and Bdaunjs, contaming 650 square 
miles, were transferred to it from the district of Gaya, in ‘which 
they had hitherto been comprised. 

1891 it was proposed to constitute PaUuuau a separate 
district in order to secure greater effidency of administration. It 
was pointed out that the district of which it formed part had the 


It IB wported that BSj5 Bhagwat DaySl Singh of Chainpnr, Rajs Govind 
PradiSd Kngh of Banha, and Kjamar EaghnnSth Singh of Uanki are the raapeetira 
repxeeentatiTes of these thm loyal families. 
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enormotis area of 12,044 square miles, equal in extent to the 
Preadency and Chittagong Divisions ; that the people, taten as a 
whole, were as different from the inhabitants of the remainder of 
the district as the latter from their neighbours on the east, and 
that the land tenures were as different from those in Chota 
NSigpur proper as the latter were from those in Lower Sengah 
Its distance from the district headquarters added to the difficulties 
of administration, the newest part of the subdivision being 
60 miles and the furthest part 160 miles from Eanchl, while 
Daltonganj itself was 104 miles distant from that place* It was, 
accordingly, recommended that PalEmau should be formed into a 
separate district, with the addition of the Tori pargtinUy where 
conditions were somewhat similar, the people, their manners, 
customs and land tenures, being quite different from those of 
the rest of the Ohota Nagpur and more like those of Palamau. 
These proposals were accepted ; it was realized that Palamau 
required the close and immediate supervision of a District Officer ; 
and, accordingly, it was constituted a district from the 1st 
January 1892. The’ first Deputy Commissioner was Mr. W. E, 
fright, I.C.S., c.s.i. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE PEOPLE. 

Obowth Thb first census was taken in 1872, when the popnlation of the 
oBTHs aistriot as now constituted was returned as 423,795, ^ving a 
density of only 86 persons to the square mile. At the census of 
1881 it was found that the population had increased to 661,075, 
representing a growth of no less than 30 per cent., but there 
can he little doubt that some of this apparent large increase was 
due to the incompleteness of the first census, though it wai also 
partly a real increase caused by the extension of cultivation which 
followed the settlement of the Government estates in 1869-70. 
The teSult of the census of 1891 was to show that the population 
numbered 696,770, the increase during ihe decade amounting to 
8*8 per cent. 

Onrstrs . The oens^p of 1901 disclosed a further increase of 22,860 
or 1901. pgjgojig or 8*8 per cent., the total population being returned' as 
619,600 persons. ThiB.dimim^ed rate of progress was in a large 
measure due to the scarcity which prevailed iu three years of the 
decade. The district had had short crops in 1896, 1896 and 
1899 ; and. the crop failures of 1896 and 1899 both culminated in 
famine. The increase of population was greatest in the north of 
the district, where there is the largest proportion of land fit for 
permanent cultivation, and where the inhabitants belong to castes 
that do not emigrate to tea-gardens or readily leave their homes. 
The only tt^nas which showed a decrease are HSlumSth and 
I^tehSr in the south-east, jrhere the conditions are very- similar 
to those in the decadent part of HazSribigh that adjoins them. 
Deodiy of The district supports only 126 persons per square mile, and. 
the density of population is less than in any other district in the 
l^vince except Angul. It varies very much in different parts 
of the district, but generally it may be said that it is greatest in 
the north and gradually decreases as one approaches the southern 
boundary. There is a fairly dense population in the fertile valleys 
aloEog the course of the Son, Eoel and Aminat, but away from 
these rivers, and especially in the south and west, with the excep- 
tion of GhhechMri and parts of tappa TJntSri, the country 
is wild and inhospitable, aQd its iohabitants are few ii). number. 
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Even in tibe most thioMy populated thsnas there are large tracts of 
Tmoultiyated land, and it is still no uncommon thing to ride 10 
miles without seeing any human habitations. Density is greatest 
in the Daltonganj thlna, where there are 187 persons to the 
square mile; and this thina is dosely followed by Husaii^hld 
and Patan, with 175 and 174 persons per square mile respectively. 

It is least in the MahulciUlnr thanli, which carries only 54 persona 
to the square mile, but this is because the large tract comyiising 
the GSru outpost has been made into a Goveimnent forest, covering 
no less than 92 square miles. No part of the district, however, 
has ^ewn such a phenomenal development as this, for the popula- 
tion has more than doubled itself in the last 30 years. The only 
other' tb^a which can rival it in this rei^ect is Daltonganj, 
where the population has increased during the same period from 
5,3970 to 105,479. 

At the census of 1901 it was found that the number of immi- ifigntion; 
grants, i.e., of persons bom 'elsewhere, was 38,838, representing 
6‘26 per cent, of the population — the highest proportion recorded 
in any of the districts of Chota Nagpur. This is apparently 
due to the undeveloped state of the district and the large 
area awaiting reclamation. On the other band, the number of 
emigrants, m., of persons bom in Falamau but enumerated 
elsewhere, was only 32,210 or 5'19 par cent, of the population— 
the lowest proportion in the Division; but it is doubtfid how far 
the statistics of emigration are reliable, for the district is a new 
one, and po^bly some of its emigrants described themselves as 
having been bom in LohSrdag^, &e old name for Esndh!, of 
which PalSmau was a subdivision until 1892, and were thus 
credited to Eindh! in the returns. 

The general result of the census was to ^ow that the district 
gains more than it loses by the movements of the people. It 
gains from GayS, Shal^bSd and EazSiil^h, and loses slightly 
to ESnch! and oonsidonibly to the Tributary States. The net 
result of local migration is a gain, not large, but still sufficient to 
coimterbalance the loss on account of emigration to a distance, 
which, so far as the figures go, is on a smaller scale than from 
any other district of Ohota Nagpur. The Assam returns show 
that only 6,766 natives of this distriot were enumerated in tiiat 
Province, compared 'with ten to thirteen times that number from 
E9,ndhi and Ha:^b3gh. As already noted, however, this may 
be due in part to many of the Pallunau emigrants having been 
assigned to the category of persons bom in ESnchi. 

The only places which can be dignified with the name of Towasand 
town are Daltonganj and GarhwS, which have a population of 
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5,837 end 8,610 respeotively. remainder of the population 
is contained in 3,184 villages, most of vrhioh are veiy small, 71 per 
cent, of ihe rural population living in villages containing lesa 
than 500 inhabitants, while the average number of residents in 
each village is only 192. 

his- PalSmau is a polyglot distriot. The great majority of the 

ouioB. people ^akfhe dialect of BihSxi Hindi known as Bhojpdtif, 
but ii\t the north-east Magahl is current. Besides these Aryan 
languages, Oj^on is spoken by 3*5 per cent, of the people, while* 
2*7 per cent, use various dialects of the MundS family, chiefly 
MUndiri, Birjia and Eorv^. 

Bhojpan. Qie purer form of Bhojpufl, known as Standard BhojptM, is 
spoken in the strip of country stretching along the bank of the 
Son. Though this dialect is classed as Standard Bhojpori, it has 
several divergencies from the language spoken in Shshsbsd. In 
the rOnlainder of the district the people speak a ocrrrapt form 
of Bhojpun, which has undergone ‘modifications, Jparily by the 
influence of the Magahl dialect, which surrounds it on three Sides, 
and of the Ghhati^garhi spoken to its West, and partly owing 
to the influx of words into its vcxsabulory which belonig to the 
languages of the non-Aryan population. It is generally knoWn 
NSgpuria or the langnage of Chota NSgpnr propeirj but it 
is also known as Sadri, and is called by the non-Axyan Mn'nilSB 
“Dikku Saji,” or the language of the Dikku or foreigtiers. The 
word Sadri in this part of the country is applied to the laliguage 
of the settled, as distinct from the unsettled population ; thus 
the ecnmpt form of Ohhattisgaria, which is spoken by the semi- 
Atyanized h[orw3s, who have abandoned their original Hfnndg 
language, is known as Sadi^ KorwS, as cjompared with the true 
KorwS language, bdonging to the Mun^ family, which is still 
spoken by their wilder brethren.* 

P ^, . ie., the dialeot of Magadha or South Bihir, is current 

m the norfli-east of PalSmau, and does not difEer in any material 
M^p^ from the language spokeu iu the adjoining disbflot of 
OTyS. OrSon or Kurukh is mainly e^ken in the south of the 
distnct; and MundS dialects by various tribes of aboriginat 

vLoBCGllv* 

to toe census of 1901, 86 per oeut. of the popula- 
tum ^ iwnduB, 8*4 per cent, are Mihammadans, and 4*2 per cent, 
are Animis ts. Those returned as Hindus, however, indude a 
oonsi^ble proportion of semi-Hinduized aborigineB, and the fact 
« a/!a® number of Animists was shewn ae having decareased by 
7,000 since 1891, in qpite of the fact that toe shoriginelg are a 

a. A. QMenoB, XiiSgoiftie Snrrvy of India,- Vol. V, 1908: 
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liardy aad prolido race, points partly to incorrect classifioation 
and partly to their absorption among Hindus. It is possible also 
that there has been a loss omag to the migration of the more 
aboriginal tribes to the adjoining Tributary States, a part of 
the general retreat of these people before the advance of Aryans 
from the bordering districts of BiMr. 

Hindus number altogether 533,175 souls and ijxclude 27,968 Hindus. 
Brahmans, but the great majority consist of castes or tribes of 
aboriginal descent^ such as Cheros and Eharwars, vddehhave 
gradually been assimilated into the Hindu social system, 711116 
the jungly tribes are following their example. These semi-Hin- 
duized aWigin^ still retain, in a large measure, the habits and 
belief of their forefathers, and the line of division between them 
and Animists is very faint. Bn fact, popular Hinduism in 
numy parts of Palimau consists largely of the worship of epicits, 
mostly evil and rarely benevolent, and a belief in sorcery, witdh- 
oraft and fetiohism. In the thanas of Balum§,th, G^ttacpur, 
LstehSr, Mjahua^nr and BanhS comprising 2,592 square miles,* 
or more than half the entire area of the district, there is approxi- 
mately only one BrShman, whether man, woman or child, to every 
square nule; and in these tracts orthodox Hinduism with its 
Brahmamoal rites is far 1^ prominent than the Animistic obser- 
vances of the aboiigmal tcib^.- How largely the latter enter 
into the religious life of the so-oaUed Hindus of PalSmau will be 
apparent from the subsequent account of the religious beliefs of 
several Hindu oa^es, as well as from the following desociption 
(based mainly upon that given in Mr. Forbes’ Settlement Beport) 
of three important members of the village community, the BaigS, 
DihwJbr and Ojhs. • 

The BaigS, or, as he is sometimes called in the south, the Baigai. 
P$hSu, is the village priest, whose duty it is to propitiate the 
tutdary deities of the village and to keep away evil spirits. No 
village is without one, and such is the superstition 'of the people 
that they would rather desert their land than remain without a 
Baigi. Generally, he is a member of one of the aboriginal tribes, 
but even Brl^mans are, though rarely, found holding the office. 

Persons of aboriginal descent are, however, preferred, the belief 
apparently being that, as they are the oldest inhabitants, they are 
best acquainted with the habits of the local ^irits, and that 
persons who have Hindu and Brahmanioal tendencies could only 
offer a divided allegiance to the sylvan deities, and would there- 
fore not be acceptable to them. Hosidhs and.BhuiySs are often 
BaigSs, and the person preferred is a member of the tribe that first 
cleared the i.ungl& . 
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The chief deity whom the BaigS has to propitiate is the 
■village god, who presides over^the sowing and gathering in of 
the crop and is worshipped at seed-time and harrest with 
ofEeiings of ^eep, iids, or goats. Symbols of him , in the form 
of a A>tigh stone daubed with vermilion, are found at the foot 
of difEerent trees in almost every village throughout Palamau , 
and all castes, from BrShmans to BhuiySs, join in his worship. 
Besides this deity, there are a number of evil spirits who are 
responsible for the appearance of disease among man and beast, 
null the Bai^ is bound to ofEer up the necessary saerifloes to 
prevent their coming or to drive them away. .A. good harvest 
again depends on bis exertions, and accordingly it is his duty to 
make sacrifices and propitiate the spirits before plougbing is 
begun. For this purpose, he levies contributions of money, 
grain, doth, fowls and goats from the villagers, and until these 
sacrifices have been performed, no one would think of yoking 
a fdough, 

Beddes these priestly functions, the BaigS is regarded as the 
depositary of village lore. BCe is supposed to be better informed 
of all that concerns the village than any one dse, to have a 
thorough knowledge of its boundaries, and to bb able to point out 
each man’s tenure. Among the jimgle tribes, if he is one of their 
own race or a member of the hereditary priestly fiimHy, he is the 
arbiter in dilutes as to land or rent, and is the oracle in q^nestions 
afieding the ancient customs and rights of the village, with all 
of which he is supposed to be intimately acquainted. The office 
is hereditary, but ^ould there be frequent sickness in the village, 
if cattle die or other calamities occur, the Baiga is blamed for 
negligence in his duties, and is ousted from his position. Xn the 
event of its becoming necessary to appoint a BaigS, a meeting of 
the village community is held, and the snocessor is chosen by 
vote or, among pure aboriginals, by lot ; the individual selected 
is then called upon to accept the post, and in the event of 
his doing so, a day is fixed for the ceremony of installation. 
On the appointed day. the whole village community meet in 
solemn conclave. JThe village head-man presides, and calls upon 
the candidate to state publidy whether he is wilting to accept 
the BtdgSship. On his giving a reply in the affirmative, 
the emoluments he will receive and the duties he will have to 
perform are explained to him ; and he is then conducted roimd 
the boundaries of the village, the difEerent Ifl.ndTnn.rirB of which 
axe pointed out to him. After this, the whole party return to the 
place of meeting, where the president taking up the BaigS’s wands 
of office^ which are called chhuri katdri, solemnly hai^ds them to 
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tile new incnmlent, and the iyatallation is complete. These 
wands are the saoiifidal instruments, and are hdrlooms of the 
village; they axe presented in the formal manner desoiihed 
above to each successive Bai^, and are used solely in sa<^oes. 

In every village there are lands ^edally set apart for the support 
of the Bai^ which he holds rent-free. When his jurisdiction 
extends to two or more villages, he holds land only in the village 
where he actually resides, while the others mahe him payments 
in kind. 

The Baig& is often also the recognized village messenger on 
btiialf of the landlord. This is doubtless because he receives 
from the latter a grant of land, in return for which he has to 
help in the extension of cultivation, the calling in of settlers, 
and the carrying of re^onnble messages. There is no part 
of daily life to which his influence is not .supposed to extend. 

It is, indeed, not an uncommon thing, when there has been a 
blank tiger beat, for the villagers to recommend that the BaigS 
tiiould be taken to task, sometimes even chastised, for not doing 
his pUja efficiently. In this, as in other things, the villagers are 
convinced that failure is due to his laziness or roguery. 

Some villages, espemaUy those lying to the south of the DUiwira. 
district, have a functionary called Dihwar or DeoiS in addition 
to the Baigi. While the latter propitiates the village deities at 
the gaonhel or viUage shrine, the former’s duly is to be vigilant 
that evil spirits do not disturb the peace of the viUage. If they 
axe angry, crops axe said to fail; and to safeguard against this 
misfortune, they have to be kept in good humour and frequently 
appeased with oSerings of fowls, which are killed, in some quiet 
comer of the village, and afterwards taken by the BeorS. He is 
precluded, it is said, from killing animals or going to the gSmhel 
or village shrine. He is quite separate from the BaigS, and 
neither interferes with the other, but both axe contidered equ^y 
important for the welfare of the village. 

The third member of this triumvirate consists of the OjhS or Ojliia. 
exorcist, of whom Mr. Forbes has given the following account : — 

« Any one may become an OjM ; consequently, the office is not 
confined to any particular caste or tribe. The sdenoe is regularly 
taught by professors, but only during the ten days of the BasahaiS, 
when by payment of a certain sum any one who likes can leaxn the 
Such is the belief in the power of the OjM that he is called 
in on every occasion. A KumlUir spoils a lot of tiles or earthen 
vessels, and immediately fandes that bis hand has lost its cunning 
by the influence of some evil spirit. Land won’t yidd, a cow 
won’t give milk, a bullock dies, or a cttpld tidkene— aU call for the 
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services of {he OjhS. On all these occasions he gets a fee, some- 
times in money, generally in kind. He is not very honest, and 
ftffflTi imposes on the oreduliiy of the people, and there is no doubt 
that he and the Baiga often go hand in hand in robbing their 
unfor^mate dupe. For ^tanoe, an epidemic appears among 
the cattle ; the Ojha is at once sent for and requested to exorcise 
the evil qtixit. This he vainly attempts to do, and at last pretends 
to discover that the evil has been caused by the neglect of the 
Baiga to perform certain sacrifices. The BaigS, when called upon, 
of course admits this, and signifies his readiness to do what is 
requisite to remove the evil^ as soon as the people have provided him 
with the necessary means. Large quantities of money, doth, grain, 
etc., are immediately collected from the villagers and are shared 
in by the two rogues. The mummeries performed by OjhSs in 
exorcising evil spirits consist in making passes, blowing with 
the mouth, and in muttering incantations, which are nothing 
more than a repetition of the names of certain famous spirits.. 
After this, they put on a wise look, declare that the ^irit has been 
appeased and the patient is sine to recover, demand ^eir fee, and 
depart. If, as is frequently the case, the patient does not recover, 
they fall back- on the unanswerable argument— God’s will. If* 
all goes well, they get the credit.” 

To this it may be added that the Ojhas are consulted not 
only by the lower classes, but also by the most orthodox Bajputs 
and KSyasths, by members of the leading families and even, it 
is said, of the local Bar, as to the birth of a son. If the prophecy 
comes true, the vow made is religiously fulfilled ; and very hand- 
some are the presents the OjhSs sometimeB get in this way. 

“ The people,” Mr. Forbes goes on to say, “ ore firm believers 
in the power of witchcraft and the evil eye, and have a 
wholesome dread of witches or dSms, as they are called ; and ' 
one of the most important part of an OjhS’s duty is the 
denunciation of these people. From repeated failures the 
people have not that impKoit faith in the Ojhas they once had, 
but even the most enlightened among ^e Aj^ans believe 
in witohoraB;. Hot a child can' sicken, nor a cow, nor a 
bullock ^ struck with disease, but a witA is supposed to be the 
author. The art practised hy OjhSs, they say, can be learned 
by any pne, but witchcraft emanates from the devil. The witch 
oa^ her spell in secret and never declares herself ; she wi^es a 
child to die, and she has only to say “ What ,a fine fat child that 
is,” or « How well that child is looking.” and the spell is oast,' 
The child is sure to sibken without any apparent cause arid die, 
w.Fqud of her.phild;B hahj.and the witii, wh£>,ia 
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spiteful in all lier aotionB, in the dead of the night takes a piece 
of tiiread, mutters the child’s name, severs the thread, and in the 
morning the heaut^ul hair is gone. Another mode of casting 
spells adopted hy witches, and implicitly bdieved^ is that in which 
the witch is supposed to come to the house at midnight. Without 
entering it, with an instrument resembling a native inoculating' 
lancet, rixe scores certain marks upon the wall of the house, 
mentioning at the same time the name of the person on whom she- 
is working her spell, and muttering certain incantations. In the' 
morning a facsimile of the noark made on the wall appears on 
the arm or other pmt of the body of the'*viotim, who always dies. 
This has been said to occur to several persons in a house, one on 
each' successive night, till at last the whole family have been 
obliged to fly. 

“ The ceremony performed by the OjhS in order to discover a. 
'witch is called k&nsa kurthi. On these occasions, the Ojhl, when 
sent for, either calls in the assistanoe of a brother in the craft or 
brings '\ri.th hiTiri one or two of his ehel&s or disciples who have a 
smattering of the art. A b^-metal dish is produced and 
flUed with pure Tj|it«r, into whidi a w»all handful of kurthi (a 
coarse kind (tf pulse) is thro-wn. This dish is ^aced in the sun, 
and the Ojhs, repeating in a low voice certain incantations, looks 
steadily into the dish, observii^ the shadow produced by the 
grains whidh float on. the top of the water. After the lapse of 
some minutes, he retires' to a short distance, and his place is 
taken by another, who also looks into the dish. The OjhS then 
proceeds to question iumasto 'whathe sees: question succeeds 
question; now he sees this, now that: hut there is, of course, 
collusion between the parries, and the person whom it has been 
pxe'vionsly agreed upon to be denounced is eventually named. 
The OjhS has, of course, a grand opportunity given him of 
re'venging himself <m any person with whom he is at enmity ; 
but when be has no such private revenge to sati^, a barren 
woman is generally chosen as the <me to be denounced. 
Muidw often foUows the dmmtmoemmt of witches, for which the' 
OjhSs are to be bd.d respcmsilfle. The unfortunate 'womou 
dmounoed is perfeotLy hdpleos ; the cannot hope to he believed,, 
let her deny ever so stoutly ; and all she can do is to ccmsent to 
withdraw the q>elL” 

As a rule, the viorims of the OjhSs* dmiundations axe harm- 
less old -women, but some 'women have as implicit a belief in^ 
their powers for e-vil as the villagers. ' Thus, a few years ago; 
there -was a ease of a young ooltivator whose <hfld died oue night 
when he -wds watehing- hk^ fields*'- Qn his zetuisi^ he foaol. an: 
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old hag oroudhiDg outside the fence in front of his house> She 
had swept a piece of ground and laid on it the body of a dead 
Tole with its head pointing towards where, the sick child was 
lying. Behind it were the bodies of three dead grasshoppers, 
and behind them again fire day figures of mice. These she had 
marshalled in a row, muttering to hersdf the while, and was 
pushing as if to an attack. When such cases as this occur, it is 
small wonder that tiie superstitious terror which is provoked 
among a people imbued^ with a firm belief in witchcraft should 
often be Ike cause of murder. 

AaimUta. The number of persons: returned as Animists at the census of 
1901 was only 26,111, and they are thus out-numbered by the 
Hindus in the proportion of 20 to 1 ; but as already mentioned 
there is some reaspu to doubt whether these figures are altogether 
accurate, a.y., in the Ghattaipur thinh only 26 persons are shewn 
as Animists and 41,497 persoixs are Hindus, but the latter include 
only 019 Brahmans. The Animists have a vague belief in an 
omnipotent being, who is well disposed towards men, and whom, 
therefore, it is unnecessary to propitiate. Then come a number 
of evil spirits, who are ill-di^sed towards human beings, and 
to whose malevolent influence are ascribed all the woes which 
afflict mankind. To them, therefore, sacrifices must be offered. 
These malevolent spirits are sylvan deities, spirits of the trees, 
the rooks, and the .streams, and sometimes also of the tribal 
ancestors. There is no regular priesthood, but some persons are 
supposed to be better endowed with the powers of divination tTiayi 
others. When a calamity occurs, one of these diviners or sooth- 
sayers is called on to ascertain the particular demon who is 
offended, and who requires to be pacified by a saoiifice. Instances 
of these beliefs will be given later in the account of the 
tribes and castes. 

Hnbtm- Aluhammadans number 52,353, and no less tTm.Ti 41,347 or four- 
fifths of the total number are found in the northern hnl-f of the 
district, in the Daltonganj, QarhwS, Husadnabid and Pstan 
thSnas. Some of them are the descendants of immigrant Muham- 
madans, but the majority a^ descendants of converts, and still 
retain many of the superstitions and customs of their ancestors. A 
small minority are PathSns, who are found in small colonies in the 
HusainSbad thSna; the par gam of JaplS comprising this ttiano 
was formerly the properly of a family of KawSbs, and oonse- 
quently a number of high dass Muhammadans were induced to 
settle titere. 

Altogether 31,464 are JolahSs, who axe very ignorant 
of the. tenets of their religion.. A striking, flyampla q£ 
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ignorance is reporied. It is the custom of Miihammadaiis to 
xedte an AraMo text, when slaughteiing an ftiiimal for food ; and 
tlie local Jo]Ali3s finding it hard to remember the test, laid their 
diflSculty before th^ Mnxahid or reli^ons head. This holy man 
quickly and easily found a solution by breathing on a knife and 
handing it over to the head of the jolahs community with the 
lemaik that that would serve their purpose. Since then every 
Johiha family has used such, knives and has been relieved of the 
necessity of quoting the Arabic test. In the Patan thSna they 
even wor^p the sun, and two popular deities are the five 
personages ^own as PSnch Pir, and Sheikh Saddu. The former 
are propitiated by offerings made periodically and also on spedLal 
occasion such as ‘marriages and deaths. ’ Their altar consists of a 
small mound of earth in a room set apart for the purpose, on 
which sweetmeats and other offerings are laid. The omission 
of such offerings is believed to entail serious consequences, and 
every calamity that visits the family is ascribed to remissness 
in the discharge of the propitiatory worship. Sheikh Saddu, 
who has no visible representation, is appeased by sacrifices -of 
goats. It is believed that, unless he is duly -propitiated, he 
takes possession of women, who go into an ecstatic state and 
pour forth volume, of incoherent verse when under the 
influence. 

Another peculiar ceremony conmsts of making oJ^erings to the 
spirits of deceased ancestors. A plate with sweetmeats is set apart 
for each of the spirits whom it is sought to propitiate ; lamps are 
hi, and some holy ‘man of the locality repeats verses from • the 
Koran over each plate, oaUing on the deceased by name. Cline 
plate is spedally dedicated to Hazrat Bibl; it reniaina covered 
over, and the covering can only be removed and the contents 
partaken of by females. 

There are altogether 7,908 Christians in the district, of whomchristiaui. 
7,897 are natives.' Kearly all ‘of these are found in the 
Mahr^c^nr thSna, where a Jesuit Mission has met with great 
success among the aboriginal population of the ChheohhSri valley, 
though it is said that the converts, on the appearance of any trouble, 
shew a desire to return to their Animistic cult. . It is reported.that 
Christian missionaries from Barwe in the ESnchl distriot first 
visited this part of this distriot in 1890. In 1895' Father Behon, 
a Belgian Father of the Society of Jesus, founded the station of 
Mahimdlni, where he built a bungalow, school and cbnmTt- 
There is now a boarding house attached to the school, where BrnnA 
200 boys are taught. An American Protestant Mission has also 
been started qt Baltonganj in 190fl, 
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Casibs 7]ie dtaation of FalSmaa betweea the ObolA NSg^nr plateau,' 
the home of ahoiiginal races, aud the Qtingetio rallej, with its 
Acyan ciTilizatioa, has resulted iu a mixed population consisting 
partly of autochthonous tribes and partly of people of Aryan 
descent. The foUowmg is a brief description of the principal 
castes and tribes found in the disirict. 

The largest caste comdsts of the BhuiySs, a race of aboriginal 
descent, who number 72,591 sods ; of these 32,856 or nearly 
half are found in the Daltonganj and Fstan thSaas along the 
vaUeys of the AmSnat and Keel. They are a dark weU-propor- 
tion^ race, with blabk, straight hair, plentifd on the head but 
scant on the face ; they are of medium height, with figures well- 
knit and capable of enduring great fatigue, but light framed and 
not presenting any great musoular development. • Their features 
are generally of very much the same cast, the nose slightly elevated 
and rather retroussd, the eyes well shaped and straight, but 
never very large or deep set; the cheek and jaw bones are 
projecting and give breadth and squareness to the face. 

They are an oflshoot of the great Dravidian tribe of BhuiySs, 
which once held o<msidm»ble poww and still numbers nearly two- 
thirds of a miUian; but in this district they have become a 
degraded race, from whom the general labourers and serfe 
{iamiyOt) are recruited. Nominally Hindna, the veneer of 
Hinduism has only recently been laid on, and beneath it may 
be observed many traces of the primitive Aniwiiatn mmTnm to 
Dravidian tribes. 

^ The wc^p of Bir Knar is especially affected by them, Bir TTna,. 
being a deity l^eved to have been originally a BhuiyS who was 
kiU^ for an intriguewith an Alflr woman. Two posts are set up 
outtide the village, and a pit between them is dug and fillad with 
wood, which is set alight. The BaigS or village priest having 
bathed and put on a yellow robe, sprinkles yhi over the fire, and 
breads a layer of grass on it. He then rides through the fire 
mount^ OT a pig; the latter is next stabbed to the heart, and the 
flesh distributed among those'present, any portion left over hAing 
l^ed. Another offering oonsists of a hen which is to eat 
rice and then killed. The dehy is supposed to attend the 
and to beat his watshippers with a leather whip plied by a man 
impersonating him. 

. The Ahi»;Qr QoSlas, with a numerical strength of 45,250, are 

the most numerous caste of Aryan descent. They are cultivators 
and herdsmen, and are one. of)„the wealthiest classes in PalSmau 
They are eagerly sought after as and, it is said, are given 

vanooB concessions because of .the bene^t their cattle do to the 
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lead by maauring it The majority, however, even towards the 
south of the district, find insuffioieut pasturage, and migrate with 
their herds to the tahleLaads of Sirguja ou the approach of the 
hot weather, retomiug when the raius have set in to graze 
their cattle in the lowlands. 

like the Bhuiyas, they worship Bir Kuar, who is represented 
by two wooden posts. The officiating priest calls on the deity 
to appear, and throwing himself into an ecstatio state, leaps about 
lashing his body with a hair rope. When this fit has passed, the 
worshippers oonsnlt him about their diseased cattle and hand him 
rice, wHch he looks at and then declares whether the cattle wiU 
recover. The rice is thrown into the cattle-shed in the belief that 
it will serve as a charm. The legend about Bir Euar is that he 
was an Ahir, whose sister was a great witch. This witch taught 
many young girls the mystic art, the place of rendezvous being 
near a pool in a forest at dead of night. The participants in the 
witch’s revds had to divest themselves of their clothing, and Bir 
Euar coming on them one night took away all the clothes. His 
sister, ashamed to come out naked, then changed herself into 
a tigress and began killing eJf the Ahirs’ cattle. In deqiair, the 
Ahirs appealed to Bir Euar, each promiring him a horse if he 
freed them from the tigress. One night, when he was slewing 
among his buffaloes, the demon tigress came out and tried to kill 
him, but the buffaloes were so devoted to him that they formed a 
drole round the tigress and killed her. Ever after that the Aturs 
had peace, but when called upon to fulfil their promises, they 
refused to do so and compromised by each offering Bir Euar a 
daydiorse. This, it is said, is the reason why to this day heaps 
of little earthen-ware horses may be seen at the foot of every 
shrine of Bir Euar, who protects the cattle from the attacks 
of tigers. 

The Eharv^iis, who number 41,925, axe the most numerous sharwars. 
caste after the Ahirs. They are known locally as EherwSrs, and 
are also called the AthlxidiaSiar or Eighteen-thousand, just as the 
Gheros .are known as the BSrahazSr or Twelve-thousand, in 
oommemoration of the fact that when Bhagwat Bad o<mquered 
PaBbnau the invading army consisted of EharwSrs and Gheros ip 
these proportions. They are dearly of aborigind descent, tiif 
lowest among them bring of a Bravidian type, very dark with 
thick protuberant Ups and projecting, cheek bones. Indolent an4 
extravagant, they have lost most of the jdfffrs whidr they once 
possessed and have been reduced to the position of cultivators. 

Owing to their negUgence and doth, it appears likely that they 
Trill be prished farther ^d further back as, cultivation advimp^, 
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They are inordinately proud of the traditions of their former 
greatness, and this pride has helped in their domifaU, as they are 
oontinually hugging the idea that they are, or were, a great people, 
and maie little or no attempt at improYement or progress; 
most of them follow the plough, hut none of them will carry 
loads upon their heads, lihe others who perform Ug&r, oonddering 
it derogatory. Socially they are kind and warm-hearted, but are 
prone to brood oYer real or imaginary wrongs ; and though dow to 
anger, are Yery fierce when aroused. 

The KharwSrs now rank among Hindus and employ Brah- 
mans, but many oftiie andent forms of worsHp remain, and' 
the belief in witohoraft and the power of eril spirits is as strong as 
among the less dYilized aboriginal tribes. They appear to 
recognize Yaguely the existence of a Supreme Being, whom they 
call by the Hindu namp of Parameswar ; but the really popular 
ddties ace Yarious godlings and eYil ^irits, such as Ohandca Bai, a 
ddfied Korwa, Ohattar Bai, originally a warrior who fell in battle, 
GoraiyS, who is regarded as a ddfied KharwSr, Hankarmal, 
an old Bajput king who was slain by an usurper, Mehiarpalhat, 
a ddfied Bhat, Purbia, primarily a godling of the Bhuiyas, 
Ohandi, etc. The worship of these deities is gener^y of the 
paTOft t^e, the offidating priest being a Kharwar Baiga and the 
commonest offering being a goat-— preferably a black he-goat 
■vrhioh is fir«t made to eat some rice and then decapitated. The 
Kharwars, like all the aboriginal tribes, are Yery superstitious, 
and people the jungles and hiUs with spirits, to whom they offer 
at certdn ^es of the year. 

One of the most remarkable of these spirits is Muchuk B5nI,-also 
taown after the name of the which contains her home, as 

DurjagiS Deota; this home or mihar is on a lull called BahurSj 
dtnated in the QoYemment Yfilage of Juruahar. All Eharwars 
regard her with great Yeneration and make sacrifices to her seYeral 
the year ; but the most curious ceremony is the 
f T.;oT,TiiBl marriage of the Rani. _ On the bridal day the whole of 
the two YiUages of Juruahar and'TJkkan^d ascend the hill singing 
a wild pnng in, honour of the bride and bridegroom. One of the 
parly is constituted the priest, and ascends the hill in front of the 
procession, shouting and dancing tiU he works himself into a 
fteozy. The procession halts at the mouth of a care on the top 
of the ‘hill, and the priest then goes inside and returns bringing 
‘wilh the Banl, who is represented by a small oblong-shaped 
fl toT i e daubed OYer with YermiUon. A piece of tosser silk doth is 
cm the Bani’s head ; and a new dohar or dieet is placed 
beloV her, the foiir oomers brini^ tied together in such a maqiier 
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as to allow the Eani, who is now supposed to be seated in her 
bridal coach, to be slung on a bamboo and carried by two men, 
as in a palanquin. The procession then descends the hill and 
halts beneath a banyan tree in Juruahar till noon, when the 
marriage procession starts for the home of the bridegroom, who 
resides in the opposite range on the Kandi hill in Ukkamand 
village. On their arrival there, various offerings are presented to 
the bride ; she is then taken out of her palanquin and put into 
the cave in which the bridegroom, who belongs to the AgariS 
caste, resides. This cave is supposed to be of immense depth, 
for the stone goes rolling down, striking the rocks as it falls, 
and the people all listen eagerly till tlie sound dies away, which 
they say, it does not do for nearly half an hour. When all 
is silent, the people return rejoicing down the hill, and finish off 
the evening with a dance. 

The Bhogtas were treated as a separate caste at the last census, BhogiSfl. 
but there seems to be little doubt that in this district they are 
merely a sub-caste of Kharwara. Altogether 18,665 persons 
were returned as Bhogtas, and of these no less than 18,229 were 
residents of the Balumath thana, where they are usually labourers 
and cultivators. 

The Kahars, who number 28,892, are in greatest strength in Kahara. 
the north of the district. They are good cultivators and are also 
employed as domestic servants and /?a/Ai-bearers. The men have 
acquired an evil reputation for stealing and the women for 
immorality ; it is a local saying that a Eahar with one daughter 
only works half a day, and one with two daughters not at all. 

The DosUdhs (28,830) axe to be found in almost every village, Do^dhs. 
either as cultivators or watchmen. There are some wealthy and 
respectable families among them, but the greater portion are too 
indolent to accumulate wealth hy honest industry, and have the 
character of being inveterate thieves. 

The CShanmrs (28,640) are the tanners of the district, whose Chamars. 
duty it is to keep the cultivators’ ploughs supplied with the rude 
thongs atta(dLed to the yokes and to supply the zamjhdaro and 
villagers with a certain number of shoes every year. The hides of 
cattle dying in the village are their traditional perquisite, and they 
are frequently suspected, not without good cause, of poisoning 
cattle for the sake of their skins. Their wommifolk are the 
village midwives. 

The Brahmans (27,968) are, as a rule, well-to-do cultivators. Brahmaiia. 
Formerly they held many estates granted them as Jdgzr or rent- 
free properties hy the former chiefs and landed proprietors, but 
estates have now been subdivided into minute shares, and 

1 
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ae a class tiiey are no longer wealthy landlords. living among 
a population consisting largely of aboriginal tribes, the BrShmans 
of Pa^bnan, who probably first came into the district as the 
priests of the Bahsel Esjpnts, are a very ignorant set. There 
are few learned men among them, and thongh most act as 
gvLTUi and purohita, few have any knowledge of the Ssstras 
or can read or write. Physically, they are fine, well-made men 
and show some of the finest spedmens of manhood to be found in 
the district. They axe said to be very quarrelsome and to make 
troublesome tenants and bad kadlox^. 

The Esjputs (26,339) aie the only other caste numbering over 
26,000. Though not very numerous, this is the most influential 
caste in the distiict, as most of the wealthiest zamindSxs belong to 
it. The most influential Esjputs are the ITSmudUg family, who 
are Sarwar Eajputs, and are usually appealed to in caste dissen- 
sions. The Tl^knrais of EankS and Ohainpur are also SarwSrs, 
and are descended from the family of Diwans or nhipf minis- 
terial oflBcers under the old Ohero rulers. The heads of both these 
families did good service in the Mutiny and received from 
Gtovemment the, title of Itai PahSdur, besides hhilatB or dresses of 
honour and rent-free lands. The Esjputs of PalSmau have inter- 
married freely with the Oheros and Kharwars, and some undoubt- 
edly have a large strain of aboriginal blood. 

The purdy aboriginal tribes muster strong in the south of 
Palamau, which ^joins the aboriginal territory of Chote Nagpur 
proper and Sirguja, and their number gradually decreases towards 
the north.^ The majority have settled habits of life and live 
in small villages in the jungle, or when working as 
and labourers, in separate hamlets {fol&i) dependent on the 
la^er villages inhaHted by to Hindu masters. Some, however, 
stffl pursue the same nomadic life as their forefathers, living on 
wild herbs and roots and the produce of the chase, while others, 
little less nomadic in habit, g^row a few hardy crops by a very 
rude system of agiionltore ; they use neither plough nor hoe, but 
merely drop different seeds in small holes made with a sharp 
pointed bamboo, reaping the crops as they come up in turn. 

Ihe Oi^ns are the largest of these aboriginal races, number- 
ing 21,930, of whom two-thirds are found in the three southern 
of Mahuadanr, LatehSr and Bslumath. The OrSons of 
Patou m&j be divided into two distinct sections, viz., those who 
to been s^edin the district for generations past, and those who 
have recently emigrated from OhotS NSgpur, or reside in the 
^ on ^ Wders of the plateau. There is a marked distinction 
- between the two, which tends to show that the Oraona degenerate 
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after a long residenoe in the plains. The first section, who 
reside in the valleys of the Koel and the Amanat, have now lost 
many of the charaoteristios which separate the true Oraon from 
the other jungle tribes. They have very little of the appearance 
of the Oraon that one meets on the top of the Ranchi plateau, and 
can with diflEculty be distinguished from the Bhtiiyas. They have 
given up most of the ancient customs of the fiibe, and their 
dwellings are the same as those of the Bhuiyas and other castes. 

The Oraons to the south, who are said to be the most 
cheerful and light-hearted race in Palamau, have the physical 
appearance and retain, to a large extent, the religious observances 
of the pure Oraons of OhotS Nagpur. They have dark and, 
in some cases, almost black complexions, and rather round faces 
with broad flat noses, projecting jaws, and low foreheads. They 
beUeve in a Supreme Being whom they call Dharmes, *>., the bene- 
ficent one. He is regarded as their creator, but he has given the 
management of the world into the hands of tutelary divinities 
and of bhuU or devils, whom they have to propitiate. The Baiga 
or Fahan is in charge of these tutelary divinities, and officiates at 
the chief feasts on behalf of the whole community; while the 
Ojha or sorcerer is in charge of the bhut^ or devils and has to 
find them out or drive them away. These divinities and devils 
are free to act as they please, and Dharmes does not interfere with 
them. But the Oraons invoke him in their greatest difficulties, 
especially when they have had recourse to the Pahan, the Ojh5 and 
the Sokha or witch-finder, and found them powerless to help them. 

Then they turn to Dharmes, and sacrifice a white cock with the 
invocation “ Dharmes, you are our creator. Have mercy upon us.’' 

One curious spirit believed in by the Oraons is Murkuri or the 
thumping bhfit, Europeans to show their kindness and fami- 
liarity thump people on the back. If this is followed by fever or 
any kind of sickness, it wiU be ascribed to the passing of Murkuri 
from the body of the European into the body of the native.” * ; 

The Oheros number 15,293, and over four-fifths are found in the cheros. 
Daltonganj, La.tehar and Patan thinas. They are subdivided into 
2 sub-castes, Barahazar and TerahazEr or B xrbandhi. The former 
is the higher in rank and includes some of the descendants of the 
old rilling houses of Palamau, who assume the title of BSrbuSn ; but 
the wealthier families among them and the TerahazUr Oheros have 
married into local Rajput families, and now call themselves Ohanhan 
Rajputs. Once the lords of Palamau, the Oheros have never for- 
gotten that they were a great people, and that their descent is an 


* The Revd. P. Dehon, S.J., 
A, S. B., Vol. I, 1906. 
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iononraHe one. Only the poorest among them will hold the 
plough, and none of them -will carry loads upon their heads. 
They are extravagant and fond of display, and will run irrecover- 
ahly into debt, so long as they have the smallest fraction of an 
estate left to give as seoniity; and the result is that one hy one the 
Cheros have almost all lost their estates. 

■ The distinctive physical traits of the Oheros have been 
considerably softened by their alliances with pure Hindu families, 
which their andent power and large possessions enabled them to 
secure ; but they appear still to exhibit an unmistakable Dravidian 
physiognomy. Th^ vary in colour, but are usually of a light 
brown. They have, as a rule, high cheekbones, smaU eyes 
obliquely set, and eyebrows to correspond, low broad noses, and 
large mouths with protuberant lips. The religion of the Cheros 
is still in a state of transition, and they observe a sort of dual 
worship, which discloses unmistakable traces of their non-Aryan 
descent. For the worship of the Hindu gods they employ 
HanaujiS or Sskadwipi BrShmans, who are received on terms of 
equality by other members of the sacred order ; and their spiritual 
guides (gurm) are either Brahmans or Q-harbari Q-osains. But 
they also reverence Animistic deities of the type known to other 
aboriginal tribes, to whom goats, fowls, sweet-meats, and wine are 
offered in the month of Aghan, so as to secure a good harvest. In 
these sacrifices Brihmans take no part, and they are conducted by 
a priest (Baiga) belonging to one of the aboriginal races. 

The Horwas (9,394) are found almost entirely in the Banks and 
Fstan thanas, and are most numerous in the former thana which 
lies on the borders of Sirguja. They are described as follows 
by Mr. Forbes: — ^“lu appearance they have a greater resem- 
blance to the African negro than any of the Munto tribes — around 
faces, very black dcins, large mouths, very thick lips, and broad flat 
noses. They are short, thick-set men, with deep chests and broad 
shoulderB, giving the idea of great power ; at the same time, they 
are exceedingly active. Like all wild tribes, they are very poor 
onUivatorB, and grow none but the hardiest of crops. They love 
a forest life, and subsist upon vrild herbs and roots and the 
produce of the chase. They are very keen hunters, and spend 
half their time in the forest. A Korwa equipped for the is 
the Teij iype of a savage. I have frequently come across t.TioTn 
both singly and in parties of ten or twelve, armed with bows and 
arrows, yrith small bright axes in their waists, stealiag quietly 
thioi^h the^ jungle, tracking down the deer.” One of the most 
pleasing traiis of the un^ilt KorwS is his marvellous truthful- 
PesB. One of them when on trial has been known to acknowledge 
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stolidly 15 daooities, three or four accompanied by murder, and 
deny indignantly a sixteenth, feeling the unmerited oharge most 
keenly. 

The MundSs number 9,607, of whom 9,000 axe found in the MuimSs. 
BSlumath thUua, in the south-east of the district. They are an 
offshoot of the "well-known Munda tribe of the ChotS Nagpur 
plateau, and no special account of them is required. 

A certain number of them in the OhhechhaXi valley axeshnin- 
known as Bhuinhars, sometimes "written as Bhuniyars, of whom 
the foUo"wiitg account is given by Father Dehon in an article, 

“The Religion and Customs of the UrSons,” published in 
the Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengd, vol. I, 1906:— 

“The Bhuniyars were the first settlers in Barwe, OhheohhSii 
and Sirguja, hence their name Bhuniyars, which means first 
settlers. Look at the map of ChotS Nagpur, and it "will be 
seen that Barwe, GhhechhSri and Sirguja are separated from the 
country first occupied by the Mundas and Omons by a chain 
of hiUs and ‘p&ta running from Palamau to Palkot. "Well, these 
Bhuniyars are only the descendants of a few Mundls who had 
.crossed the hills and settled in Barwe and Chhechhliii. This is 
proved by their similar traditions, the tombstones which are 
exactly the same as those of the Mund^s, the similarity of their 
customs, and the names of some viUages. Is it not very likely 
that, as the Oraons inm:eased in number, the 7 spread from the 
side of Lohardag^ towards Palkot, whilst the Mundas retreated 
and left their brethren of Barwe and OhhechhSii separated from 
the main body? By degrees also the Oraons emigrated from 
iKukra, crossed the mountain and came to settle in GbheohhSri and 
Barwe, where the same process takes place. The OrSons take 
possession of the lowlands, whilst the MundSs retire to the small 
plateaus or high lands on the mountains. Colonel Dalton ^eaks of 
the Bhuniyaxs as being a different r6ioe and does not know how to 
classify them ; but for one who has lived a long time among them 
there is no doubt at all. Some old men of Barwe still remember 
that when they were young, their fathers were still in communi- 
cation "with the Mun^ of NSgpur. The Bhuniyars of Sirguja 
being the farthest away from the MundSs axe known only by that 
name. In QhhechhSri is the transition stage, and they axe called 
Bhuniyars or MundSs indifferently, whilst in Baxwe, where they 
are the nearest to the old stock, they "will only accept ^e nanfie 
of Mun(^. Now that their relations "with the MundSs have 
ceased and they have lost their language, and have moreover 
abandoned the local traditions and gods of the Mundas, "they axe 
likely to form a different caste. XTp tiU now they affirm tbut 
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when they go to Nagpur and explain everything to their hhaU^ 
they are looked upon as being of tiie same caste ; but they do not 
intermarry.” 

PariiaiydB. The Paxhaiyas (7,277) are the remnant of a tribe who, accord- 
ing to their own tradition and the traditions of other races in the 
district, once formed an important section of the population. 
Some of their songs are evidently old war songs of the tribe, and 
one referring to the invasion of Palamau has a burden of “ Ply, fly, 
Deo Sabi is coming, and we cannot resist him” ; this Deo Sabi 
was the father of Puran Mai, one of the leaders of the invading 
force. At the present day, many of the Paxhaiyas are to be 
found residing in the plains, but they generally choose the more 
jungly villages, and reside in a separate iold or hamlet. Some 
axe good cultivators; but the majority live in the hill ranges 
and roam about from spur to spur, clearing small patches of 
ground, on which they cultivate a few hardy crops, and bring- 
ing down to the plains honey, bees-wax, lac, and other jungle 
px^uce, to barter for grain, salt, tobacco and cloth. 

NagesiSs. . The Nagesias, who number 5,116, are found chiefly in the 
Mahuadanx thana, which contains 3,967 members of the tribe. 
They axe also called Eisan, a word meaning merely a tiller of 
the soil, and it has been conjectured that the tribe acquired that 
name from devoting themselves peculiarly to cultivation. They 
are a simple light-hearted race, who are denizens of the jungle or 
.cultivate the skirts of the forests. They axe said to be sturdy, 
industrious cultivators, extremely averse to service and any form 
of menial labour, beyond ploughing the fields or cutting the crops 
for another peasant. 

Birjias. The Birjias are another Dravidian tribe and have only 1,168 
representatives in the district; of these 1,054 axe inhabitants of 
the MahuSdanr thana. A few have entered the villages of the 
level valleys in the south and have become cultivators ; but the 
bulk live in groups of two or three families on the spurs of the 
•highest hills. By cutting the forest and burning the under- 
wood, they dear a small space of ground on the top of the spur, 
where they have fixed their home for the yeax. On this land 
they cultivate a few soanly crops, which barely supply their wants. 
They use neither plough nor hoe, but plant their seed in pTYiall , 
holes drilled with a pointed bamboo. They axe a jungly tribe, 
roa min g from hill to hill, and supplementing their crops by roots, 
herbs, and other jungle products, which they barter for the 
grain, salt and tobacco of the lowlands. 

SooxAi In appearance the villages resemble those found in the plains 
Soaih B i hSr and £a ihfi Qiols Nsgptiz plateau. 13ie houses, 
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which are almost invariahly huilt of mud aud roofed with red tiles Villages 
or thatched with grass, are huddled together without any order or 
arrangement; and except in those villages which boast of a bazar, 
no two houses adjoin. There is, however, a marked difEerence 
between the houses of the aboriginal tribes and those belonging 
to persons of Aryan descent. In the latter case the homestead 
has a neat comfortable appearance, and all its surroundings are in 
good order, while the former are slovenly and ill kept, the house 
being badly tiled or thatched, and the fences half broken down. 

The following description of an ordinary Oraon village, 
given by Father Dehon, in the article quoted above, will 
apply to most of the aboriginal colonies: — “In some parts of 
the country the Oraons live in large villages consisting of 100 
and even 200 houses. These are huddled together in the most 
perfect disorder : there are no thoroughfares, but only small little 
bits of winding and crooked paths — a most perfect labyrinth leading 
you to an infinite series of ouUde-sacB^ each one more puzzling 
than the last. A European who finds himself in one of these 
mazes would find it impossible to get out of it without a guide. 
Nothing more monstrously filthy can be imagined than one of 
these villages in the rainy season. As it is impossible to dig 
any ditch in such a disorderly heap of houses, the rain collects 
and forms stagnant pools. The cattle, the pigs (every Oraon must 
keep five or six pigs) have very soon made a perfect quagmire, 
through which everyone has to wade knee-deep. Imagine the 
sink of filth this must be, and what a mixture of nose-offending 
matter gets accumulated in four months. But the pigs and the 
children delight in it; and you can see them wallowing together 
side by side in perfect harmony. 

“ The houses are very small and low, most of them consisting' 
cf four mud walls, 15 feet long, 7 feet high, and 6 feet broad, 
surmounted by a thatched roof. In the middle of one^ of these 
walls there is a hole A\ feet high, which is the door ; it is level 
with the ground, whilst on both sides there is a raised hut hollow 
verandah, under which a whole family of pigs are always fighting 
and screaming. Inside, the logia is divided into three parts ; 
on one side the buUocks and the goats, separated from the middle 
room by three bamboos put horizontally and resting on one side 
in the wall and, on the otW side, attached to a pole. Near the 
pole there is a fimall door of trellised bamboos. On the other 
side is the granary, and a place for pots and pans and all kinds 
of uiensHs, where they He heaped up together. In the middle is 
a small room left for the people to sit in and prepare their food. 

There are generally three chulhda or hearths. No Government in 
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the timft of any epidemic ever invented a more perfect system of 
fumigation. The ehulh&s are lighted with half -dried wood, the 
water is boiling, there is no chimney, no hole except the door, and 
the smoke and steam soon entirely fill the whole compartment. 
Natives themselves choke and congh, and bitter tears roll 
down their cheeks. As for a European, it would be death by 
sufiocatian if he had to remain half an hour in it. Added to all 
this is the stench of goats and the smell of cows and dirty men 
WATidiTig together, and you will have an idea of the ordeal 
through which the nostrils have to pass. The entrance is closed 
by two big revolving planks roughly hewn out of the trunk of a 
tree. They are a most heavy and imwieldy concern, too, to the 
fingers that are caught between them, when with a screech and a 
bang they come together. On the upper part you have a similar 
plank to support the wall above the door. This is caUed the 
Jtaparphora, i.e., the forehead-breaker. Never was a name so well 
applied. The natives tkemselves are not in danger of breaking 
theix heads, simply on account of their hardness, but for a 
European who would deem it polite to go in bare-headed his fate 
would be sealed. As for the missionary, who has often to go and 
visit his people in time of sickness, his dilapidated lopi bears 
witness to the numerous encounters it has had with the famous 
kaparphora.*l 

In more dvilized villages the residence belonging to each family 
consists generally of four houses, built so as to form a square 
with a quadrangle in the centre. This interior quadrangle is 
called the dngan or yard ; round it are the four houses above 
mentioned, in which the different members of the family reside. 
Each house has a verandah, and consists of two or more rooms, 
according to the means and status of the occupants ; one is 
gaueraUy set aside as a store-house or granary. Sometimes, when 
^e hunily is a large one and in comfortable circumstances, there 
axe two court-yards, and the principal Louse, facing the street, is 
of more pretending proportions. It has an upper story, and there 
is a broad verandah in front. 

The above is a description of the dwellmgs of the better 
of oultivatois and of the petty landlords and farmers. The 
dwellmgs of the poorer classes are of an humbler description, and 
are built either of mud or of wattle and dab. They consist some- 
tones of one and sometimes of two houses facing each other «i-nr( 
waded in on each side with a bamboo fence to form a court- 
yard ; they are generally surrounded by a high bamboo paling, 
on wbioh vaxious creepers are grown ; this enclosure is called the 
btri or homestead land. 
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The dwellmgs of the chief landed proprietors generally consist 
of a huge pile built of mud and tiled. The plan is that common 
to most Indian country houses, and consists of two or more 
quadrangles, one of which is set apart for the ladies of the 
establishment. Most of the older mansions are built upon the 
remains of an ancient garA or fort erected by the founder of the 
family, and ate still surrounded by a moist or dry ditch, which 
is now used as a depository for all the rubbish and filth of the 
village. Some of the wealthier families have improved their 
residences by the addition of tall brick houses, built at difierent 
periods, after the native style and without any uniformity; and 
this combination gives an nnique and often picturesque appear- 
ance to the building, particularly when built among tall trees 
with fine foliage. The house is generally situated in the centre 
of the village or little town bearing the name of the estate, and 
from its elevated position is a conspicuous feature in the scene. 

Most of the houses round are occupied by the dependants and 
farm servants of the family, and there is generally a bazar in 
which a weekly market is held. 

Many curious customs and superstitions prevail among all 
classes and castes regarding the building of their houses. No 
Hindu, he he landlord or peasant, would dream of erecting a 
square house. It must be oblong, and the two longer sides must 
run north and south ; the owners cannot, however, assign any 
reason for this. Before proceeding to build, the Brahman or 
Ojha must he consulted to ascertain the proper day on which to 
Gommenoe laying the foundations, and to state whether the site 
chosen is a lucky one or not. The Kharwars and jungle tribes 
follow to a certain extent the custom of the Xols, or something 
like it, i.e., they place 21 grains of paddy on the spot selected 
over-night and return in the morning to ascertaili the result. 

If the grain has been disturbed or attacked by white-ants during 
the night, the spot is abandoned as unlucky ; if untouched the 
building is commenced, and when completed, a house wanning 
is given to friends, and the family enter into possession. 

The ordinary articles of domestic fumitnxe comprise a siring Eamituxe • 
bed or two, made by the village carpenter, one or two iron frying 
pans, an iron ladle, and a knife used for cutting up vegetables. 

Water is generally kept and carried in the ordinary earthen 
vessels called gharas^ and only the better class of cultivators own 
brass water vessels. Next to cattle, the poi^ession of brass dishes 
is a token of wealth. These brass dishes are much valued both 
for their intrinsio worth, and for the ease with which they are 
stowed away. Many families own vessels which have been handed* 
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down through successiTe generations; only those required for 
daily use axe kept above ground, the remainder being buried and 
only produced on state occasions. What treasure the family pos- 
sesses is often deposited in these vessels and buried with them. 
The system of burying treasure is common to all dasses. The 
spot selected is known only to the heads of the family: some- 
times it is in the floor of the house, sometimes in the walls of 
the different buildings ; many families have a custom of hiding 
their wealth in some cave or imder some rook on the nearest lull 
The exact spot is known only to the parents, who rarely inform 
the children until they are at the point of death ; and it frequently 
happens that a man who is known to be possessed of considerable 
wealth is carried oiS without having had time to communicate the 
^t to his heirs. 

The Hindus of PaJ^au, including such Hinduized tribes as 
theCberosand the HharvSra, dress themselves like their neigh- 
bours in fiil^. The apparel of a Hindu of average means oon- 
sists a dhoti or waist doth wrapped round the loins and falling 
over the legs as far as the knees, a chadar or dohar of cotton, whi<i 
serves as a covering for the upper part of the body, and a pair 
of country-made shoes ; a jdma or coat and a turban or pagri are 
also worn on special occasions. The poorer people ordinarily wear 
a hopiii or bhdgwdn, which is a narrow piece of country doth about 
3 feet long and a few inches broad, costing about 4 pice. It is 
passed between the thighs and attached in front and behind to 
strings worn round the waist. The women of the superior Hindu 
castes wear 8d;*»g ; but those of the lower castes and the aboriginal 
tribes wear the kliaurhid, which is a garment composed of two ' 
long strips of doth sewn by their edges along the middle, and 
fringed with red or occasionally black and blue threads. 

, The food of the people consists for the most part of rice, maize, 
»wud (Eleusine Coracana), wheat and barley. Eice, which is 
the staple food of the people in Bengal, is not the staple food of 
tho^ poor in this district but rather that of the weU-to-do. The 
majoriiy live on maize and the various bkadoi and rabi crops, such 
as marud and other millets, like gondii, sdwdn, ehim and kodo, 
oereala and pulses like wheai^ barley, gram, and occasionally peas 
lintels and khesdri. For the most part they eat these in the form 
of iatiu, a flour prepared -from wheat or one of the many 
jdnds of coarse grains and pulses, the meal being accompanied 
by T^etables, salt and a few simple condiments. 

^ The proportion in wHoh the various grains enter into the 
^Mary of the people differs very greatly. In the north, where 
the population is mainly Hindu, and the aUuvial plams fomed 
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by the Son, ICoel and AicSnat are under paddy or rahi oultiTation, 
rice is largely consumed, besides mama, wheat, barley and gram. 
The hilly tracts, which form the remainder of the district, are 
mainly inhabited by semi-Hinduized aboriginal tribes, who culti- 
vate little rice and even less rabi. Here bhadoi crops, such as 
maize, marua and to a smaller extent sdicdn and hodo, are 
extensively grown and consumed, while rice, wheat and barley 
are of minor importance. 

In addition to these food-grains, the inhabitants in the wilder 
parts resort largely to the use of edible forest products to supple- 
ment their food-supply. The most important of these products 
is the corolla of the flower of the mahuA tree, which is met with 
in all parts of the district, growing in equal profusion in culti- 
vated and forest tracts. The flower is in season in March and 
April, when it is gathered in large quantities, as it falls ripe from 
the tree, by the women and children ; and after being sun-dried, 
is usually prepared for food by boiling. The seeds of the s&l tree, 
the fruit of the banyan and plpal, wild yams, the bheltcd or fruit 
of the Semecarpus Anaoardium,the pidr (Buohanania latifolia), 
the bair (Zizyphus Jujuba), and a large variety of other jungle 
fruits and roots are also eaten cooked or raw, and form a very 
important addition to the ordinary food supply of the poorer 
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PUBLIC HEALTH. 

Under the system introduced in 1892, all births and deaths 
that take place are reported by tile chavkid&rs to the pohoe, and 
the latter submit monthly returns to the Civil Surgeon, by whom 
statistics for the whole district are prepared. Doubt has often 
been thrown upon the accuracy of the statistics thus obtained 
through the agency of the village ehauJudar^ and it is beyond 
question that the diseases to which death is ascribed are often 
incorrectly stated, for the chatikiddr has no medical knowledge and 
indisecimmately dasses a number of deaths under the general 
heads of fever, cholera, etc. But in I’alSmau it is noticeable that 
the result of the last census was to shew the general accuracy of 
the returns giving the total number of vital occurrences. These 
returns indicated an excess of births over deaths aggregating 
21,099 during the decade ending in 1900, and this corresponded 
very closely with the statistics of the census, which shewed an 
increase of 22,830 persons. 

Since that time the population has grown very greatly, the 
excess of births over deaths in the 6 years ending in 1906 being 
altogether 75,165 or more than three-fold the increase observed 
during the preceding decade. In each of the last 'three years 
the Hrth-rate was the highest recorded in Bengal, being no less 
than 56*81 per mille in 1904, 51-33 in 1905 and 55*06 in 1906. 
The growth of population has been particularly marked in 
Ean^ thaua, which returned a birth-rate of 65*62 and 59*88 
per mille in the first 2 years and of over 60 per milLe in 1906, 
and in Chattarpui, where the corresponding figures were 66*77, 
56*07 and 58*63 per nulle. 

The lowest birth-rate recorded smoe the district was constituted 
was in 1892, when it was 30*34 per mille; and the highest is 
‘56*81 per n^e recorded in 1904. The highest death-rate is 
47*87 per mille returned in 1900, a year of distress, in whioh fever 
was very prevalent and there was a severe epidemic of cholera ; 
and the lowest death-rate is 27*22 per mille, recorded in 1898^ 
when the people were recovering from the ifemine of 1897. 
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Of all tibe diseases met with in the distrieii fever oaxisra the Fsiroi* 
greatest mortality. The death-rate attributed to it Las never 
fallen below SJO per mille since the formation of the distriot, and. 
it has been known to rise as high as 32'72 per Tnillfl in 1900. Fever. 
Even allowing for the element of error due to the want of Tnfi<^inn 1 
knowledge on the part of the reporting agency, which causes the 
eJmikul&r to regard fever as a general cause of death, there is 
little doubt that fever is really responsible for the greater number 
of the deaths every year, and that in many cases these are caused 
by malarial affections. This is particularly the case in the tract 
south-west of the Daltonganj-Eanchi road, where the people are 
infested with malaria. The following account of the different 
types of fever met with has been prepared from a note supplied 
by a former Civil Surgeon, Babu E. 0. Mozumdar. 

Daltonganj, the headquarters of the district, is fairly healthy, 
esceptin the rainy season, when cases of malaria are observed; but 
in some of the rural areas malaria is very prevalent with enlarge- 
ment of the spleen and Hver. Of the different types of malaria, 
ague, quotidian, quartan and tertian axe the most common ; double 
types are rarely observed. The dispensary records shew ^t the 
highest temperature readied is 106,“ and that the pulse, though 
very rapid, never exceeds 130. Enlargement of the spleen is felt 
within the second week of the fever ; and under quinine treatment, 
the fever rapidly disappears when there are no complications. 
Bemittent fever is occasionally observed in different forms, such 
as malarial, non-malarial and typho-malarial or bilious remittent. 
Malarial remittent fever is not fondamentally different from an 
intermittent fever, being merely due to the coalescence of attacks 
with absence of the usual intermission. Such a fever lasts for a 
short time, and is now and then attended with hyperpyrexia, 
delirium and coma. 

Two varieties of non-malarial remittent fever are found. One 
is a continued fever with low temperature ranging from 99° E. to 
101° F., which persists for we^ without being rdieved by 
quinine. In the second variety the temperature is high, ranging 
from 101° F. to 106° F., the hver is invariably congested, md 
qninine treatment does no good. The fever invariably- subsides <m 
the 14th, 18th or 2l8t day or later, and relapses are not -nnooni- 
mon. Some enlargement of the spleen and fimemia persist for 
some time. Tme typhoid fever is rare. In some instances bilious 
diarrhoea persists hi oases of remitteut fever with some typhoid 
symptoms. 

Simple continued fever or ephemeral fever, due to indiscretion 
In eating or drinking and to exposure to the heat of the sop cq: 
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cold, is met with, and hypeq)yrexia due to sunstroke is not 
uncommon. Oases of ms fid fever also occur. There is febrile 
disturbance lasting for 3 or 4 days with congestion of the nasal 
mucous membrane either of one nostril or of both nostrils. Injec- 
tion of cold water into the nostrils and pricking the inflamed 
nostril are the modes of treatment adopted. Influenza of a mild 
type is occasionally prevalent, the principal symptoms being low 
fever and catarrh, lasting for a short time. Acute rheumatism 
with joint troubles, hyperpyrexia and heart complication are not 
uncommonly met with. Diphtheria occasionally prevails among 
children during the cold weather. Ghicken-pox and measles are 
very common at the latter part of the cold weather and at the 
beginning of the hot season. 

From the records of the district it appears that epidemics of 
cholera occur every second or third year, serious outbreaks having 
occurred in 1892, 1894, 1897, 1900, 1903 and 1907. The worst of 
these epidemics was in 1894, when the death-rate caused by the 
disease rose to the unprecedented figure of 1M6 per mille. The 
area aifected in that year was, it is said, too scaMered to be effi- 
ciently dealt with ; the superstition of the people, their habit of 
flying into the jungle on an outbreak occurring, and their dislike 
and mistrust of European medicines, made it a hopeless task to 
cope effectively with the disease ; while the chaukiddrs^ naturally 
enough, fled with the other villagers, and returning only when it 
was considered safe, reported the outbreak of the occurrence only 
after it was over. Every effort was made to afford medical aid ; 
but the result was that while the total number of deaths from the 
disease amounted to 6,666, the number who obtained medical aid 
was only 476. Besides these epidemics, there are sporadic and 
local outbreaks of the disease almost every year in the hot 
weather. 

The conditions favouring the spread of the disease, remarks 
a former Civil Surgeon, “are only too patent — filthy, sodden 
villages, and a water-supply polluted in every possible way, the 
latter evil being specially intensified by deficiency of rain for 
a long time before. ^ The weekly bazars held in large villages, 
bringing a large concourse of people together, contribute to its 
spread.” The usual source of the drinking water-supply in the 
hot weather in the villages to the south is the dhani or common 
village spring. It is a tiny square hole, usually about 2 feet 
square, sunk in one of the lower terraces of' a set of rice fields 
constructed in the bed of a ravine. This hole is kept from 
in by alternate layers of planks. Often there is only 
^one such dhdni for the whole village, and it is used by both cattle 
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and men, wHile iihe rice fields themselves are contaminated 
by the droppings of cattle which find their best grazing there. 

No more polluted source of water-supply can weU be imagined, 

Bowdl complaints, dysentery and dimhoea are common, owing Bowel 
to the same causes as those mentioned above and to the f^ iliat 
in the hot weather the water-supply is scanty and becomes impure, 
while in tiie rains the hill streams, from which a number of 
persons obtain their water-supply, bring down surface washings 
charged with various impurities. Another fertile source of bowel 
complaints is the iudigestihle food eaten by the people. 

Plague first broke out in the district in 1901, when there were piagne, 
168 deaths. In 1902 and 1904 only a few imported cases were 
noticed, and in 1903 no oases occurred. In 1905 the disease took 


an epidemic form and was prevalent in the headquarters of the 
district, as wdl as in some of the rural areas, continuing till the 
middle of May 1906. The bubonic type mostly prevailed; 
septicoemic and pneumonic types being rwely observed. Up to 
the present, this terrible scourge has not obtained a firm footing in 
the district, the total number of fatal oases up to the end of 1906 
being only 800. This immunity is doubtless largely due to the 
fact that the people, accustomed as they are to nomadic ways, 
evacuate their villages on the first appearance of plague. 

Among other common diseases may be mentioned spleen, ear other 


and eye diseases, rhenmatio affections, vmiereal diseases, ulcers, disea^ 
diseases of the re^iratoiy system, and skin diseases. The glare famitiM. 


and dust accompanying the hot dry climate of PalSmau appear 


to prediq)ose to cataract, and blindness is unusually common. 


no less thw 140 out of every 100,000 males and 145 out of 


every 100,000 females being returned as blind at the census of 
1901, as compared with the I^vincial average of 95 males and 
85 females. 


Vaccination is compulsory only within the municipal area of vacoiha- 
Daltonganj, and, to judge from the annual statistics, is not sonoir. 
popular among the people as in other districts of Ohota NSgpur, 

&ough steady progress has been made in recent years. In 
1905-06 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 16,210, 
representing 26*41 per mfile of the population, and the average 
annual number of successful operations in the preceding 5 years 
was 15,564 or 25*35 per miUe ; these proportions are lower than 
in any other district in the Division and are much lower than the 


corresponding averages for the Province (35*88 and 31*14 per 
miUe). On the other hand, Patemau has one of the best records in 


Bengal for the protection afforded to infants, 730*9 per mille being 
sc^ooessfully vaccinated in 1905-06, and 775*6 per mfile in 1904-05, 
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ia the former year only two distriots, and in the latter year one, 
shewed better results. Serious epidemics of small-pox are rare ; 
only thrice siaoe the formation of the district has the death-rate 
from this disease exceeded 1 per nulle, and it has never been 
as high as 2 per miUe. 

There is one hoEpital in the district situated in Daltonganj and 
four dispensaries under State control situated at Garhwa, HaidSr- 

nagar, LatehSr and 
Banka. The hos- 
pital at Daltonganj 
was established in 
1867, and this was 
the only medical 
institution in the 
district till 1896, 
when a dispensary 
was started at 
Banks, thanks to the EberaBty of Baja Govind Parshad Siugh, 
at whose expense it is maintained. The d%)ensaries at Garhwa 
and Latehar were subsequently opened in 1902. The Daltonganj 
Hospital contains 14 beds for male and 6 beds for female patients, 
and the dispensary at Garhwa 3 beds for male and 1 bed for 
female patients ; the other dispensaries afford out-door relief only. 
The margiual statement sufficiently diews the increasing popularity 
of the medical relief afforded. 

Besides these public medical institutions, there are a railway 
di^ensary and a police hospital at Daltonganj, and a private 
dispensary attached to the colliery at Bajhara, which contains 8 
bedu 


Yeabs. 

ATEEAeE AHNtTiL 
TBEATED. 

ETJ&CfiEB 

In- 

patients. 

Out- 

paiJents. 

Total. 

1890-94 

108 

3,069 

3,177 

1895-99 

24C 

5,178 

5,424 

1900-04 ... j 

835 

10,090 

10,425 

1905 

303 

10,185 

10,488 
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FOEESTS. 

The G-oTenuaent forests in PalSmau ezfcend over 259 square miles, 

-viz., 188 square miles of reserved forests and 71 square miles 
of protected forests, or one-nineteenth of the total area of the 
district. 

The reserved forests are situated in the more hilly parts of the bxsbbvxd 
district at an elevation varying from 1,000 to 3,600 feet, but also 
include considerable areas of level or slightly undolatmg ground. 

They may be divided into 4 areas, viz., s&l areas extending 
over 102^ square miles, ihair (10 square miles), upper or hill 
mixed forests (73^ square miles), and blanks (3 square miles) . 

In many parts of the first area (Shores robusta) is found 
almost pure, whilst in other parts it is mixed -nith other species, 
such as ssm (Terminalia iomentosa), pi&r (Buohanania lat^oUa), 
auri (FhyUanthns emblica^ dJutwtha (Anogeissus latifolia), tidM 
(Lagerstroemia parviflora), kankar (Zis^hus zylopyra), and 
biri (Gasearia tomentosa). 831 usually occupies liie depressionB 
and lower slopes, and is mainly represented by groups of coppice 
poles, 1 foot or 2 feet in girth, forming a slightly interrupted 
canopy; but in some localities it occupies the cre^ of ridges, 
and a small proportion of the poles are from 2 feet to ra&er 
over 3 feet in girth, whilst trees of 4 feet to 7 feet in girth 
are found in depressions. 

Khair (Acacia Catechu) occurs mostly in the plains, and it is 
only found in certain localities, piincipilly where the system of 
shifting cultivation known as jhUm has been carried on or ‘ 
the original crop has been destroyed in oilier ways. It is usoaUy 
mixed -with a variety of inferior spedes, such as bel (.SSgle 
Marmdos), Terminalia tomentosa, mabud (Bassia latifolia), 
Anogeissus latifolia, dheri (Eydia oalydna), Gasearia tomentosa, 
Buohanania latifolia, etc.; the principal localities in which this 
type of orcp is found are EechM, BetlS, and round Eerh, but 
patches of it also occur in Eohbarwa, Labgarh, BagochampS, 

Ghuigtar, Garanj and TungSrL On the whole, the growth of 
khair is very poor. 

The accoant of the reserved forests has been compiled mainly from reports by 
tlve Divisional Forest Officer* Mr, J. P. Haslett* 
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The hill or upper mixed forests oontaia a large Tariety 
of fipedes, in which the following predomioate:— safe* (BosweUia 
thuiifera), gialffa/ or yellow cotton tree (Ooohlospermum Q-ossy- 
piuox), Anogeissus latifolia, Lagerstroemia parviflora, ebony 
(Diospyros melanoxylon), satia wood (Chloroxylon Swietenia), 
Fhyllanthus Emblioa, ^gle Marmelos, heonjhi (Steroolia villosa} 
and jingar (Odina Wodier). Generally, the crop is composed 
of unsound or ill-formed trees, often of coppice origin ; but 
some kinds of trees, such as ebony, and the young growth are, 
as a rule, promisuig. Ebony in places attains feet to 3 feet in 
gi 3 rth, and satin wood trees of the same dimensions are also found. 
The largest tree is the salai, which ranges up to 6 feet and 7 feet 
in girth. Bamboos (Dendrooalamus strictes) are found almost 
throughout the mixed forests, in parts of which they are very 
abundant. They are also found in the hhair areas, but are rate in 
the sSl areas. They appear to thrive best on rodliy slopes. 

Q^e reserved forests are divided into 8 blocks, as shewn in 

the margia, the BSxesanr block, 
with an area of 89 square 
nudes, oonstitutiag the southern 
range, and the other seven 
blocks, with a total area of 99 
square miles, the northern range. 
The largest of the blocks in 
the latter range, the Saidup 
Hock, consists of hills, from the 
foot of which the ground dopes 
down in the direction of the various streams, which finally find 
their way into the Kod and Auranga rivers. Here b&I is found 
forming almost a pure bdt along the foot of the bills and up the 
cool' shady ravines intersecting them. On the sides of the hills 
and on their summits, where the soil is.pooter, (,&l altogether 
ceases to exist and gives place to facee growth of a very varied 
chaiaoter. In the Eamandlg block the conditions of soil, the 
configuration of the ground, and the nature of the tree growth 
^ siinila r to those found in the Saidup block ; and the growth 
IS as variable, possiHy owing to dimatio influences, such as 
firost, which has affected the growth of ft&l in the low-lying damp 
localities. There is a plentiM supply of bamboos in this forest, 
but little or no demand for them, and the difficult nature of the 
gtoond and the cost of the labour required for extracting them 
make exportation unprofitable. 

^ .The BetlS Hook in the same range oontams large quantities of 
ihair trees and bamboos of the Dendrooalamus striotus species. 


Name. 

Area in acres. 

Baresazir 

S6,»S1 

Betla 

6,847 

Eecbkl 

440 

Kumaadih 

9,816 

Ot^ 

698 

Piri 

1,523 

Ramandag 

16,595 

Sttidap 

27,520 
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The greatest demand for bamboos is from this blook, -vehioh is the 
only one in which any systematio method of working the forests 
for bamboos has been introdnced. In the Knman^, Ores and 
Phi hLodks conditions as to soil, climate, confignration, etc., are 
much the same as in the RamandSg and Saidup forests. Sal is 
found in the lowlands, and much the same sort of growth in . 
other parts as is described above.' The last block in this range 
is the Keohki block, which comprises an area of less than a square 
mile at the junction of the Kod and AurangS rivers, 10 miles from 
Daltonganj. The soil is poor and dry, and the surface is for 
the most part undulating and rooky. The growth consists mainly 
of kiair, bamboos and grass. A portion of the southern boundary 
runs over the crests of one or two low-lying lulls, along the 
slopes of which a narrow fringe of sal can be observed. 

It is interesting to note that in all these blocks the sal tree 
appears to prefer the northern sides of the hill ranges, which 
chiefly run east and west. This would seem to be due to the 
shade that aq)ect enjoys throughout the cold weather, the soil 
being consequently damper and cooler, than on the southern slopes, 
and retoming moisture much further into the cold weather.* 

The forests of the Baresinr blcxh, which constitutes the southern Soatiem 
range, form a compact area of 89 square miles, lying south of the 
Xoel, the rest of the blocks described above being situated north 
of that river. The nature of the forests is similar to that .found 
in the other blocks, but sal is more plentiful in the western portion 
of this block, at BSiesSor, MSromSnr, NetarhSt, and Bud, and 
is healthier and of better growth and size. Dry and green sOl 
timber is exported from near MSromanr along the Bechki- 
BSresSni road, which, though hilly, is practicable for cart trafSc, 
and is sent to Daltonganj, a distance of about 40 mules ; but the 
demand is limited. Bamboos are found near Barest in large 
quantities and are scattered about in other parts of the blook. 

Forest conservation in Falamau dates back to 1879, when 179 
square miles of forest were reserved, the lemaioing forests being 
constituted reserves in 1884. Before July 1904 they formed 
a separate division, but since that date tiie charge has been 
combined with that of the forests in HazSiitegh, the whole 
constituting the PalSmau Forest Division. The staff main- 
tmhed in the Pa^mau district in subordination to the Divisional 
Forest OflGioer consists of one Deputy Hanger, one Forester 
and 18 Forest Guards. Since the forests have been under 
the Forest Department, the system of management has been 
almost restricted to protective measures. Outthig of wood has 
been limited to the elicitation of unsound timber and a fe^ 
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matore fxees, cat chiefly in BEresSox, aud to the sale in BetlE of 
nnsoond trees for the manofactore of catch. Such tiinher as 
is sold is conveyed to Daltonganj in carts and is thence forwarded 
to its destination by rail. Host of the bamboos exported are, 
after being carted to KeohM, rafted thence in the rains, but a 
small part is railed from Daltonganj. Altogether 73 miles of road 
have been made, of which 35 nflles are practicable for cart traffic. 

• Mre protection has been in force since 1881-82, efforts being 
made to protect the whole area of the reserved forests; failores 
have averaged 16 square miles or 8J per cent, of the total area per 
annam. lires are chiefly caused by the practice of burning the 
undergrowth below mahuS trees and of burning wood for manur- 
ing fields outside the forests, and allowing such fires to spread. 
The mahu& burning clearance is perhaps the commonest cause of 
fires, as it is carried out in March or April, when the jungle is at 
its driest; when burning is carried out under the dah& system 
of cultivation, in order to manure the land, thunderstorms 
usually occur and moisten the forests and andergrowrth. There 
has been sduie incendiarism, but this has only affected fl-mnll 
areas, 'and, . on the whole, fire protection has been fairly 
successful, ^uoh fires as have occurred in recent times do not 
appear to have done much harm, but a considerable part of 
the older stock seems to have been seriously damaged by 
fires which took place before reservation. Tapping of sdl 
trees for iresin also appears to have been practised on a large scale 
fcrmerly, and was probably the chief cause of the scarcity of trees 
over sapling rise when reservation took place. The resin could be 
earily carried and easily sold, while timber had practically no 
value. The tapping is still done iUioitly, but is now very rare. 
In the south of the district and in depressions frosts damage 
unprotected aai seedlings and coppice shoots every year- Porest 
offences are few ; the inhabitants of surrounding villages have, 
indeed, at present little inducement to steal produce, as they have 
access to relativdy large areas of protected or private forests out- 
ride the reserves. 

Tie chief e:q)orts are bamboos and grass, and to some 
sm timber from the larger trees met with here and there ; but the 
revenue is small, as prices are low. More produce might very 
well be exported, if there were a deniand, but owing to the large 
wooded areas outride the Government forests, there is as yet li t tl e 
need for the people to fall back on the latter and thus create even 
a local demand. Besides sal, which is generally found in the 
lowlands, forming a belt of pure forest at the foot of the bina^ 
other valuable queries, such as satin wood (Ohloroxylon Swieteiiia), 
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ebony (Diospyros melanoaylon) and Bombay blade wood (Dal- 
tergia latifoUa), all good woods for fomitnre, are found in the 
more Hlly parts ; but there are not sufficient trees of any dze 
for a large and steady revenue. The other sources of revenue, 
such as kino, cutch, mahu&, etc., bring in only a trifling 
revenue. 

Bamboos are the most important of the forest products classed Minor 
as minor produce. They are exported from EechM, BefiLS and 
Saidup, and there is a lo(kL demand for them from other forests, 
chiefly Kumindih and OreE, where the surrounding population is 
relativdy dense and bamboos are becoming scarce outside the 
reserves. They are exported to other districts and also sold 
locally at iLechki and in Daltonganj by dealers. Bahai grass is 
found in the Saidup block on the hill sides near HamSmanr, 
Ghipadohar, Elerh and a few other places. Lac is cultivated to a 
small extent on the (Butea frondosa) and husum (Sdhleichera 
trijuga), but the revenue from this source is not large, as it is 
cultivated by the people in almost every village. The manu&o> 
tore of catch {hath) from the khair tree, which is an important 
industry in this district, was carried on in the reserves up to 
1900-01, but has since been stopped. For firewood ihere is only 
a limited demand, Eechki being the only block from whieffi 
any is sold ; a small amount is taken from it daring the rains, 
when it can be transported by water to Daltongauj. 

The protected forests cover an area of 71 square milag The Pboibo- 
majority are situated in the Daltonganj, Qlru and LatehSr 
iahsils and are more or less adjacent to the reserved forests. 

About 13 square mUes are in Leslieganj, an area which comprises 
10 small isolated blocks, ranging in size from less than one square 
mile to a little over 3 square miles. They are under the £ceot 
management of the Deputy Commisaoner tuid are divided into 
4 ciroles, each under a forester, with a subordinate staff of forest 
guards. 

The history of these forests dates back to 1894 when Q-ovem- 
ment issued a notification by which all waste lands that were the 
property of Government, wi^ the exception of lands used by the 
villagexB for cultivation or habitation, were declared protected 
fore^. Subseqently in 1898 the protected forest was dmoaxcated 
into blocks, after exoluding in each village an extent of waste land 
not less than the cultivated area to allow for the extension of 
cultivation. Government approved the boundaries of the demar- 
cated blocks subject to such occasional revision as time and 
experience might show to be required, and rdeased the undemar- 
oa^ area for the free use of the viUagecs, i.a., for grazing) 
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reolamatioii of waste and the supply of jungle produce, without 
restridtion. In 1902 the management of the forests was trans- 
ferred from the Forest Department to the Deputy Oonunissioner, 
as idle stringent rules in force and difficulties about grazing 
caused much discontent among the ryots. The boundaries of the 
blocks have been twice reTised, in 1904 and 1906, the tenants 
being given lands suitable for cultivation in exchange for lands 
better adapted for tree growth. 

Since the protected forests were first constituted, the object 
k^t in view has been not to produce revenue but to conserve the 
forests so as to ensure a continuous supply of forest produce to 
the ryots of the Gtovemment estate. Some blo(^ are able to 
supply more timber, etc., than the ryots drawing on them need, 
{md surplus produce is occasionally sold to outsiders at the 
same rates as are charged in the reserved forests ; but other blocks 
are far less productive .and are showing signs of deterioration. 
The growth is very much the same as in the reserved forests, but 
in some respects they have the advantage of the latter. The 
reserve fore^ boundaries, as a rule, go over ridges or sHrt the face 
of a hill, just taking in perhaps a narrow fringe of s&l forest in the 
lowlands. The protected forests occupy more of the space at the 
foot of the lulls, where the soil is far more suitable for the growth 
of sal, which ceases altogether when the hills are -reached, only a 
mixture of the' less important species being found on the tops and 
sides of the hills, owing to the poorer soil met with there. 

The protected forests consist of the surplus area left over in 
each Government village after allotting the tenants a sufficient 
quantity of waste land in order to enable them to extend cultiva- 
tion. The piindple adopted was to allow for the latter purpose 
an area equal to that already under cultivation and to make the 
balance protected forest, if it exceeded half a square mile in area. 
This arrangement has led in some oases to unexpected results. 
Thus, in a village with an area of 3,000 acres, if 125 acres were 
cultivated, another 125 acres were allowed for the extension of 
cultivation, and the surplus area (2,750 acres) was constituted 
protected forest ; but if 1,400 acres were under cultivation, there 
would be no protected forest, because after allowing the tenants 
another 1,400 acres, the surplus area would be 200 acres or less 
than half a square mile. In the first village, where the advance 
of the plough would primd facie be most needed, it would be 
hindered by ihe large area given up to forest ; in the latter village, 
where forest protection would presumably be required, it would be 
impossible. Endeavours have been made to start a system of 
ooppioes, in order to counteract 8U(^ inequalities and also tp 
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educate the tenants in a 'wise and prudent use of the timber at 
their di^osal. 

There are large private forests all over the district, but, as a Psitaxb 
rule, they are less valuable than either the reserved or protected 
forests, as the proprietors have only recently begun to preserve 
them. 

Xn the southern part of the district, 'which contains the reserved Psos- 
forests, the population is at present so small that it is very diffi- 
cult to imagine how the past population succeeded in destroying 
the forests to an extent which is unapproached in any other 
jungly district of Bengal The reserves have been under protec- 
tion 30 years, during which the Forest Department has spent on 
thrir pre^erration, and on such rough roads and buildings as 
have been constructed, Bs. 3,06,000 in excess of the revenue it 
has realized. ' This expenditure includes the cost of the protected 
forests up to 1902, when their management 'was transferred to the 
Oivil Department. In consequence of their protection, the 
reserves now contain a promising young crop of sSl, the bulk of 
the trees being 1^ to 2^ feet in girih and some 40 years old. Dor 
the last two years their charge has been combined 'with that of 
the Hazarib9gh forests, which, under present conditions, give the 
Divisional Officer about twice as much work as the PalSmau 
reserves. After debiting two-thirds of the cost of management to 
the Haz9rib3gh forests, the accounts of the Falamau reserves for 
the two years ending on the 30th June 1906 have shewn a small 
profit totalling about Bs. 2,400 for the two years. It is hoped 
that, management being continued on present lines, the profit 
'will gradually increase ; but it •wfll probably take about 30 years 
to work up to a substantial surplus, and it 'wiU not be possible 
to work the forests to the full before 50 or 60 years hence. 

The protected forests in the neighbourhood of the reserves, 
in the southern part of the district, are in many rei^ots similar 
to the latter. In most parts there has in recent years been little 
cutting of or other reserved trees except khair, and tiie main 
difference between them and the reserves is that the soil has not 
improved and there is little or no tendency on the part of the 
n'umerous blanks and glades to fill up 'with tree gro'wth. Grazing 
probably accounts for this difference, which is ci great importanca 
So long as present conditions continue, and most of the ryots can 
obtain all or the bulk of their supplies of timber and firewood 
from BhSs Mahfl lands, the preservation of these protected 
forests should not be difficult. But if the population increases 
largely, or the Khas Mahal forests get worked out, their mamte? 
nance 'wiU, it is expected, become a matter of some difficnUy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

AGElCUliTtrEE. 

Fob agrionltaral pxttposes the district may be regarded as oon- 
fagtfng broadly of two mtexlacing zones. The first consists of 
the TaUeys of the AmSnst, Xod and Son, and contains stretches 
of fertile alluvial soil covered with crops of rice and, to a less 
extent, of sugarcane, wheat, barley and gram. ' The seccnd 
comprises the hilly tracts, where the land is generally composed of 
a tbfn, loose, gravelly soil. Most of the latter area is covered with 
jungle, and cnltivstion is mainly carried on in the vaUeys lying 
among the bills; even there it is very precarious owing to 
the irregularity of the rainfall. In this part of the district there 
is oomparativriy little rice cultivation; the rabi or winter crops 
are equally unimportant ; and the population is mainly dependent 
for its sustenance on bhadoi crops, such as maize and marua 
(Eleusine Coracana), which are raised during the rains. 

The outturn of all the crops of the year depends on the dis- 
tribution of the rainfall. For the bhadoi and late rice harvests the 
distribution most favourable to agrionltore— 'the husbandman’s 
ideal year — is when premonitory showers, falling in May or 
early in June, facilitate that spade husbandry which, to secure a 
really good crop, must precede ploughing operations. The rain 
in the end of June and in July riiould be heavy: then should 
come an intervcd of comparatively fair weather, in which weeding 
operations may be sucoe^fully prosecuted. The S^tember rains 
must be heavy, shading off into fine weather with October 
riiowers. On the sufficienoy of the September rains, more than 
of any other month, depends the character of the winter rice crop. 
Finally, periodic showers from December to February inolurive are 
essential to a good rabi harvest.* 

Unfortunately, the rainfall is frequently either defirient or 
Unfavourably distributed ; and the result is that the agricultural 
prosperity of Falamau is largely dependent on artificial means of 
iirigaiion. Both rabi and bhadoi crops, but more especially the 
former, are uncertain ovring to the lightness and uncertainty of 

• A. P. HacOonael], of JBihSr and Sengal, Calcutta, 1876. 
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the xainMl and the lapiditj 'with whi(& all 'water Tons ofl to 
the main atreams. The onttum of the -winter rice crop is 
egnally preoarions, nnle^ means of storing np water to irrigate 
the fields are de-vised; for plentifnl moisture is required in 
September and Ootoher to bring the rice plants to maturity, and it 
is at ’ this period of the year that the monsoon is most apt 
to feiL Irrigation is thus just as necessary in the comparatively 
flat and -wide^reading plains of Japla as it is in the south of the 
district, the difference being only one of degree. There are, it is 
true, a large number of rivers and streams, hut -with a few 
exceptions, they all rise in the district itself ; and the supply in 
the larger streams diminishes rapidly, while that of the smaller 
streams falls altogether, soon after the cessation of the rains. To 
counteract such unfavourable conditions, the cultivators have 
recourse to numerous means of irrigation, such as reservoirs, 
water channels and wells. Much of the area under cultivation 
is very broken and undulating, and unsuitable to irrigation 
works, except on a small scale; but the ingenuity of the 
peasantry has done much to overcome these difficulties. Embank- 
ments are thrown across the natural slope of the country ; small 
streams are dammed up and diverted to fiU these rude reservoirs ; 
and rice lands are laboriously constructed by terracing off the 
land in any suitable hollow, or the bed of a stream is hanked up 
and made into one long narrow rice field. 

The foUo-wing is an account of the principal sources of 
irrigation. 

The cultivation of rice is largely dependent on small h&ndhs 
(also called aJiars or ahards), of which an enormous number have 
been constructed all over the country in almost every depression 
of the ground. These bandhs, which may he defined as reservoirs 
for the storage of -water, vary in size from small tanks -with 
hanks a few feet high to large reservoirs -with high strong 
hanks, and are calculated to -water from one or two acres -up 
to 100 acres of laud. They are made by thro-wing up em- 
bankments across drainage hoUows or across the natural dope 
of the fields, so as to intercept and impound the surface 
drainage. These embankments, which are constructed of earth, 
usually are 8 to 10 feet in height, and have several outlets 
called bhdot, consistiag of cylinders or tubes of baked earth 
stopped -with plugs of mud and straw, which are taken out 
when it is neoeseaxy to draiu off the water. As a rule,< the 
outleis are kept dosed during the rainy season, when there is 
no necessity for irrigation, and -water accumulates in tiie bed 
of the bdndh. They are opened when water is required, 
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in the event of the rain holding off in August, when trans- 
plantation is in full svring, or at the dose of the monsoon, 
when a supply of water is vitally necessary to bring the lioe 
plants to maturity. 

At the end of the rains, after the irrigation of the paddy 
is over, the water, if any, left in the bsndh is drained off, and 
the d&b or bed of the reservoir is cultivated with wheat, barley, 
and other cold weather orops. Otherwise, these crops receive 
little or no irrigation. Not only is it ^flBoult to utilise the 
streams in their case, but the mere fact of bringing land within 
reach of stream water means that it is at once converted into rice 
land. 

The landowners of aU grades, as well as the cultivators, have 
for a long time past resorted to this as the only system of irriga- 
tion practicable under present conditions, viz., a system of small 
reservoirs, each serving a few acres in its immediate neighbourhood. 
There are also some important reservoirs formed by damming up 
nnUahs and small streams, as wdl as a few instances of such small 
streams being weired across at suitable places, so as to divert 
the water by means of narrow water channels, called pains, 
led off from their bants. The great majority, however, are 
formed so as to catch the surface drainage from the high land 
above them, and are of rude design and construction. They are 
not provided with escape weirs, and are therefore liable to be 
breached by heavy ram and made useless just at the time when 
they would be most useful for storing water. Those whioh 
form reservoirs lai^e enough to be of material use in storing 
water, hold back the drainage of a considerable area ; and escapes 
would consequmitly be expensive works, which the ordinary 
wunTridar has not sufficient engineering knowledge to provide, 
even if he is ready to face the cost. The duty of keeping them 
in proper order rests with the landlord, but any temporary 
breves that may occur at the time of irrigation are repaired 
by the ryots themselves Unfortunately, many have silted up or 
have been rendered useless owing to the negligence of the land- 
lords in keeping them in repair, in spite of the fact that such 
neglect results in a reduction of the rent roll In recent years, 
however, systematic measures have been undertaken in the 
Government estate to keep them in order, and this example 
has been followed by some of the leading zamindlirs, 

Wdl water is used for the irrigation of vegetables, poppy and 
CEUgaroane. The former crops are grown in small plote of land 
adjcnning the village homesteads, and are watered, as a rule, froih 
permanent wdls. For. the cultivation of sugarcane, on the other 
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hand, kacheha wells, i temporary wells unprotected by masonry, 
are generally used, as sugarcane is a orop which quickly exhausts 
the land and requires an annual change of soil; consequently, 
the cultivators sink temporary wells in the land planted with 
sugarcane from year to year, ^d these serve their purpose till 
the cane is out. Irrigation from wells is most common in the 
north and centre of the distciot, and is rarely resorted to in 
the south. 

The most usual contrivance for raising the water consists 
of the Utha or lever. This is a long beam working on an 
upright forked post, or two posts placed a short distance apart, 
which serves as a fulcrum; at one end, the beam is weighted 
with a log, stone or mass of dried mud, and at the other 
is a rope with an iron cone-shaped bucket {kunri) attached. 

When not in use, the bucket rests above the weU, and when 
water is required, the cultivator pulls down the rope till it is 
immersed. The weight attached to the lever then raises the bucket 
of itself; and the water is emptied and led by narrow nhanirift la 
into the Mds. 

Wells are not practicable in most parts of the distnct, as their Extension 
excavation would involve an amount of rook cutting beyond the 
means of the cultivators. In any case, they serve a aTna.n area, 
and artihcial irrigation is, consequently, almost entirely confined 
to the construction of reservoirs ox bandhs, the more useful and 
valuable of which are kept filled by the waters of streams diverted 
from their course ; it is estimated ^t half the area under rice is 
irrigated in this manner. Ghceat skin is often shewn in planning- 
and carrying out these schemes, so that water shall be utilized to 
the foUest possible extent ; and water is often carried by means 
of rude channels smd raised embankments for a distwce of. 6 or 
7 miles. These works are extraordinarily remunerative, and 
seldom yield, in the increased outturn of the crops, a profit of less 
than 20 to 26 per cent. Capital and energy are the only two 
things wanting to ensure the extension of su^ wor!lb all over the 
district. The progress made of late years has been very promis- 
( ing, and the number of reservoirs found during the last settlement 
of the Palfimau Government Estate was 1,096 against 148 
enumerated 16 years previourly. 

As regards large s^emes of irrigation, extensive canals seem to 
be impracticable, for the main streams are well btiow the level of 
the country it is desired to irrigate ; and the only remunerative 
method of irrigation is to tap each tributary near its source and 
make it serve the country below ; occasionally, near the conflutiice 
. of the nuun tiibutmes the Son or Eod, it is possible to tap 
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a sfxeam mth a draiaage area of some magnitude. It is in tbe 
energy and skill mth which works on these lines are oanied out 
that the future agricultural prosperity of Falamau must depend ; 
and a few such works, as mentioned at the dose of Chapter TII, 
have already been undertaken. At present, the district depends 
almost entirely on idndAs or reservoirs for the success or failure 
of the winter rice crop, hut in most oases their catchment area is 
so small that the protection afEorded can only affect a limited 
area and extend over a short period ; for the supply of water, 
being purdy local, is apt to fail soon after the end of i the mon- 
soon. Many are not really storage reservoirs at all, but act 
praotioally as high weirs, enabling high land to be commanded 
and brought under cultivation, and radi crops to be grown ; they 
are merdy intended to hold up the water, which then percolates 
into the lower land, and keeps it moist, while the reservoir 
itself is sown with crops as soon as it becomes sufficiently dry, 

Stm, these reservoirs constitute practically the only famine 
protective works in the district with the exception of the larger 
schemes above mentioned, and they are incalo^bly useful in a 
year of deficient or unequally distributed rainfell. “ It is impos- 
sible,” says Mr. Sunder in the Settlement Eeport “ to say too 
much of the utility of d/iars or of the urgent necessity for making 
them wherever possible, and also of the importance of repairing 
them wherever they may be broken either from the thoughtlessness 
of tenants, in mal^g cuttings in the embankment for the purpose 
of obtaining more water than passes out of the Mdo, or from long 
neglect. Villages where dAars are in order never fail to give the 
agriculturist a good harvest of paddy whether rainfall be sufficient 
or' not, while villages where dAors ate in disrepair or where there 
are no dAars yidd little or no paddy. Unlike other districts, 
FalSmau depends on reservoirs alone for the success or failure of 
the winter rice crop. If these be full of water, there is generally 
nothing to fear. If they be empty, paddy fails, and wheat and 
barley also yidd a smaU outturn.” 

The soils of the district are known by various names according 
to their situation, quality and composition. They may, however, 
be primarily divided into the low lands suitable for rice cultivation 
and tlie village uplands. The low lands are known as doAar or 
dhankhet, and are situated either in river valleys or in the shallow 
drainage hollows that intersed the country and slope down to the 
various streams. Along the latter are constructed doping terraces 
of paddy land, at the head of which is placed the hdndh or embank- 
ment which serves to irrigate the lamds bdow and also to stop 
the destructive rodi of watw which would wash the terraces away. 
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lEioe laxid is also called soii (from sof, a current), wlien it consists 
of a narrow strip between two upland ridges; while bigb-ljing 
terraces which, cannot be irrigated from a dandA are called choicer 
land. The uplands, which grow various cereals, pulses, etc., are 
known coUeotively as hhlta and are divided into 3 mai-n classes, 
bOri, diJtkam and baharsi, B&ri lands are the plots immediately 
surrounding the homestead, which usually contain the most 
fertile soil in the village, as they get all the noanurial refuse of 
the houses, and are therefore used for growing vegetables and 
other garden produce. Bihkam land is the land immediatdy 
surrounding the village, which grows wheat, marua, mustard, 
sugarcane, and other valuable crops. Baharsi land is the land 
forming the outer ring of uplands round the village, which are 
cultivated for the most part with rabi or cold-weather crops. 
Tdnr is outlying upland reclaimed from the jungle, which is 
cropped with inferior kinds of millets and iil or gingelly. These 
uplands are sometimes allowed to relapse into jungle and then 
again cleared, the growth which springs up in the me anti TWA 
being burnt to serve as a manure. In pargam Tori and the 
tappas adjoining B^chl the terms current in that district are 
employed, e,g., korkar for newly prepared land. 

Bice lands (dhankftef) are again subdivided, according to 
quality, into first, second, third or fourth class lands, which are 
called, after the Persian numerals, aval, deem, seum, and 
chaharum reqf>eetively. Generally, however, the cultivators A«.n 
their inferior rice lands unchehat, upwarwdr and chaur, while aj, jsh 
and goMra are expressions used for the best low lands in which 
winter rice is grown ; embanked lands are called ariawat. Turning 
to the clasEofication by composition, the most fertile soil is Teewal, 
a species of hard siifi clay, extremely retentive of moisture, 
which is principally devoted to the cultivation of rice, wheat 
and barley. Oaria kewOl is a whitish soil containing a large 
proportion of nodular lime {kankcer), and doma kevOl is a hard 
black clay, which, like garia, is a good rice-producing soil when 
irrigated, but does not grow such good rabi crops. Bahundar 
is a soil with a considerable admixture of sand, which, yields 
good crops of rice when irrigated, and dorasa is a loamy soil n.1an 
suitable for rice cultivation but inferior to kewid. B&war is a 
sandy friable soil, which is regarded as a poor rice land, but 
grows gram, marua and barley. Other names for inferior soils 
are akrauf, a sandy, gravelly soil mixed with day; gangti, a 
calcareous soil containing kankar; pathli or ankri, a reddish soil 
full of gravel and pebbles, found on the dopes and at the 
bottom of ravines; and Idlmati, the red ferruginous soil found 
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iu tlie soath of the district ueax the Ghotil NSgpur plateaa and 
in gneissio hillocks and ridges in the north-west. 

The crops grown in PalSman are divided into three great 
divisions, the aglmv, bhndoi and rabi crops. The aghani is the 
winter crop consisting of sagaronne and of winter rice, which is 
cat in the month of Aghan (November-December) ; the bkadoi is 
the early or aatnmn crop, reaped in the month of BhSdo (Angnst- 
September), consisting of 60 days’ rice, marud, kodo, maize, m^ets 
and less important grains; while the rabi crop, which is so 
called because it is harvested in the spring {rabi), indades such 
oold-weather crops as gram, wheat, barley, oats, and poises. The 
normal acreage of the aghani crops is 324,600 acres or 57 per 
cent, of the normal net cropped area, of the bbadoi crops 182,000 
acres (32 per cent.) and of the rabi crops 270,300 acres (47 per 
cent.). CFhe bhadoi crops are the staple crops in the jnore hilly 
traet^ where they form the main source of the food supply of 
the people. The aghani and raibi crops, on the other hand, are 
cultivate extensivdy in the alluvial plains formed by the Son, 
Eod and Anuinat, and here the area given up to bkadoi crops is 
comparatively small. 

Eioe, whibh is grown on a normal area of 353,200 acres, is 
the most important crop of the district. Aghani or winter rice 
forms the greater part of this crop, being raised on a normal area 
of 319,600 acres or 66 per cent, of the normal net cropped area. 
The area under this crop is extending rapidly as new reservoirs 
bring more land under irrigatioa. It is for the most part trans- 
planted (ropa dhait), and is first sown after the commencement of 
the rains in June or July on lands sdected for seed nurseries, 
whidi have previously been ploughed three or four times. A-R-^r 
four or six weeks, when the young plants are about a foot high, 
they are generally transplanted; each plant being pulled out 
from the land, which is soft with standing water, and planted 
again in rows in flooded fields in which the soil has been puddled. 
The rice is then left to mature, with the aid of water, till towards 
the end of September. The water is next drained oflt and the 
fields are allowed to dry for 15 days, and at the end of that time 
they are again flooded. It is this practice, which the rain- 
fall or failing that, ungation, essential to a successful harvest. 
These late rains (the Hobhiya) are the most important in the 
year, as not only are they required to bring the winter crops to 
maturity but also to provide moisture for the aowing of the rabi 
crops. Should no rain fall at this period, or if water cannot be 
prooored from artifioial sources, the plants will wither and become 
only fit fox fodder ; but if seasonable showers fall or the crops 
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obtain a suffioient supply from &han tbe rioe oomes to maturity 
in November or December and is tben reaped. 

A certain proportion of the rioe is sovrn broadcast in May or 
June in low-lying lauds and is not transplanted ; this system of 
oaltivation is Imown as rasbuna or d/iuria h&wag. 

Bfiadoi rice, which is grown on a normal area of 38,000 acres or Bhadoi 
6 per cent, of the noimal net (ropped area is also sown broadcast 
in June or July and is not transplanted; it is regarded as a 
60-days’ crop and is generally harvested in September and October. 

One variety known as is sown broadcast in February and 
March and reaped in May and June; it is grown to a gmall 
extent in the beds of streams to tbe south. Other varieties are 
known as kayhaa- and gor& dhdn, the latter of which is grown by 
the cultivators in the south on upland fields not surrounded by 
the small lidges (called ah) which are used in low-lying lantl to 
retain water. 

Gram or bant (Oieer arietiaum) is the most important of the 
rabi crops, being grown on a normal area of 71,600 acres or 13 
per cent, of the normal net cropped area. It is, as a rule, grown 
by itself, but occasionally it forms part of a mixed crop with 
wheat. It is sown in October and November and harvested at 
the end of the cold weather in March or April. 

After gram, the largest area is occupied by maize or Indian Mtim. 
com, which is grown on a normal area of 66,000 acres or 10 per 
cent, of the normal net cropped area. It is by far the m o p t 
important of the bhadoi crops, being grown by nlTtingt every ryot; 
and it forms the chief crop in the hilly parts, where the cultiva- 
tion of winter rice and rabi crops cannot be profitably on. 

It furnishes, in fact, one of the staple foods of the it 

is sown in June and July and Wvested in September and 
October. The cobs begin to appear within a month after .sowing, 
and thenceforward the fields have to be carefully watched to 
prevent injury by birds and beasts, as well as loss by theft. 

Barlt-y, with a normal area of 30,300 acres, ranlra na-gt to „ 
gram among the rabi crops. It is grown in all parts of Patemau, 
except in the hilly tracts inhabited by tribes of aboriginal 
descent, who show little aptitude for the cultivation of food-crops 
other than their favourite millets. It is essentially the food of 
the poorer classes, who eat the grain boiled or fried, TYm lre it infn 
bread, or consume it in the form of mttu. The last preparation is 
the one most appreciated, the grain being first parched and 
then grcfund into a coarse flour ; and it usually forms the midday 
meal of the labouring classes, seasoned with chillies and a Httle 
salt. Barley is, as a rule, grown on bkfta land and occasionallj 
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on ch&iar, i.e., the higher rice terraces, after some earlier varieties 
of rice have been cropped. 

Wliesi. Wheat, -which occupies a normal area of 16,300 acres, is 
grown more or less in all parts of PalSmau, except in the hiUy 
tracts where the soil is too loose and gravellj to admit of ite 
cultivation; it is grown most extensively in the valleys of the 
Eoeland AmSnat and in the narrow strip of flat country fringing 
the district on the north. It thrives in keicsl or strong clayey 
soils and also does well in loamy soils and alluvial deposits, but 
the best outtoru is obtained when it is grown on the beds 
of dhars. 

jfama. Marud (Eleusine coracana), -with a normal area of 31,700 
acres, ranks next in importance to maize among the ihadoi crops. 
It is grown in all parts of the district and is one of the main food 
crops in the hilly tracts. It is nearly always transplanted, and 
being an ezhaustiug crop is not grown on the same land for two 
successive years ; it is also a late crop, not being ready for |the 
ffloHe tin November. 

other Bdjra at spiked millet (Pennisetum typhoideum) is gro-wn 
on 3,600 acres, stni jotedr (Sorghum vulgare) on 700 acres. Other 
cereals and pulses account for no less than 148,600 acres (49,500 
acres bhadoi and 99,000 acres rabi) and include many different 
varieties. Among the cereals sdwdn (Panicum frumentaceum), 
k>do (Paspalum sorobioulatum), mnjhri (Panicum psilopodium) 
and gondh (Panicum miliare) are ‘inferior millets gro-wn over 
large areas by the poorer ryots, especially by those of aboriginal 
descent in the hilly tracts, where there is a good deal of MLowr 
tdnr land available. China (Panicum miliaoeum) is a fine kind 
of miUet, of which one variety is gro-wn on irrigated lands along 
the banks of the AmSnat and another by aboriginal tribes in the 
villages to the south’. 

. Among the pulses are urid (Phaseolus Boxburghii), barai 
(Phaseolus mungo), both grown in the rains, and hurt hi (DoUchus 
bifloms), a -winter crop. BaAar (Gajanus indicus) is cultivated 
both in the plams and in the hills, the aboriginal cultivators of 
the latter exchanging the produce for rice and salt. The species 
raised by them is much larger than in the plains and is grown 
-under what is called the beord system, the land being cleared 
by burning the jungle and the seeds planted in holes drilled about 
a ouHo apart. Khesdri (Lathyrus sativus), a species of vetch, is 
sown immediately after the rains among the standing paddy 
and yields a coarse (heap pulse, which is eaten in the form 
of at boiled and eaten as ddi] and maturi (Ervum lens) 
is a lentil, eaten in the same way. 
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Tie most important oil-seeds are rape and mustard, wiidb. 
oeonpy 17,600 acres, linseed, wiiei is cultivated on an ’ equal 
area, ill or gingelly (Sesamum indicum), grown on 8,900 acres, 
and tie castor-oil plant. 

Sugarcane (5,000 acres) is groTm in tie valleys in the north Sugar- 
and centre of Palamau, and is most common in tie countiy 
round Hariiarganj in tie north-east comer of tie district; 
it is not cultivated in tie south. The juice of tie canes is 
extracted by means of the iron roller Tnilla manufactured at BiiiS 
in tie Shaiabad district and hence known as BihiS mills. 

Cotton is a favourite crop with the semi-aboriginal tribes, and 
tie principal centres of cultivation are the hilly jnngly tracts in 
which such tribes live. There are two methods of raising cotton 
{kapas) called respectively kaehhwd and ddhd. The first system 
hardly needs description- Tie land selected is ploughed three 
or four times, and is then left till the next shower falls, *vrtien tie 
seed is sown broadcast. This method is generally unpopular 
owing to tie amount of weeding required ; the cultivator either 
cannot afford hired labour or is too indolent to do it 
himself; and cotton sown in this way is generally choked by 
weeds. The second method, called ddh&y is by far the most 
common. In this case the land selected is generally forest land, 
which is cleared by cutting down the trees, tie stumps alone being 
left standing. The whole field is then covered with a thick layer 
of brush-wood, which is set on fire during tie hot weather. 

This firing has a two-fold object; it bums up the roots of all 
grass and weeds lying near tie surface, thus effecting a certain 
saving in weeding; and secondly, the alkali contained in the 
ashes is an excellent manure. It is not often, however, that this 
latter advantage is secured, for unless a shower happens to jBall 
immediately after the land has been fired, the strong west winds 
cany away the ashes. As soon as the first diowers have fallen, 
the cultivator ploughs up the land and sows the seed broadcast ; 
when this has been done he proceeds to fence the field round to 
keep off deer, which ^e very fond of the crop ; and this is the 
only expense he incurs till the time comes to gather the crop. 

The ddha system being the one most commonly practised, it 
is not surprising that the growth of cotton has decreased rapidly 
with the extension of settled cultivation, as the jungle is gradu- 
ally burnt down or gives place to the plough, and also owing to 
thd constitution of reserved and protected forests, where sndi a 
system is strictly prohibited. In 1872 the area under cotton was 
9,600 acres ; in the 5 years ending in 1905-06 it averaged only 
4i320 acres I and in 1906-07 it had ffillep. to 1,500 acres. 


Q 
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Poppy. ' foppy is grown only in the north of the distiiot in the allnvuJ. 
tract stretching from east to west between Haiihaiganj and 
Belaunji;, where it is raised on 1,200 acres. It is oaltivated mostly 
by those bom market-gardeners, the Eloiiis, and the land devoted 
to it is generally homestead land, which is highly manured and 
easily irrigated. The poppy cultivated is exclusively the white 
Variety (Papaver somniferum), from which opium is manufactured. 
The production of opium is a Q-ovemment monopoly, and no 
{^rson is allowed to grow poppy except on account of Government. 
AriTiiTal engagements axe entered into by the cultivators, who, in 
consideration of the payment of advances, agree to cultivate a 
certain quantity of land with poppy, and to deliver the whole of 
the opium produced to the Government at a rate fixed according to 
its consistence, but subject to deductions for inferiority of quaUty. 
Advances are made from the Opium Department office at Muham- 
madganj, and the opium produced is examined and weighed 
there. 

agsicitl- According to the official returns for 1005-06, out of a total 
4,914 square miles, no less than 2,413 square milea, or 
nos. nearly half the whole district, are not available for cultivation, 
while 260 square miles are under Covemment forest. Current 
fellows accounted for 479 square miles, while 1,074 square milpa 
were classed as culturable waste other than fallows ; and the net 
area cropped during the year was 688 square miles, 17-J square 
miles being cropped more than once. Of the total cultivate 1 
area, 637 square miles were under cereals and pulses and 60 
square nules under ofl-seeds. 

Extih- The area under cultivation in the Government estate alone 

square miles to 88 square miles between 1870 
TioK. -and 1896, j.e,, by 29‘6 per cent. This increase has been accom- 
panied by a large extension of the area under rice, and at the last 
settlement it was found that there were 13,889 acres n1n.Haifini^ as 
dhankhet or rice land as compared with 10,459 acres at the settle- 
feent of 1869-70, representing an increase of over 30 per cent. 

As regards the extension of cultivation in more recent years it 
is reported that it tends to increase yearly, but incuesise or decrease 
is entirely dependent on the policy pursued by the landlord. If 
he adopts a wise and enlightened attitude to his ryots and repairs 
the irrigation bandht, he will have a yearly increasing rent-roll 
and a proqierous tenantry. But unless he is prepared to (sq>end 
money, his vUlages will fell into disrepair (an exact translation 
of the term employed), and cultivation will decrease. There haa 
been a v«y marked increase of cultivation ainoe the road cess 
revaluation in 1892-93, when the annual value of aU. lands was 
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raised from R?. 6,34,633 to Es. 10,81,516, and the Q-overament 
estate showed au increase in cultivation of 11 per cent, between 
1896 and 1903, The revaluation completed in 1907 shews that 
this movement has continued steadily, the value of lands being 
raised to over 16 lakhs, including approximately one lakh for 
pargana Ton and 10 lakhs for the Goveniment estate; but it 
is reported that in the private estates a considerable amount of 
upland is, owing to a boom in lac, being allowed to go out of 
estivation and devoted to the growth of palas trees. 

In the hilly tracts, agriculture may be said to be in its infancy, impbovbd 
H ere the aboriginal tribes practise the primitive methods of culti- methods 
vation handed down to them from time immemorial ; roaming yAno™' 
from spur to spur, clearing small patches of ground, and cultivat- 
ing a few hardy crops. They use neither plough nor hoe, and are 
content to plant their seeds in small holes drilled with a pointed 
bamboo. This system, which is known as heordy is now confined 
to a narrow area, the denuding of jungle in this manner having 
been stoppt d in the large Q-ovemment estate. The more civilized 
and semi-Hinduized tribes are also incapable of continued 
exertions, and possess neither the patience nor the skill necessary 
to raise ike more valuable crops which require frequent irriga- 
tion, hoeing and weeding. They live in the midst of jungle, 
and grow chiefly crops that require little manual labour, such 
as maize, cotton and various millets. 

In the north of the district the methods of cultivation differ in 
no material respects from those followed in South BihSr, and here 
are found a large number of • those adroit and patient cultivators, 
the Koiris, who produce crops, such as poppy, sugarcane and 
vegetables, requiring unremitting attention and a large expendi- 
ture of time, money and labour. Owing to the presence of these 
and other bom cultivators, the Bihia sugar mill has come into 
favour, and has entirely supplanted the old-fashioned wooden 
mill. Efforts have also been made in a somewhat spasmodic 
manner to improve the quality of crops by selection of seed, but 
much greater success has attended the introduction of new 
varieties, and sugarcane, chillies, linseed, potatoes and gram have 
been cultivated in a continually increasing degree of late years. 

The provisions of the Land Improvement and Agriculturists^ Workiug 
Loans Acts have been utilized to an extent surpassed in few of Loans 
districts in Bengal. The former Act, which provides for advances 
beihg "^ven by Q-ovemment to any person legally entitled 
to make improvements, or to any other person with his consent, 
is intended to provide chiefly for the excavation of tanks, 
reclamation of land, and construction of embankments for 
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pmposes of iirigatioii; the latter Act is chiefly directed to 
.Bapidyiiig the wants of ryots in the matter of se6d and 
oatUe. Operations under these Acts are of comparatiTely recent 
origin, the first loans being granted during the famine of 1897, 
when Es. 66,000 were advanced. Further grants amounting to 
Es. 74,000 were made up to 1901-02, with the object of tiding 
over distress; but sinoe then operations have been extended 
widely, the landlords being induced to take Government loans on 
liberal terms and repair the irrigation works on their estates, while 
large sums have been granted to the Government tenants at an 
tesy rate of interest to enable them to buy buUooks and seed -with- 
out getting into the clutches of the mahe^ans. It is reported that 
in t^t year it was realised that, if Government, which is the 
proprietor of one-tenth of the district, was to have a prosperoTis 
tenantry and prevent the shrewd up-country money-lenders from 
ousting the aboriginal tenants from their holdings, it must 
itself ^e up the responsibility of lending money at a reasonable 
rate of interest. At the same time, it was felt that the zamindlirs, 
most of whom were greatly impoverished, were in as great a need 
of hdp as the tenants. The necessity of repainng their irrigation 
works was impressed upon them, loans at an ea^ rate of interest, 
■with a liberal provision for repayment by instalments, were oflered 
them, and Government set them the example of repaicing the 
works on its own estate on a thorough scale. The nomadic 
tenantry were not slow to see where their profit lay, and an 
exodus from jdgtrddn to Government villages set in. The land- 
lords, seeing this, accepted the proffered aid of Government and 
began to put their own properties in order ; and the result -was a 
remarkable -wave of proqierity. 

Vnai- vegetables of Falamau include potatoes, tomatoes, raditiies, 

TABXBS sweet potatoes, beans, mushrooms, cucumber, the baigun or brinjal 
(Solanum melongena), various gourds, and the vegetable known 
as ladies’ finger or rdmtarai. Among cultivated fruits mangoes 
take a prominent place ; they are grown aU over the district and 
numerous large groves are found towards the nortiu Melons 
axe cultivated extensively along the banks of streams ; and other 
fruits are the plantain, orange, custard ap^le, mulberry, guava, 
pomegranate and pomelo or shaddock. The fr^ts of the jack and 
lei trees axe used for food, but of aU the fruit-bearing trees the 
tnahud (Baasia latifoUa) is of the greatest economic importance. 

The tnahud is found in great abundance all over tiie district, 
and though it is only a supplementary article of food when cereals 
ate cheap, it is the main resource of the aboEiginal tribes in times 
of soaxcity. The part of the mahud which is eaten is the orrolia 
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of the flowers, a fleshy blossom of a pale yellow ooloui; whea 
fredi it has a disagreeable smell hut a peculiarly luscious taste, and 
is esceUeut for quenching thirst; when dried, it is very like a 
raisin. The blossoms spring from the ends of the smaller branches 
of the tree, in bunches of from twenty to thirty, and, as they 
approach ripeness, swell with juice and fall to the ground. Much 
depends on the weather while the flowers are developing; the 
crop requires sun, and cloudy weather and thunderstorms are most 
destructiYe. 

As soon as the buds appear, the ground is carefully cleared, 
all grass and weeds growing beneath the trees being removed, 
usually by burning. The flrst fall of the blossoms is the signal 
for the women and children to commence work. Those whose 
homes are near their trees go out to work at dawn, returning 
two or three times during the day with what they have gathered ; 
but where the trees are at a distance, the whole family encamps 
dose by and remaius there till the entire crop has been gathered. 
After l^ing gathered, it is spread out to dry upon the ground, 
which has previously been smeared with a coating of cow-dung 
and mud. 

The blossoms are rarely eaten while fresh, being con- 
sidered unwholesome, but are kept in the sun till they are 
dried, when they turn a light brown and resemble raidns. 
There are several methods of preparing the blossom for food, the 
most common being to boil it ; but as this seems to take all flavour 
out of it, the seeds of the sal, or some acid leaves or herbs, are 
cooked with it, in order to render it palatable. Another plan is 
to fry it in ghl or butter, but this is too e:q>ensive a lusxiry to be 
indulged in by most people. Another important use to which the 
mahud blossoms are applied is in the distillation of spirit. 

The fruit of the mahud commences to form immediately after 
the fall of the blossoms, and ripens in June. The fruit is 
never broken from the tree, nor is the tree shaken to induce it to 
fall ; should this be done, the tree, it is said, will not*beax any 
fruit the following year ; consequently, it is allowed to drop of 
itself. The fruit, when ripe, is about the size of a peach, and has 
three separate skins, with a white nut or kernel inside. The whole 
of the fruit is utilized in the following ways. The two outer skins 
are either eateu raw or cooked as a vegetable ; the inner «Tri~n is 
dried and ground up into flour {sattu). Of the kernel an oil is 
made, which is largely used for cooking purposes and for adulterat- 
ing ghl. 

Next in importance as an.' article of food is the bair or wild 
plum (Zizyphus jujuba) ; it grows upon a small thorny thicket or 
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bush, and is found all over the district. "When lialf ripe, it has 
the pleasant acidity of an apple, and is eaten in large quantities ; 
when fully ripe, it is gathered, dried and stored, and is eaten either 
boiled or in an uncooked state The thorny branches furnish 
material for a cheap and impervious hedge The i’ldr is the small 
blacik fruit of the tree of that name, and resembles a sloe in 
appearance. It grows plentifully in the more jungly parts, and 
is gathered and dried in the same way as the bail'. The two 
small stones inside the fruit, which are known as ehiraunji, are 
made into a delicate sweetmeat. 

The forests contain numerous other edible fruits and roots, 
and for at least eight months in the year famish the people of the 
jungly villages with a supply of food, which, though perhaps not 
very substantial, is still sufficiently nutritious to prevent starva- 
tion ; and in this respect they are better oS in times of distress 
caused by a failure of the crops than the inhabitants of the 
more highly cultivated parts. Some of the roots are highly 
nutritious and form a favourite aitide of food with the wilder 
tribes. The latter, indeed, are the only people who know where 
to find them, as they lie at a depth of several feet below the surface, 
with nothing above ground — ^to an ordinary observer at least - to 
indicate their presence, so that one might almost imagine that 
instinct alone enables these hiU men to tell where the root is 
lying. 

Palamau is well stocked with cattle, but the local breed is, on 
the whole, of poor quality. There is, in fact, a supreme in- 
difference to the welfare of cattle, which are rarely housed and 
die of cold and disease as they stand tethered to some tree 
the raias. Some improvement has been effected by crossing with 
half-bred bulls from BihSr, but otherwise little or no attempt has 
been made to improve the breed. In the south and south-west 
the forests form a vast grazing ground, and the remainder of the 
district, with the exception of the well cultivated valleys, is coated 
with a thin covering of jungle in which the village herds are 
pastured. In the rains the jungles contain an abundance of 
grass, but in the hot weather grass is scanty, and as the streams 
and pools dry up, there is great scarcity of water. During this 
period of the year, therefore, the owners of cattle feed them on 
such straw and husks as they have managed to save dnring 
winter months, or, which is far more common, send the herds to 
the uplands, of Sicguja, where water and pasturage are found in 
abundance. At the close of the raias they are brought back and 
grazed in the jungles adjoining the villages until the approach 
'of the hot .weather. 
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Large herds of buflPaloes are found in nearly every part of 
the district, especially in the south and west. They are rarely 
used for the plough, except by Oraons, and are chiefly valued 
for the milk which they yield in large quantities. This is made 
up into gM, which is one of the chief articles of export. The 
local breed of sheep is generally black in colour, occasionally of a 
mixed black and white, and very rarely pure white. They are 
somewhat smaller thai^ the sheep of Bihar, and their wool is 
shorter and inferior in quality. Pigs and goats are numerous, 
the latter being bought up by butchers from Bihar. Ponies are 
used both for riding and, less commonly, as I'ack ponies ; they 
are generally small in size and of a stunted weedy breed. , 

The most prevalent diseases among cattle are rinderpest and Veterinaiy 
foot-and-mouth disease ; in the year 1903-04 no less than 4,678 
^ ases of the former and 9,066 cases of the latter disease were 
reported, and in subsequent years there have been similar out- 
breaks, though less severe and widespread. There is a Veterinary 
Dispensary at Daltonganj, established a few years ago, which is 
steadily gaining popularity, the figures of attendance rising year 
by year ; in 1905-06 altogether 589 horses and 835 cattle 
were treated. Animals in the interior are also treated by the 
Veterinary Assistant on tour, and in the same year over 1,700 
horses and cattle were treated in 190 outlying villages. In 1907 
another Veterinary Assistant was appointed to attend to cattle 
in the estates managed under the Encumbered Estates Act. 
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CHAPTER YH. 

NATUEAL CALAMITIES. 

Lmbiuxx Paiamau lias been, ciharaotexized by the Indian Imgation 
«> Gomniisdon as “ tbe dnest and probably the poorest district of 
vuaxa, Prorinoe.” Within the last 40 years it has suffered froni no 
less 4 famines, in 1869, in 1874, in 1897 and mj.900, all 
the direct outcome of drought. The severity of these famine 
varied oonsiderably in different parts of the district, according to 
the extent to which the food-supply of the people is derived from 
the aghanif bhadoi and rabi crops. The north and centre of 
the district are chiefly under rice and rabi crops, such as wheat, 
barley and gram, while bhadoi crops are grown only to a small 
extent. In the hilly tracts, there is comparatively little rice culti- 
vation, and much less of rM; while bhadoi crops, such as maize, 
marM, tdmn and kodo, are extensively cultivated. Generally 
speaking, the loss of the rice harvest teUs severely on the population 
iTiT vi.TMtiTig the valleys, while the aborigmal inhabitants of the 
hilla are not affected by its failure, provided that there is a bumper 
bhadoi harvest ; on the other hand, they obtain little relief from a 
plentiful harvest of rice and rabi, if it is preceded by ihe loss of 
the bhadoi crops. 

These aborigines, however, have a resource, unknown to 
cultivators in other districts, in the edible jungle products which 
enable them to eke out their existence under conditions which 
would result in starvation elsewhere. They are consequently 
safegaarded from very severe famine ; but these scanty meals of 
forest produce, when continuously taken without the usual accom- 
paniment of rice or other digestible food, produce effects very 
injurious to general health. They sustain life, it is true, but the 
nnwholesomeness of the diet, taken by itself, is apparent from the 
blot(h.es and sores caused by the excessive use of the bhekod and 
other fruits, and in the end results iu such a reduction of the 
lystem as to render the people an eaiy prey to any prevailing 
riokness. This was very dearly demonstrated in the famine of 
1897, when it was found that poorer classes inhaHting those parts' 
of the disbdot which produce most of the edible jungle products, 
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became, iu ibe long ion, more emanated and debilitated than in 
other parts of the dMiiot. 

Of late years famine or searaity has been -worst in the 
Mahr^dSnr, Isteb^ and BslamSth thSnas. MahnSdanr is a very 
billy and spatsdy populated area in the south, -with only 54 
persons per square ndle, where eztensiTe oultiYation is piactioally 
jnpossihle. littehSr, about 40 miles south-east of Daltonganj, 
comprises an undulating country, in which cultivation is oaxiied 
on, here and there, -with diffiouliy; while Bslum3>th in the 
extreme east of the district suffered very severely in 1900, though 
there -was no excessive scardly in 1897. 

The following is an account of the famines which have -visited 
PalSmau during the last 40 years. 

The famine of 1869 was due to the failure both of the bhadoi Famixb 
and -winter rice crops. The bhadoi crops of 1868 failed almost 
entirely in the north-esist and north-w^, and nearly half was lost 
in the centre of -the district. The winter rice &red even worse, 
owing to the absence of rainfall from September onwards, 
and -was a total failure in most parts. This -was followed by 
a partial failure of the rahi crops, many of which could not 
be so-wn owing to the dryness of the soil. The parts most 
affected were the north-east and north-west, and, to a smaller 
extent, the centre of the district ; in the south and south-east 
the outtom of the crops was much better, while an abundant 
harvest was reaped in the ObhebhhSri valley. Belief worhs -Were 
started in October 1868, and the number of persons employed 
rose to 6,357 at the end of Jxme, after which it gradually 
d-windled till the 15th October 1869, when the works were 
finally closed. 

The year 1873-74 opened -with a comparatively short food- famiot 
supply owing to deficient harvests in the preceding year, and a 
very poor mahud crop in the spring of 1873. The bhadoi crops of 
maize and marud also ftiled almost completely in 1873, and the 
aghani paddy -was equally a failure. The outturn of the latter -was 
estimated at 3 to 4 teamshx parganas JaplS, Deoganand BelaunjS 
in the north and in ITntiiri in the extreme north-west, while it 
-was 5 to 7 annas in the central, southern and south-western tracts. 

The prereure of the famine was most severely felt in the par gams 
mentioned and in Pundiig to the east, and here distress lasted 
from January to June 1874. The distribution of charitable relief 
was commenced in the latter half of March and -was cantinued till 
the 8th August following ; during this pmiod 375 persons, on the 
average, daily received relief in their own homes, generally in the 
shape of grain. Belief works were opened in Febmaty, and at the 
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end of that month 5,377 khonrers were employed In the first 
week of March there was a sudden rise to 12,025, but a fortnight 
afterwards the number fell to 7,036, owing to the incoming of 
the ra/ji and mnhud harvest. After this, it gradually rose till 
it reached the maximum of 25,040 at the end of May. It 
was then disoovered that the prescrihed rates of wages was 
too high, that the manner of enformng works was too lenient, 
and that many of the lahouiers were putting by savings out of 
their daily wages. On this discovery being made, orders were 
given for the enforcement of task-work and for payment of 
wages in grain, with the result that the number of labourers 
fell at once from 25,040 to 1,493 in the beginning of June ; 
and even of this small number 822 were professional Nuniyas 
employed on special work. The works were finally dosed in 
July, 

At no time during the distress was any actual scarcity of food 
felt in the district, then a subdivision of IjohSidagli. When the 
authorities saw that a famine was imminent, they invited the 
asdstauoe of the zam!n(krs and encouraged grain-dealers to 
import food-grains ; and even the ordinary oultivatorB were moved 
to utilize their plough cattle for importing grain on their own 
account. Large quantities of grain were thus kept continually 
pouring in from LohardagS, and the Tributary States of Sirguja, 
Gangpur and Jasbpur. The country was, in fact, soon over- 
sto<^ed with food. Over and above this, rnahud became so 
abundant that in August it was reported to be seUing at 5 
maunds for the rupee and to be unsaleable in many places. The 
total expenditure in this famine was 2 lakhs, of which lalrKfi 
were spmit on the wages of labourers, and half a lakh was 
advanced in the form of loans. 

The famine of 1896-97 was the severest through which the 
district has yet passed. In this famine the most distressed area 
covered about 2,563 square miles, with a population of 383,400 
souls, and was comprised in a broad tract running from east to 
west through the centre cf the district. The worst tracts lay in the 
jurisdiction of thSnas GarhwS, Dsdtonganj, BalumSth, TiSfAkar 
and Patan, including the outposts of TTntari, Leslieganj, Panki, 
GhandwS, Eerh and ManStu. In the north the distress was less 
acute, mad the state of things gradually improved until the Gaya 
border was reached ; the corresponding block to the south, which 
headers on the Sirguja State and the Banohi district, and which 
abounds in forest products, was also less seriously affected. 

In 1895 there was very tittle rain in May, heavy min Ja 
June, July and August, moderate rain in September, ali gh t 
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rain in Ootobex, and none in the lemaining months of the 
year. The result of this unfavourable distribution ■was that the 
hhadoi crop -was only an 11 -anna one, the winter rioe crop a 
10-anna one, and the rabi crop an 8-anna one. In 1896 the 
distribution of the rain was very similar, for there ■was no rain 
in May, very heavy rain in June, July and August, moderate rain 
in September and no rain in October. The result was that the 
outturn of bJiadoi waa only 9^ annas, and that of winter rice 6 
annas only. Again, owing to there being no rain in October, and 
none until the last week in November, very little rabi was sown, 
and a fair yield was obtained only from crops sown in. beds 
of reservoirs. After the ^ain in the end of November large 
areas were sown -with wheat, barley and gram, but these crops, 
as well as those sown on high lan^ in October, were attacked, 
some by rust, and others by cuickets and other insects. The 
result was that the outturn of rabi did not exceed n.TiTin.p 
The mahua crop, which promised at one time to be a bumper 
one, was also so seriously damaged by storms of wind and rain, 
accompanied by thunder and lightning, in February and Ma-rnh , 
that only a 6-anna crop was eventually gathered The mango 
crop again was an absolute failure, the blossoms having been 
entirely destroyed by the inclement weather in Mavcb- 

With bad crops in 1895-96, and worse ones in 1896-97, 
the district was soon reduced to a state of famine; and what 
aggravated matters was that surrounding districts were re- 
duced to the same plight. In October 1896 prices began to 
rise and soon went up to famine rates ; and in the beginning 
of December it was estimated that the stock of food remaining in 
the district -was only sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
people for about a month. In the middle of January exports 
from the HSnoh! plateau suddenly ceased almost entirely, while 
all exports from the Native States were stopped by the orders of 
the difEerent chiefs. The average price of rice rose to 8 seers li 
ohittacks, and at the end of the month works were started. 
These were converted into relief works in the eu fining 
the distribution of charitable relief ■was commenced, and in view 
of the dangerously depleted stocks. Government sanctioned 
a bounty on importation. By the end of April the average, price 
of rioe had risen to 6 seers 13 ohittacks per rupee, but, in spite of 
this, the number on relief works was surprisingly finmn owing to 
the advent of the mahu& season and to the consumption of 
jungle prodncts. Prices continued to rise steadily, and by 
the end of June the average price of rice had gone up to 6^ 
. se^ and of Indian com to about 8 seers, while mahua had risen to 
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17# seers per rupee, aa oompaxed mtli 86 seers at the same t^e 
in the pre^ous year. StiU the anomaly of unexpectedly low 
numbers on woris continued. The numbers on private rehrf 
works remained constant at about 3,600 to 3,60,0, while on the 
Government relief works the attendance averaged only about 
2,750, the esqplanation being the departure of the people for 
their The numbers relieved by cotton qtinning, etc., 

dightly increased, and those on gratuitous relief numbered 2,400 

at the end of the month. _ 

Everything now depended upon the coming hhadoi and nee 
crops. Between the 15th May and the 26th June only 4^ 
inches hadfdlen, and the total fall up to the end of July was 6*70 
inolies telow the normal (viz., 14*85 inches as against a normal 
of 21*65). The prospects of the vvinter rice began to be very 
gloomy, and prices, meanwhile, continued to rise; but ^e 
numbers both on the Government and zamindari relief works 
steadily fell off and by the end of the month only 1,943 persons 
remained at work, the explanation still being that all available 

labour was required for the fields. 

By the middle of August rice was seUmg at less than 6 seers 
pet rupee at one-half of the h&ta in the district, and at half of 
these at 5 seers or under; the average rate for the whole district 
being only 5 seers 16 duttaoks per rupee. These are prices that 
point unmistakeably to an almost complete exhau^on of the 
local stocks ; and this remark applies not only to rice but to all 
other food grains, the general rise of which in price during the 
aeven weeks from the 26th June to the 14th August wiU be seen 

from the figures in the margin. 
But by the end of August the 
time of need had passed. Full 
lhadoi and rice crops were by 
thia time praotioally assured, 
and the hhadoi harvest had 
already commenced. Mean- 
while, the numbers on the relief 
works had dwindled down to 
under 1,000 by the 28th August, while those on gratuitous relief 
had decreased by several hundreds. Under the dreumstwoes, 
and espednlly as the new crops were now coming in at inuoh 
•reduced rates, the relief operations were finally discontinued on 
the filst August 1897. 

Altogether .244,334 men, 190,137 women and 72,693 children, 
ora total of 607,164 persons reckoned in terms of one day, were 
emplc^ed on rdief works during the famine, r^resenting a 
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daily average of 0*32 per cent, of the population, afieoted. The 
aggregate nnmher in receipt of gratuitous relief from the 23rd 
January to Slst August 1897 was 131,883 men, 239,283 women 
and 82,776 <diildren, TnaVi-ng a total of 453,941, the maximum 
number of persons thus relieved being 4 per 1,000 of the popula- 
tion afteoted. The greatest difSoulty in this famine was to secure 
the importation of supplies, and for this purpose Ctovejfnment 
sanctioned the payment of a bounty of 8 annas per maund 
of rice imported, and gave advances to enable merchants to 
puroh^ supplies. Under the bounty system the total im- 
portations into Taiwan from February to tiie end of August 
amounted to 14,227 maunds of Burma rice and 5,466 Trifl-n-nd s 
of country rice. Government itsdf also imported about 15,000 
maunds,. when it W£^ found in June that prices still rose to 
an alarming extent and that there was difficulty in procuring 
food for the labourers on relief works. The death rate dnring 
the famine was 36*40 as against 33*84 per mille, the average for 
the five previous years. No deaths were caused by starvation, 
and the excess over the average of the preceding quinquennium 
must be attributed to the results of privation, and the general 
weakening of the system caused by the consumption of jungle 
products without a proper mixture of more digestible food, which 
made ^e people more susceptible than usual to any form of 
prevailing sickness. 

The famine of 1900 was far less severe than that of 1897, and p^kikh 
there was this nmrked difference between the two that in 1897 os 
PalSmau began the struggle with veiy little, if any, spare stocks 
in hand, whereas in 1900 it started with two bumper years behind 
it. The area severely affected was also far smaller, only one 
thtoa, Mahuadanr, with an area of 602 square mil e p and a popu- 
lation of 26,163, being declared a famine area, though regular 
relief was given at the expense of Government in all t:T»an |oa 
except HusainSbSd amd Ohattaipur in the north. The cause of 
the scarcity was the partial failure of crops which resulted from 
the unseasonable rainfaU of 1899. In 1898-99 the total 
was normal and its distribution favourable, the consequence beins 
that the outturn of all crops was good. In 1899-1900, although 
the rainfall only 4*8 inches less than the normal, the distri- 
bution yys disastrous. After preliminary showers in dpril and 
May, ram fell with iU-imed prodigality in June and July, and, 
though it benefited the winter rice crop, it seriously injured the 
ohan^ of the lAadoi crops. The winter rice, which promised 
well in August, required good rain in September to ensure its 
cpming to maturily ; bqt th§ rainfall in that mo4th w^^s onl^ 1*18 
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iuohes ag'amsi a normal fall of 7*81 inohes. Eventually, its 
outturn -was only 32 per cent. In th.e months of October, 
Kovember and December, in which light showers were wanted 
for the rabi cultivation, there was no rain at all, except *37 
inch in October ; and the area cultivated was accordiugly greatly 
contracted. At first, it was fetired that even the small crop 
sown would be a total failure, and though this disaster was 
averted by timdy rain in January, the outturn was no more 
than 43 per cent. The maJmd crop was also damaged by windy 
and cloudy weather in April and May and yielded an outturn 
of only 87 per cent. 

The outturn of rice was, as already stated, only 32 per cent., 
and seeing that this crop is estimated to provide one-third at least 
of the year's supply of grain, it was evident that there wras a 
serious deficiency in the food stocks. At the end of October 
1899 G-ovemment sanctioned the opening of the reserved forests 
to the people for the ooHection of edible jungle products. 
Enquiry showed that many persons who were accustomed - to two 
meals of rice daily were taking one meal of rice and one of mahua 
or other jungle products ; others were living entirely on jungle 
products. In many cases it was found that a villager had kept a 
small stock of grain for seed and was resisting the temptation to 
use it for food and subsisting on food collected in the jnngles ; 
and in many bazars i>al seeds were regularly sold for food. In 
November 1899 Government authorized the granting of loans 
in order to stimulate the importation of grain, and the immediate 
effect of this measure was to renew the activity of the traffic in 
grain, which was almost at a standstill. 

The first distinct indications of the necessity of rdief measures 
were observed in March at MahuSdSnr, where the people were 
already in want of sufficient food, the food stocks being depleted, 
while the only supplies offered for sale at the hat were obtained 
surreptitioudy from the Sirguja State, exportation from which 
had been forbidden by the chief. By the end of March it had 
been found necessary to open test works in this and 5 other 
thanas, for the mahua crop, which may usually be tfiken to be 
equivalent to a two months’ supply of food, had proved a failure, 
whale the mango crop had also everywhere been afiected by 
Wight, and in most places had completely failed. In May the 
price of common rice was as high as 6 seers 3 nhiftanlrg per 
rupee at k^buSdSnr; and on the 1 9th May that -v^as 

declared a famine area. By the 31st May work had been opened 
ou'as many as 68 irrigation bandhs in the numerous Government 
viUs^B in the Daltonganj, Patau’ and IStehSr tbanna as well , 
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as on 7 sepajnie test worlks in the MaliaEdanr and BalumStlL 
thSnas. Seven kitchens had also been opened by the end 
of June in MahnSdanr tl^a, at which a doily average of 
379 persons were fed; and subsequently 19 more were opened 
in different parts of the distriot. With tlie harvesting, however, 
of the bhadfii and the promise of a good winter rice crop, 
the numbers on relief works continued to fall steadily from 
the last week in July. During the week ending on the 11th 
August there were only 1,005 persons at work, and by the end 
of August the number had been reduced to 616. All works classed 
as famine works were then finally dosed, any remaining open 
after that date being carried on by the Distriot Board or main- 
tained as works of improvement in the Government estate. 

The kitchens were ke[it open until the 8th September, when 
they were all dosed. 

The total number of labourers on test and relief works in 
M abu3dSnr, reckoned in terms of one day, was 27,991, and the total 
numbt-r on test works in other ports of the distriot was 191,749. 

The death-rate from October 1899 to September 1900 was 47‘81 
per naille, as against 35*56, the average of the preceding five years. 

This high mortality was partly due to a severe epidemic of cholera, 
and may perhaps he partly explained by the fact that the period 
of distrefs was prf ceded by two years of good crops, feir general 
health and a normal death-rate, in which a large number of 
persons of low vitality must have maintained their existence, who 
were unable to survive in a period of scarcity or disease. 

In conduding this sketch of the famines of PalUmau, reference 
may he made to some special features by which they have been BBaar. 
distinguished. Among these, first place must he given to the efforts 
made by the zamindars to alleviate distress. On this subject, 
the following remarks recorded by the Commissioner in the Mnal 
Beport on the Pamine of 1896-97 may be quoted : — “ The conduct 
of the FalSmau zani&uBbB was, with a few exceptions, in striking 
contrast to that of the generality of the landlords of BazHribSgh 
and XiohSrdagS. It is true that in Falimau the scanty population 
and the consequeni competition among landlords for tenants gives 
a direct incentive to the landowners to treat their ryots well ; but 
it would be very unjust not to attribute the action of the FalSmau 
zamlnd9rs, in the main, to higher motives. Living on their 
ancestral estates from father to son, in a secluded part of the 
country, they are much more in sympathy with the feelings of 
the people about them than is usually the cjwe with the landlords 
of other more advanced districts. Tery few of them are men of 
large means, but their manner of life is simple without extravagant 
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habits, and they feel no necessity to raok-ient or screw their 
ryots. The readiness with which they came forward as a body 
to take advances from G-ovemment for relief works has already 
been noticed. But besides this, many of tiliem spent, for them, 
lai^e sums of money in oonstracting irrigation bdndhs in their 
different villages. The Deputy Commissioner found himself 
supported in all his work by nearly the whole body of landlords 
in a maimer that was not approached in any of the other 
distdcts.” 

' To this it may be added that in 1900 the leading zamin^rs 
showed the same liberality and public spirit as during the 
preceding &mine. 

Another noticeable feature of the famines of FalSmau is the 
averaon of the people to employment on test and relief works, to 
task work in any form, and to payment by results. TW, 
in the famine of 1897 the number of persons attending rdief 
works was remarkably small, notwithstanding the depletion of 
the food stocks, and the unpreoedently high prices of food 
grains. It was found that the people allowed themselves to waste 
away into mere skeletons, rather than earn subsistmiLoe at the 
works. So long as the jungle products were plentiful and of a 
sustaining Hnd, matters went fairly well vrith them; but once 
the stock of such products began to fail, and the price of rice 
reached 5 and 6 seers per rupee, they began to suffer in an extreme 
degree. This aversion to relief works has been attributed to the 
fact that the people of Palamau resent supervision, are iruln le nt to 
an extreme degree, and vnll not make any exertion to help them- 
selves, if such exertion necessitates their ^ving to put their hands 
to work to which they are not aooustomed ; but there can be no 
doubt that the strong dislike to anything in the shape of task- 
work is engendered by the independent and free life to which 
the aboriginal and semi-aboriginal tribes are aooustomed, and 
espedaUy to their being able to sustain life, at a pinch, for weeks 
together on berries and toots, without being obliged to have 
recourse for their daily food to any form of unwonted labour. It is 
this feature which especially distinguidies the course of fa-minAtf in. 
PalSmau. In the generalily of Bengal districts during a titriA of 
Amiine, the population flock to the relief works, and (he question 
of feeding them is merely a matter of administrative arrange- 
ment. But in PalSmau the difficulty is to induce the people to 
accept relief in the form of task-work at aU. Th^ are accustomed 
in ordinary years to supplement their wants from forest fruits and 
roots, and th^ strong impulse during a time of scarcity is to 
rpwrt mope than ever to the jungles foy food. The result, in time, 
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of an unmized diet of this kind needs no demonstiation. The 
Bihir rdief-worker, when the famiae is over, may he findy 
drawn, hat he has been fed on wholesome food. His fnngly 
fellow-sufferer finishes up equally thin, hut with an impaired 
digestion and his system broken down. 

In oonolusion, it may he mentioned that the liability of the Chmsb 
district to famiae has been much diminished since the advent of 
the railway in 1902. Prior to that date the district was terribly 
isolated, communication by railway, water or metalled roads being 
almost non-existent. The only merchants who could import 
grain were merely petty bazar haniy&s accustomed only to deal in 
bullock-loads with the surrounding villages, and in no case 
extending their operations beyond the adjoiaing districts and 
States. Throughout the famine of 1897 the absence of means of 
transport, of metalled roads, and of navigable rivers made it a 
matter of the greatest difficulty to throw supplies into the district, 
in spite of the bounties and advances made to merchants. When 
Q-ovemment decided to import rice, it was found that sufficient 
carts were not procurable for the purpose of forwarding it from 
Gaya to PalSmau ; and, the rainy season having set in, the roads 
had become nearly impassable. It was decided therefore to 
send the rice to Barun and thence by boat to Daltonganj up 
the Son and Eoel rivers, but this latter means of transport also 
proved a failure, owing to the scanty rainfall in July and August 
which kept the rivers at an unuavigable depth. The rice could 
only be brought up from the Son by transhipping it into smaller 
boats for the voyage up the Eoel, and the result was that the 
first batch of boats took three weeks to reach' Daltonganj. Owing 
to the construction of the railway, this inaocessUHltiy has now 
become a tbitig of the past, and there is no reason to suppose that 
Palsmau will again be cut off from supplies in a year of scarcity. 

The railway has done away with the fear that, in the event of pjiooto. 
the local crops failing, seed and stocks of grain could not be sent xm 
into the district ; and thus affords protection against the worst 
effects of -faTniTifla. Of minor protective measures the most import- 
ant is the development of the system of indigenous reservoirs called 
bSndhs or dhara described in Chapter TI. “ It is,” remarks a former 
Commissioner, “to a multiplicity of village h&ndha that we must 
look as famine protective works, and not to -any large scheme of 
irrigation, practicable enough in a level country, but practically 
impossible, except at an altogether prohibitive cost, over a broken 
and undulating area.” At present, the great weakness of this 
system of reservoirs is the precariousness of the supply, for a 
local &ilure of the rains means either empty dhara or a very 
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inadeq^te supply. It follows therefore that the larger the stream, 
or river tapped to replenish them, the greater and more certain 
is the ' seoority of the crops ; and fortunately much has been done 
to increase &e effidLenoy of the existing bandhs by feeding 
them by means of small channels and of weirs across the bill 
streams. Of more ambitious projects seven may be mentioned, 
which will give some protection to 200“ or 300 villages. Two 
consist of building weirs across the rivers NadaurSi and Piii, 
tributaries of the Aminat, and of constructing distributary 
channels; the third is for a weir across the Sadsbah, a tri- 
butary of the Xoel, with a distributary channel; two are for 
the construction of two small reservoirs at Fokhi^ha and DhS- 
wadih; the sixth is a project for damming the Harhgarh\t^, a 
stream near Leslieganj ; and the seventh provides for the supply 
of water from the Kararbar, a tributary of the Son, by means 
of a weir and distributary channels. The Nadaurll, P okbrSba, 
and HarhgarhwH schemes are complete, and the SadUbah scheme 
is in course of completion. The Xararbar project, a more 
ambitious scheme, which will irrigate about 100 villages in 
putgam JaplS, has been sanctioned, but is in abeyance. The 
difBculties encountered in coimeotion with this last project were 
very great, for capital was non-existent and there were some 
200 to 300 proprietors, many absentees, all of whom had to 
be convinced of the necesrity of the scheme and induced to 
co-operate for the common good. After much, effort, they were 
induced to sign a joint bond under the Land Improvement Loans 
■Act in fovour of the Deputy Commissioner and to entrust the 
work to the District Engineer. On similar lines, the jagirdSo's 
have been induced to undertake several projects for the protection 
of viUages on their estates, each giving protection to from ^ to 
100 villages; and the result has been to reduce the liability 
of the country to crop failures. 
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BENTS, t WAGES AND PEICBS. 

Im thb distiioi;, as a whole, the rates of reat paid by tenants cash 
vary according to the nature of the land cultivated, its situation 
and the means availahle for irrigating it. The best rice land 
fetches £s. 10 to Bs. 16 an acre in parts of GtarhwS. and Patan 
thSnas, Bs. C in the Government estate, and Bs. 4 in the south of 
the district. Sugarcane is a compaiativelj new crop, hut in some 
places, where differential charges are imposed for land growing 
this crop, Rs. 10 an acre is often given; in the Government estate 
no extra rent is charged for land under this crop. The best 
bhadoi and rdbi lands only fetch Bs. 6 to Bs 8 an acre, while in 
the Government estate the maximum levied is Bs. 3. Lands of 
inferior qualities let at a greatly reduced rent. The maxim um 
rent for rice lands in the Government estate is Bs. 6 and the 
minimum 8 annas, while for hklta or dry lands the maximum is 
Bs. 3 and the minimum one anna per acre. Generally speaking, 
the difference between the Government estate and ordinary estates 
is that the maximum rent levied in the former is less and the 
minimum greater than in the latter, where the . rates charged are 
justified by the fact that though the cultivator is liable to suffer 
habitual loss in the poorest lands, he is amply compensated by' 
the finest rice lands regularly yielding a large profit. 

In the Government estate, which extends over an area of 426 
square miles, ox nearly one-eleventh of the entire district, the last the 
settlement of rents was made in 1896. For the purposes of assess- 
ment, the land under cultivation was divided into 3 classes, viz., estate, 
homestead land, dhankhet or rice land and hhUa or uplands, and 
each of the two latter were subdiTided into three classes. First 
fJftsa dhankhet is the lowest land on which most water remains, and 
which is, therefore, best suited for winter rice. The other two 
dlasses possess the same character, but in lower degrees, second 
dass land being at a slightly higher level than land of the first 
class, while third class dhankhet is still higher. First dass bhita 
lands are the uplands in which bhadoi or autumn rice, wheat, 
barley, maize and sugarcane are grown ; this dass also includes the 
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Mh Ijdng mthin tihe baans of the emhankments called 
Idnct^B ox Abars. Second daes bhita are lands -which yield maruA, 
linseed and gram ; third class hMa are lands which generally 
produce til (gingeUy), cotton and pulses, and include tAnr or 
wasteluplands, which are oulti-mted once in 3 or 4 years. This 
olassifioation appears to he understood by the more intelligent 
ryots of the higher castes, but the balk of the people cannot 
gra^ the distinction between the different classes. 

The ryots were dassified into settled, occupancy and non- 
occupancy ryots in accordance with the prindples of the Tenancy 
Act, although that Act is not in force in the GhotS Nagpur 
Division. Beddes the admission of occupancy rights, all the ryots, 
whether rent-paying or not, were for the first time specifically 
given mahuA trees free .of rent at the rate of 2 trees per ryot in 
the northern and 4 trees in the southern villages. The resident 
ryots were also allowed to hold their homestead lands rent-free 
to the extent of 5 kathAs or one-fifth of an acp, according to the 
custom of the pargana. The average rent per cnlti-rated acre for 
each class of tenant was : — settled ryots, B>e. 1-3 ; occupancy ryots, 
Be. 1-6-1; and non-occupancy ryots, annas 14-7. The total 
inddenoe of rent per cultivated acre was only Be. 1-2-3, but in 
fixing the rates, O-ovemment -was infiuenced by the consideration 
that Palamau -was still in a backward condition, partly owing to 
the absence of railways and the vicissitudes of the rainfall, 
for Besides the rent paid for land, the ryots of the G-ovemment 
estate pay rent for trees, viz., mahua, A$an, khair, palAs and kusum 
trees. The flower of the mahuA, dried and preserved, -fnmia a 
valuable article of food for the lower classes ; and those trees in 
excess of the number allowed to the ryots free of rent were 
settled for the period of -the settlement (15 years) at 4 fttiTina per 
tree in the northern villages and at 2 annas in the southern 
villages. Asan trees, which are used for rearing silk cocoons, are 
settled annually -with the rearers of cocoons at a rental of Bs. 8 to 
Bs. 12 per hasuA, i.e., the sickle with which they carry on their 
weak. JTAair trees are used for the manufacture of kath or catechu 
and in growing lao, as well as for house posts and ploughs and 
for making charcoal. The Depuiy Commissioner ms left free to 
settle these trees from year to year to the best advantage. The 
^tem adopted is to lease a forest to a contracting mallAA, who 
has to pay so much for each jar he keeps at work. As regards 
palAa and kusum trees, which are used in growing lac, such 
toes M entered in the ryots’ names in the kkatiAns as 
bemg m their possession are settled with them separately at fixed 
rates for definite periods. Only those trees are assessed to rent o^ 
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wMcih lao is cuItiTated. The claim to assess self -sowa trees, even 
on cultivated lands, has now been made in the jagirdan villages 
on the analogy of the Q-ovemment estate, and to a great extent 
has been adidtted. 

At this settlement the rental was increased from Es. 57,693 ®“l>ance- 
to Es. 74,433 or by 29 per cent. The increase in rent is due rente. 
chiefly to the extension of cultivation, which may he ascribed to 
the large addition that has taken place in the number of fATianff a 
and in the number of reservoirs in the estate. The great rise in 
the prices obtained by cultivators for their produce, the opening 
out of the estate by new roads, the establishment of new markets, 
the consequent facOiiy with which crops can he disposed of at 
higher rates, and the deaianoe of jungle are all causes which 
have attracted new tenants to the estate, and thereby caused 
extensicn of cultivation and justifled an increase in rent. 

Outside the Ctovemment estate, the rent that can he realized 
from tenants varies directly with the arrangements made for 
coustruoting new irrigation works, the maintenance of those 
already existing, and last but not least the policy pursued by the 
landlord. The tenants nominally have their rights assured them 
under the OhotS Nlgpur Tenancy Act; hut in its p raYit inal 
working the Act is almost a dead le^er. The landlord very soon 
learns from his deserted holdings that a policy of oppression and 
rack-renting is not one which conduces to his profit in the long 
run ; and if he endeavours to raise his rent-roll by these methods, 
the tenants, being still of nomadic habits, simply move on to the 
nearest vilh^e, where they are wanted. In fact, as long as the 
present competition for tenants oontinues among the landlords, 
the law of supply and demand will suffice to prevent excessive 
enhancement of rents. The result is that by custom every ryot 
who pays the village rate of rent regularly has a right of 
occupancy. 

Eegaiding the rents of trees and other miscellaneous rents, 
the Deputy Commissioner writes as follows: — “Probably the 
most difficult question in the district is the right to rent for lac- 
producing trees, and the rate which may be exacted. The land- 
lords have taken their cue from the Q-ovenunent estate and claim 
to assess all trees. It seems dear that they have a right to assess 
trees which are not within a lyot’s holding, but ryots have in 
some cases dei^ly resented the claim to raise the rate gradually 
from Es. 2 per 100 trees to 10 annas per tree, or half the lao 
(Jidhbatai), if the cultivator prefers it. The ryots daim the 
right to cultiwite lao on the trees in their own holdings, 
and at a privileged rate which the zanundlms are not williag 
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to ooncede. In some cases the zamindars hare actually threatened 
occupancy ryots, who declined to allow pa Ids seedlings to grow 
in their lands, but it would appear that trees thus reared would 
be the ryot’s property and not liable to the cess any more than 
planted trees or trees on homestead land, Mohud and mango 
trees on holdings aro not generally assessable to rent. By custom, 
tenants have in most parts the right to graze their cattle in jungle 
and waste and in fallows, without restriction, free of charge. In 
other parts a grazmg-fee of ghi is taken. As regards jungle 
produce, tenants are entitled to t^e fuel free of charge from 
the estate, without the landlord’s consent, but .timber and other 
materials for building only with the landlord’s consent, except 
in- jungle and aboriginal villages, where they may take them 
•without his consent. Some zamindars have begun to reserve their 
forests after the manner of Government. They reserve the 
timber of all valuable trees and take fees for timber from the 
ryots of the village where the jungle is situated.” 

In the portions of the district adjoining South Bihir, espe- 
cially in pargams Belaunjs and Japla, rents are paid in k^d 
under what is known as the bhmli system in oontradistinotion to 
the system of payment in cash which is Jmown as mgdi. Where 
lands are held under the bhaoli ^tem, the rent to be paid is 
determined either by batai or a division of the crop or by 
ddndbaiidi or appraisement of it before it is out. The landlord, 
and tenant each take the share (or its value) to which they are 
entitled by the custom of the village, which is reported to be 
practically alvrays half and half, after the oustomaxy payments 
to the pdttBdri, weighman, etc., have been made. 

If batM- is in vogue, the crops are divided on the thietidng 
floor; this is also called adhhatai from the landlord and tenanti 
each getting half the crop. Under this system, the landlord 
has to keep a careful look out that he is not defrauded of 
some portion of his share; in fact, from the moment the crop 
is ripe and flt to out up to the time it is weighed on tiie tbr ftt;biTig 
floor, he has to keep watch night and day to prevent being 
defrauded. 

If the rent is assessed on the dduaba^di system, an appraiser 
{shudkar) is sent to the land to estimate the value or outturn of 
tie crop whma it ripens. After he has made his estimate a village 
panchdyat called danbhdkd is appointed, partly by tie landlord 
and -partly hy tie ryots, tie members of which visit tie laud 
aocompanied % a kathmdra or measurer,. and by tie paiwdri or 
village aocoontant or some other writer. They .pass regn^rly 
fccan field to field nLeasaiiag and estimating tie crops, tie . pedwdri 
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recording opjposib each ryot’s name the amount or weight of 
grain estimated, and the share he has to pay to the landlord or 
person entitled to the rent, all village dues, which hy oostom ace 
payable by both parties, being deducted from the quantity 
estimated. If no agreement is come to, the tenant outs a certain 
area where the crop is poorest and the landlord where it is best. 

The produce of both plots is then measured, and the average thus 
determined is accepted. After the whole has been completed, each 
ryot is furnished with an abstract, called an uidrs, showing him 
exactly how much grain he has to deliver, and when the crop is 
harvested, he has to make over that amount or its equivalent in 
cash to the landlord. Where there is no collusion, the estimates 
are pretty accurate ; but sometimes the mmnbers of the danbhskd 
have a private understanding with the cultivators, and very 
frequently they are the paid creatures of the landlord, especially 
the small rent receiver, so that the workiag of the system fnmii^es 
many opportunities for fraud. Sometimes, moreover, an opprea. 
sive landlord will insist upon the crop rotting La the field if the cul- 
tivator does not accept the appraisement he desires. It is true that 
the tenant by customary right may take the crop, but he knovirs 
that, if he does, he will be sued for an impossible rent probably 
calculated on a very high average for a series of good years. 

There are three systems by which land is assessed to rent, stsiik 
viz , the utakkar, the paridddri and the anna or kanm system, or assess- 
Utakknr is the ordinary system of assessing each Hgha of land at " 
a oertam rate of rent, according to its classification ; this system 
is in vogue both in the Government estate and in private estates 
in the north of the district. A considerable part, however, of the 
population consists of aboriginal tribes who are not accustomed to 
this system; and in the jungly villages lying ohiefiy to the south 
of the district the system adopted is that known as paridddri, 
under which the tenants hold a certain portion of the village rice 
lands, to which are added a due proportion of homestead land and 
a so-called proportionate, but really indefinite quantily of idnr os' 
waste lands. This system is based on unwritten custom, and is the 
only one the aboriginal tribes understand or appreciate. Its basis 
lies in the division of the village cultivated lands, generally the low 
lands fit for paddy, into a number of jjarids or shares, each of which 
comprises the same quantity of the .different kinds of land under 
cultivation and bearing the sarpe rate of assessment. Each parid 
carries with it the right to cultivate a corresponding proportion 
of upland free of rent, but in practice all idea of proportion ten.ds' 
to disappear, and the cultivators, whether of one or more patids, 
assume the right to cultivate as nmch upland as they choose. 
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Provided they Have the parisMi^a consent, there is nothing to 
prevent cultivators coming to reside in a village and taking up 
a little rice land or a fraction of a paria, for 'which they pay a 
nominal rent, dmply in order to cdtivate a large area of upland 
which they prefer to thelaboiiours cultivation of rice. 

The Jmnw&d&f'i system, strictly speaking, is the division of 
the entire village area into sixteen annas or kanteds, each holder 
of a kanteS having a right to a sixteenth of the village area, 
indading cultivation and waste. This is the theory, hut in 
practice it has been mudi modided, except where the holders of 
the hanwds are not only ryots but also shareholders; otherwise 
the kanwd division, as a rule, extends only to the lands actually 
undw cultivation, the landlord or farmer assuming, when he can, 
the right to lease out other lands and to settle new cultivators on 
them. In some cases the standard adopted is the area of rice 
land which a man is able to sow with a maund of rice. 

■vTaobs. For some years past the •wages paid for labour have been 
in a state of transition, owing &nt to the construction of the 
railway, and subsequently to ^e inter-communication ■with the 
centres of industry outside the district which has followed its 
completion. lu the case of skilled labour, there has been a 
general increase, which is very marked in the case of 
carpenters and Hacksmiths. An expert mason or carpenter who 
earned 8 annas a day 10 years ago, now gets 12 anium a day ; 
and in the same period the daily wages of a common 
have risen from 6 annas to 6 or 8 annas, and those of a common 
oarpenter from 6 annas to 7 or 8 annas. The most aTrilf^r ] 
blacksmith now earns 14 annas per diem as against 10 «mTiQa 
and the common blaoksmith 8 annas as compared with 7 anna.a 
a decade ago. 

The price of unskilled labour has also risen connderably in 
the headquarters station, where the cooly’s daily wage now 
varies from 8 to 3^ annas a day as compared with 2 to 3 anima 
ten years previoudy; but in the villages the wages of labour 
remain much the same from year to year. Here the labour is 
still paid largely in kind and is therefore not much affected by 
the rise in the price of food-grains. 

^ Among these labourers may be mentioned the katniya, who 
is fomidia almost every village. The kamyd is practically a’ serf 
who binds himself to work for a master in consideration of 
an advance of money. He is obliged to remain in the village 
and wo* for his n^er, as long as the loan remains unpaid • 
and in return he is either provided with free quarters or given 
materials to build a hut for himself and his &mily ; he also 
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receives 6 leaf Mb of rice land, the same quantity of upland, the 
seed with which to sow them, and the use of his master’s plough. 

His wife and children have to make good his absence, if he 
is prevented from working, and if he dies, the debt becomes 
due from his widow. He ploughs and does all field work for 
his master, and is paid in kind at the village rate for every day 
he works. 

The same system of payment in kind obtains in the case of the 
panchpdom^ the five village officials common to almost all 
villages, viz., the blacksmith, carpenter, barber, washerman and 
potter. The blacksmith and carpenter, who by immemorial custom 
are bound to make and repair all agricultural implements and 
domestic utensils of iron and wood, find their ovm tools and all 
materials, such as coal, etc,, necessary for performing their work, 
while the villagers supply the raw materials. Each of these 
artisans is paid at the rate of one kaohchd maund, i.e., nearly 
three-quarters of a pakkd or standard maund of grain a year, in 
addition to 3 seers of grain in Asarh (June-July) and a sheaf of 
the kharlj or winter rice and rabi crops. 

The barber, who is bound to shave and crop each client thrice 
a month, is paid 18 seers {kachchd) of grain a head, in addition to 
a sheaf of paddy in Aghan (November-Deoember) and of some 
rabi crop other than wheat. He also gets gratuities when births 
occur m the villages, the amount being determined by sex, for if 
a boy is bom, he receives 4 annas, and if a girl is bom, only 
2 annas. He is paid at the same rates when deaths occur, and 
gets an allowance of rice (5 and 2^ seers respectively) on both 
occasions. The washerman, who is usually paid in cash for 
washing the villagers’ clothes, is similarly paid 4 annas at the 
birth of a male child and 2 annas at the birth of a daughter, 
and also gets the same aUowanoe of rice. The potter is paid in 
kind from Aghan (November-December) to Ohait (March- April), 
and in cash during the remainder of the year, the amount of 
remuneration depending on the vessels supplied. 

.pother important village official is the baigd^ who is respon* 
sible for propitiating the minor gods and spirits. He is usually 
given a small rent-free tenure and also receives 8 to 6 kaohcM 
seers of grain from each ryot in Ghait and Aghan. The fowls 
and goats given as offerings to the spirits are his traditional 
perquisites, and besides these, he receives a number of gratuities 
in cash or kind at different periods of the year. 

The density of population being very small, there is a certain supply 
scarcity of and competition for tenants, and in ordinary years labour, 
the whole population finds ready employment. There is only 
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one confeem employing a large labour foroe, viz., tbe coUieify at 
RajharS., which has no ditBculty about its labour supply owing 
to its isolated position and the consequent absence of competition. 
Here nearly all the coal cutters are NuniySs from GhiyS, the 
remainder being local Huniyls, Oheros, DosUdhs, MallShs and 
BhuiySs. The rate paid is 4^ annas a tub, plus 2 pice if the 
minor works for 6 days in the we^; and surface labourers are 
paid 3 annas a day. The average daily wages earned are — Tne n 
4 to 8 annas, women 2 to 4 annas, and children 1^ to 3 nmin p , 
The total labour force employed consists of 860 persons, of whom 
550 work below ground and 300 above ground. 

It is reported that the recent boom in lac has affected labour 
eonsideiably. Knmiyds have deserted their masters in large num- 
bers, and having made what are for them small fortunes in 
lac producing refuse to return. The result is that Brahmans and 
others are hard put to it to get cheap agricultural labour. 

The marginal table ahotrs the average price of staples in seers 

per rupee during the 
last fortnight of March 
since the creation of the 
district. It will be evi- 
dent that during the 16 
years to which the figures 
relate the price of food 
has risen considerably 
with two noticeable exceptions, viz., maize and salt; the price 
of the latter has faUen owing to the reduction of the salt tax. 
It must be remembered, however, that there are many people in 
the district who live to shah a large extent upon jungle fruits 
that they axe little affected by the rising price of grain, and 
specially of rice. 

The following remarhs regarding the material condition and 
indebtedness of the people are quoted from Mr. Sunder’s Settle- 
ment Report : — 

“Roughly speaking, the people are certainly better off tban at 
the last settlement. Thirty years back there was no road to 
Sherghati, and important marts were reached with great difficulty ; 
the road to RSnchi also was then only under oonstruotion. Crops 
and other produce could not be disposed of with fecility. Prices 
were consequently low, and the people were obliged to deal with 
the mah&jan alone. He fixed rates and flourished over his profits, 
while they remained poor. Now all this has been changed. The 
district is fast opening out. Many good roads have been 
gad othm are under construction. Th^ are more markets now. 


Years. 

Com- 
in on 
rice. 

Wheat. 

^ Gram. 

Maize. 

Salt. 


S. Ch. 

S. Ch. 

S. Ch. 

S. Ch. 

S. Ch. 

1891-1895 

15 5 

15 14 

19 2 

14 8 

8 9 

isce-isoo 

13 7 

13 9 

18 0 

18 5 

8 10 

1901-1906 

12 8 

11 3 

16 10 

20 11 

11 4 
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and wHile mahajdns and Edropean agencies compete in the 
purdbiase of grain and other produce, the people have litlle diffi- 
culty in disposing of all they tdsh, and often at goo^ profits. 

Their own habits have also changed and are changing with the 
times, inasmuch as the majority of them, from the humble Birjia, 
Farhaiya and Korwa to the proud Rajput, Ohero and BrShman, 
may now be seen wearing clothing made of English material, 
whereas formerly they wore what Jolahas weaved for them. And 
there is also scarcely a family now in which brass utensils are not 
used in place of leaf plates and wooden drinking cups. 

“ That some of the people are in debt is certainly true. In Indebted- 
a country where it is looked upon as a duty to procreate heirs 
on the earliest practicable date, irrespective of the means for 
supporting the family when it arrives, temporary dependence on 
others for food and raiment is unavoidable in the case of a large 
number. Absurdly disproportionate marriage exposes and the 
general improvidence of the ryot, particularly among the Oheros, 
Eharv^xs, Oraons and Bhuiyas, preclude his hoarding up any 
surplus. Perhaps a bad season intervenes, and he can no longer 
pay his rent without recourse to the village sahu or mahdjnn 
(money-lender). No doubt this individual, who is a much, and, 
in my opinion, generally a very wrongfully abused person, will 
charge him high interest, wRl lend grain at one rate, and insist on 
repayment at a higher rate, irrespective of market prices : in fact, 
will make as much profit as he can out of the transaction. All 
these facts are familiar from many highly-coloured pictures. But 
there is another side to the question : the money-lender’s chances 
of loss are often very great, and the periods of credit are generally 
long. He will only realize, when he knows there is something to 
be got from the grain or earnings for the moment in the ryot’s 
possession ; he will help in the maintenance of the ryot’s holding, 
for, that gone, he has little hope of realizing his principal. Ryots, 
however, in bad years abscond to Assam, the DuSrs, and other 
districts. In the course of time the ryot who borrows may be sold 
up and farced to work as a labourer or kamiy & ; but this is what 
might have happened to him at a much earlier stage, if he had 
not been lent money by the sahfi, whom he dislikes with all the 
intensity of feeling that a borrower always has towards the person 
to whom he is under on obligation for temporary assistance. 

The mahajan or s&h& has perhaps not many admirable qualities, 
but his ezistenoe is essential to the future progress of the ryot 
who started with no capital, and must from time 'to time, as 
seasons vary, require external aid to help him in the upkeep of 
his holding.” 
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To tHis it zoay be added that the policy inaugurated in late 
years of promoting irrigation works and making advances under 
Loans Act has greatly increased the prosperity of the ryots, 
so that the desertions alluled to are now far less frequent; in 
1904-05 only 20 holdings were deserted in the Government 
estate, whereas the number in 1900-01 was 556. The BJuun- 
Daltonganj Eailway was, moreover, opened in 1902, thus bring- 
ing Fa^mau into direct communication with Northern India 
and Bengal; and this has given a great stimulus to trade and 
commerce and been productive of very beneficial results to the 
people of tile district. 
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CHAPTER IX- 


OCCUPATIONS, MANUPACTUBES AND TBADE. 

According to the census of 1901, agriculture supports no less Ocottpi- 
than 72*3 per cent, of the population, while 11*7 per cent, are 
dependent on various industries, 0*8 per cent, on the professions 
and 0*3 per cent, on commeroe. Of the persons who obtain 
their livelihood by agriculture 68 per cent, are actual workers, 
and these include 4,000 rent-receivers, 146,000 rent-payerS and 

109.000 labourers. Of the industrial population 69 per cent, 
are actual workers, including 6,000 weavers and numerous iron- 
smiths, potters, shoemakers, and basket and mat-makers. Of the 
professional classes 64 per cent, are actual workers, while among 
those engaged in other occupations are 7,000 herdsmen and 

38.000 general labourers. 

The preponderance of those who subsist by agriculture is very 
marked, for, apart from those actually engaged in or dependent 
on cultivation, there are few even of the upper and middle 
classes, whether private gentlemen, money-lenders or shop- 
keepers, who have not some land. It is, indeed, estimated that 
if systematic enquiries were made, it would be found that 
there are not more than 10 per cent, of the population without 
some oonneotion, direct or indirect, with agriculture. 

The manufactures of Falamau are of little importance, both Manusao- 
because it has until recently been an isolated tract almost entirely 
out off from the outside world, and because the bulk of the popula- 
tion is engaged in agricultural pursuits. Another, and scarcely 
less important, reason for this industrial backwardness, is that a 
considerable proportion of the people consists of aboriginal tribes, 
content to live on the produce of the chase, the fruits and roots 
found in the forests, and a few hardy crops. Practically, the 
only large industry consists of the exploitation of coal ; and this 
is only conducted on a limited scale, large coal-bearing areas still 
remaining untouched. 

The most important coal-field is that known as the Daltonganj Coal 
field which lies partly in the valley of the Eoel river and partly 
ip. that of the Amanat, extending ove; a distance of 60 miles 
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from east to west. Its total area is nearly 200 square miles, but 
this statement of its size conveys an erroneous idea of its value as 
a coal-bearing tract, for coal-bearing rooks occupy an area of only 
about 30 square miles in the valley of the Koel. The eastern 
extremity of the field is near the village of Loharsi, the western 
extremity is probably a mile or so beyond GarhwS ; and Dalton- 
ganj lies just beyond its southern border. This field contains 
a large quantity of fuel fit for locomotive and steaming purposes, 
and also of good briok-burning and lime-burning coal, to be got 
at comparatively shallow depths. In addition, there are many_ 
millions of tons of coal not considered useful for locomotive or 
general s t' OitTm'Tig purposes, but which may be considered an ideal 
fuel for domestic purposes, as it ignites readily, bums easily, and 
leaves a white ash similar to wood. 

The field was worked at RajharS and Pandit by the Bengal 
Company for some years before the Mutiny of 1867, but the irorks 
being attacked and destroyed by the rcbds, it was abandoned in 
that-year. Subsequently, a small quantity of coal was extracted 
for the supply of the irrigation works at Dehri and also of some 
of the nearer towns in the vicinity of the East Indian Railway ; 
and towards the end of the 19th century the seams at Singra 
were worked to a small extent. It was not, however, till the 
Bamn-Daltonganj railway tapped the field in 1901, and brought 
the coal within reach of Oawnpore and other manufacturing 
centres in the United Provinces that work on a large scale was 
undertaken. In that year the Bengal Coal Company commenced 
systematic operations at Rajhara with an output of 3,881 tons, 
the production rising to 33,567 tons in 1903. In 1906 the output 
had increased stUl further to 86,768. tons. Two pits, 178 and 166 
feet deep, are being worked, and one indine with a depth of 110 
feet. The labour force employed consists of 850 employ^, of 
whom 550 work below ground and 300 above ground. The coal- ■ 
cutters are recruited mainly from NuniySs, Oheros, DosSdhs, and 
MaUahs, while a few are BhuiySs. They are paid at the rate of 
4^ annas a tub ; a man and his wife ctm, it is said j out two tubs 
a day easily and three if they bestir themselves. There are 2 
shifts a day and one night shift. Surface labourers are paid 3 
annas per diem and allowed 2 hours off in the middle of the day. 

Betides the Daltonganj field, there are three coal-fields not 
worked owing to their inaccessibility, viz., the Hutar, Auran^, 
and a portion of the KaranpurS field. The AurangS coal-field 
' extends over an area of 97 square miles along the course of the 
river of the same name in the south-east of the distriot. It 
(Sontains mimexons coal seams, some of large size, and - the total 
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quantity of coal available has been estimated at 20 million tons> 
but tbe fuel is of indifferent quality. Tbe following remarks 
regarding the value of the coal are quoted from an article on 
the Geology of the AurangS and Hutar coal-fields by V. Pqjl 
(Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, vol. xv ) : — “ The coal 
which occurs in the rocks of the Eaniganj group is of too unim- 
portant a character, whether as regards quality or thickness, to be 
considered as affecting the question of the amouni economically 
available in this area. The improbability of this field contain-' 
ing.a large supply of really good coal is very great. The 
appearance of the seams, and the result of the assays, both point 
to this conclusion, At the same time, it ^ould be remembered 
that there is not a single fresh and clear section of the rooks and 
that the coal has never been quarried to the smallest extent.” 

The Hutar coal-field, which extends over an area of nearly 79 Hutar 
square miles, lies fo ihe south of Daltonganj and west of the 
Auranga river and is traversed by the Koel flowing from south 
to north. Eegarding the quality and quantity of the coal in this 
field, Mr. Ball has written as follows : — “ The coal-measure rooks 
of this area present many striking differences from those of the 
Auranga field. To this rule the coal is no exception, as will at 
once be apparent by a comparison of the average assays. From 
the Daltonganj coal that of Hutar differs in containing a 
notably smaller proportion (7-15 per cent.) of fixed carbon, and 
would, therefore, have a less heating power. The proportion of 
ash, 10’7 per cent., is the same in both. On the whole, however 
the Hutar coal is quite equal to the average of nnfti s so 

far as regards quality. Much uncertainty must attach to any 
estimate of quantity. Only three seams of good qualify, contain- 
ing a thickness which could be worked with profit, are known to 
eyist. I do not at all despair of this field being found to contain 
workable seams of value, but the facts at present available do 
not justify any confident expression of opinion that such wiU 
certainly prove to be the case.” 

A small por&on of the KaranpurS coal-field is situated at an Karanpus 
average distance of 6 miles from the AurangS field in the ft-gfr ome 
south-east of the district Like the two fields above, it 

has not as yet been worked. 

Iron ore is found in many parts of the district, and in particular iron, 
in the neighbourhood of the coal mines. There are no deposits' 
of importance vrithin the limits of the Daltonganj coal-field, and 
though there aare numerous deposils in the Hutar field, it is 
believed that none are suflBciently extensive to justify the hope 
that the. establishment of icon works there would have a fevourable; 
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result. la Jhe Aorangi. field aad its neighboTirliood, bowever, 
there is aa iiadoabted aboadaaoe of good ore, wbiob is fayoutably 
sitnated as regards limestone fiaz, ii not as regards faeL 
, Iron ore is plentiful in tbe sontb, where it is smelted by the 
aboriginal tribe known as Agarias. Tbe following is a descrip- 
tion given by Mr. Ball of tbe primitive process of smdting 
practised by &em: — ^“Tbe famaces of tbe Agarias are generally 
erected under some old tamarind or other shady tree on tbe 
outskirts of a village or under sheds in a hamlet where only 
Agar^ dwell, and which is situated in convenient proximity to 
the ore or to the jungle where the charcoal is prepared. The 
furnaces are bmlt of mud, and are about 3 feet high, tapering 
from below upwards, from a diameter of rather more than 2 feet 
at base to 18 inches at top, with an internal diameter of about 6 
indies, the hearth being somewhat wider. Supposiog the AgariS 
and his family to have collected the charcoal and ore, the latter 
has to be prepared before being placed in the furnace. Three 
varieties of ore are recognized, viz., 6dli, i.e., magnitite, biji, Le., 
hsematites from coal measures, d/terhur, i.e., hsematites from 
laterite. BdU is first broken up into small fragments by pounding, 
and is then reduced to a fine powder between a pair of null- 
stones. The haematite (iy? and dherhur) it is not usual to subject 
to any other preliminary treatment besides pounding. 

A bed of charcoal having been placed in the hearth, the fur- 
nace is filled with charcoal and then fired. The blast is produced 
by the usual pair of kettledrum-like beUows, which are worked by 
t^ feet, the beds of the operator acting as stoppers to the valves. 
The blast is conveyed to the furnace by a pair of bamboo twyers, 
and has to be kept up steadily without intermission for from 6 to 
8 hours. !From time to time, ore and fuel are sprinkled on the top 
of the fire, the proportions used not being measured, but probably 
the operators are guided by experience as to the quantities of each 
which produce the best results. !From time to time the ^g is 
tapped off by a hole pierced a few inches from the top of the hdirih. 
Ten minutes before the conclusion of the prooess',*the beUows axe 
worked with extra vigour and the supply of ore and fuel fr on t 
above is stopped. The day luting of the hearth is then broken 
down, and the ball or y%ri, consisting of semi-molten iron slag and 
charcoal, is taken out and immediately hammered,' by wMoh a 
considerable proportion of the induded slag, which is 'stiU in a 
state of fusion, is squeezed out. 

“ In some oases tbe AgariSs continue the further process, irnffl 
after various reheatings in open furnaces and hammering, they 
produee dean iron fit for market ; or evei^ at tit gAa they work it 
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ap ifb.emselves into suitable utensils. Not nnfrequenily, However, 
the AgariSs' work ceases with the production of the gm, which 
passes into the hands of the Loh^. Four annas is a oomman 
price paid for an ordinary sized giri, and as but two of these can be 
made in a very hard day’s work of 15 hours’ duration, and a 
considerable time has also to be spent on the preparation of ore 
and (harcoal, the profits are small. The fact is, that although the 
actual price which the iron fetches in the market is high, the profits 
made by the mahdjam and the immense disproportion between 
the time and labour expended and the outturn, both combine to 
leave the unfortunate Agar^ in a miserable state of poverty.* * ” 

The iron is made into axes, ploughshares, wdl-buokets and 
other agricultural implements, and also into guns, which are sold, 
according to the length of the 'barrel, at the rate of a rupee a ^an ; 
the best guns are made at Hirhinj and Daltonganj. 

Limestone, sandstone, laterite and graphite also esist, but diffi- Other 
oulties of labour and transport have up till now prevented their “““**** 
being utilized. Copper has been found, but not iu sufficient 
quantities to enable it to be worked profitably. 

Next to coal-cutting the most important industries consist of Oatch 
the manufacture of outch, the rearing of cocoons and thepropaga- 
tion.of lac. dutch or catechu is the astringent resin extruded from 
the khair (Acacia Catechu) tree. The manufacture of this drug 
is carried on by MaMhs, who come annually from QayS and other 
districts for the purpose. The first thing they do is to choose a 
suitable site for an encampment in a locaKty where tlTe trees are 
plentiful, and where water is to be had. As soon as a central spot 
, has been selected, the whole party set vigorously to work to erect 
a sufficient number of huts for the shelter of each family. The 
work-sheds are then erected, and furnaces prepared by <1ig£riTig 
circnilar holes about 2 feet in diameter and 4 feet in depth, with a 
flue slewing down from above. The men are now d^y in the 
fen^st engaged in cutting down the trees and lopping off the 
branches, after which the trees are taken to the encampment in 
lengths of 10 to* 12 feet. As scx)n as the supply begins to come 
in, the women bark the trees and chop off the outer white wood, 
leading the inner wood only The heart of the tree, which is of a 
dirty red colour and^ fuU of sap, is then cut up into small chips 
which are packed in large earthen jars called ehattia. The latter 
are placed over the furnace or oven and their contents boiled 
from 12 to 16 hours. 


* y. Ball, The Auranga and Sniar Coal Melde and the Iron Oreo 6f laXdmau 

0»d Tori, Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Yol. XV. • 
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•The juice (rat or arak) whidh boils over is poured iuto 
another jar, replaced on. the furnace, and stirred till it attains the 
consistency of ^yxup- It is then poured o£E into a oiroular earthen 
’vessel, and allowed to settle for a night, and next morning is 
ptTrn.iT>ai^ thiough a large basket ; the liquid portion thus strained 
ofE is poured into a ditch dug dose by, and is made into second 
catch called khaird. Kxst class outch, called pakhrd, is made 
from the residue left which remains in the basket for about 
a during which it further thickens according to the 

temperature and the weather. The mass is next poured in a layer 
on the ground over ash, upon which it is kept for eight or ten 
days, during which it hardens. It is then out up with a knife 
squares, in which shape it is sold to the trader. Outch can 
only made during the cold weather. It fails to harden 
on hot days, and MallShs therefore dose work before the end 
of The MallShs pay royalty to the zamindHrs according 

to the number of ehattis or jars they keep in use, at the rate of 
Bs. 8 to Es. 12 for each ehatti for the entire working period. 
They have a firm belief that they must remain perfectly dean and 
pure dnriTtg the whole time, or the outch will be spoilt. 

The fdlowiug account of cocoon rearing is taken from 
the Monograph on the Silk Fabrics of Bengal by N. G. 
Mukerji (1903) Cocoons are fanned chiefly by Cheros, 
\rn.nflTia, Bhuiyls and Dosadhs, numbering from 400 to 500 
families. Jlhe process is as follows. In the second fortnight of 
Kartik a numj^r of cocoons, generally about 100, are placed 
in a bag made of paddy straw and kept'in a dosed room, where 
they can get' neither heat nor light. In the beginning of Adra 
Nc^shatra in AsSrh (about the beginning of July), the cocoons 
are taken out of the bag, strung on a rope and e.xposed to 
the cold. In from two to four days the moth emerges from 
tile cocoons. The males, which are of a reddish odqur, are 
called phuna, the female, which is ydlow, being called kir. They 
are mated in pairs and kept from morning till about 4 p.m., when 
they are separated. The females are &en fastened together in 
pairs, their 'wings being fastened 'with their fibres, to prevent them 
from flying. The pairs are gently shaken and placed in a basket, 
where they lay their eg^s. The laying of eggs is generally 
finidied by 7 p.m. In the morning the eggs are gently rubbed 
with the 'wings of the motiis, the object being to keep 
carefully deaned. In the evening the eggs are put in HTnall 
doth bags and e:q)osed to cold during the night, being kept 
in a dark ri>om during the day. The eggs are hatched by the 
eighth 'momingl The- young sflk-worms are then taken, stiH 
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in the bags, to dmn trees. Small cups are then made of leaves 
of the har tree, in which the silk-worms are deposited. The 
oups are then closed and fastened to leaves of the &Ban tree, about 
3 or 4 feet from the ground. The cups are most oarefixlly 
made with the object of protecting the silk-worms from heat 
and rain. From now for 30 days the breeders follow a curious 
custom. They observe the strictest abstinence, not drinking any 
wine, nor eating meat, onions, garlic, tamarind or turmeric. 
They will not shave nor allow any women to touch them, and 
sleep only on mats. 

‘‘Three days after the oups have been fastened they are 
opened again. About one-third of the young worms are 
generally found dead ; the rest are allowed their freedom on 
trees. On the evening of the third day they become tojpid, and 
after remaining 24 hours in this state, cast their skins {kenohur). 
They again become torpid in the evening of the fifth day, and 
after 48 hours in this state, again cast their skin. The process 
is repeated in six days, the period of torpidity on this occasion 
being 60 hours. The three stages are called ekjari^ do jar i and 
UjarL The period of 20 days from the time when the worms 
were first shut up in the leaf cups is called IkamL In another 
day cocoons will be found all over the trees. By the 16th of 
KSrtik the cocoons are again ooUeoted; a sufficient quantity is 
left for breeding the next year, the rest being sold to mahdjans. 

“The rate is from Rs. 6 to Es. 10 per lot of 1^200. This 
lot is called khari or hajdr (literally 1,000) on the same principle, 

I suppose, as a “ baker’s dozen.” The jihaniaBy as the breeders 
are called locally, pay the owners of the aBan trees Es. 4-8 per 
sickle, viz., 8 annas as hhutkar and Es. 4 as patkar — khutkar 
and patkar being a royalty on branches and on twigs and leaves, 
respectively. The rent is calculated, not according to the number 
of trees occupied, but according to the number of sickles 
employed, i.a., the number of labourers.” 

Since the above account was written, the landlords have raised 
the royalty to Es. 8 per sickle, in consequence of the damage 
done to the trees and the large profits made by the lessees. It 
may be added that the reason ascribed by the cocoon refers for 
their abstinence while the cocoons are reared is that they have 
found from experience that^ if they are not abstemious, the 
cocoons will be spoilt and their business will fail. 

A. large trade is carried on in raw lac, i.e.y a resinous Lac 
incrustation, found on the twigs of certain trees, which is produced 
round the bodies of colonies of the lac insect. The latter 
subsists on the vegetable sap that it sucks up by means of a 
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probosois from tbe suooiilent tissues of the tree. When the 
larvae escape from tbe mother, tbej crawl about in search of 
fresh sapp7 twigs ; and at the time of swarming, the twigs of 
trees infested with the lac insect will often be seen to assume 
a reddish colour, owing to the countless masses of minute larvae 
that are moving all over them. Those that become fixed, at 
once proceed, in the process of digestion, to transform the sap 
sucked up by the proboscis and to exude from their bodies the 
resinous matter with which they become ultimately incrusted. 
At this stage, the twigs of an old tree with the insects on them 
are out oS. and tied on a fresh tree, which it is proposed to bring 
under cultivation, as high up near the small twigs as possible. 
After a time, the insect crawls up the branches of the fresh trees, 
and piercing the bark at some place sufficiently soft, fixes itself 
down and commences to secrete lac. The quality of the lac thus 
produced depends upon the brightness of the colour and the 
thioiknass of the inoruBtation ; this is often nearly an inch thick, 
completely encirbling the twig. 

In this district lac is obtained mainly from the kusum 
(Sohleichera trijuga), palSs (Butea frondosa) and khnir (Acacia 
Catechu), that obtained from the kusum tree being the best. 
Recent espeiiments have shown that it may also be successfully 
produced from the bair (Zizyphus jujuba), the quality of the 
lac being scarcely inferior to that of kmum lac. In the case 
of the latter tree, the twigs are removed from the branches 
of the old trees and applied to those of other trees in January 
and February, and the crop is harvested in October and Novem- 
ber. The principal crop of pa^ds lac is obtained in April and 
May, the twigs on which the lac has formed being lopped ofE 
with an axe and the lac afterwards removed with a si(Me. A part 
of the lac is left on the trees and is ready by October or 
November, when it is cut and sold as seed. In the south lac is 
cultivated by Oraons and others on the kkair tree, the insect- 
bearing twigs of the humm tree being applied in June and July 
and the crop harvested in October and November. The raw lac 
thus produced is sent to the agencies of Messrs. Jardine, Skinner 
& Oo. at ShShpur opposite Baltonganj and at LStehlSr, and is 
expended thence. The most important markets for lac are 
NSwagarh, GlarhwS, Ohainpur, Tarhasi and Baltonganj. 

Recently, there has been a boom in lac, whidi has done 
much to save the old zamiudSii families, their income being, 
in some oases, more than doubled. Incidentally, the result has 
been that landlords now claim that lac trees, exclusive of planted 
trees and trees on homestead land, are their property, the nlnim 
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■being apparently based on the analogy of the Grovemment estate, 
where lac trees, even on cultivated land, have been assessed 
to rent* 

The only other important industries consist of the curing of other 
hides and the manufacture of ghi (clarified butter) and 
or molasses, which are exported in considerable quantities. With 
these exceptions, the industries of Palamau are of no commercial 
importance, the artisans being merely employed in supplying 
the simple needs of the cultivators. Weaving is carried on in 
most villages, but the only articles produced are coarse cotton 
doths, which are preferred to cheap European piece-goods on 
account of their durability. Blankets are made by the shepherd 
caste of Gareris, more especially in the jurisdiction of the 
Bhaonathpur outpost, and coarse carpets (dcria) are woven in 
Ohainpur, Daltonganj and Shahpur. Silver and lac ornaments 
of a rude description are made for the simple finery of the women ; 
brass utensils for domestic use are turned out by the village 
braziers ; pack-bullock bags are made by Mallahs, leather 
jars ikupa) for holding ghi by Dabgars, and arrowroot by the 
aboriginals in the south. 

The principal exports are coal, hides, lac, gh%^ oil-seeds, Tbam* 
bamboos, cotton, tusser, cocoons and cutch or catechu ; while the 
chief imports are European piece-goods, rice, salt, brass-ware, 
sugar, tobacco, kerosene oil, cotton twist, rice, and rabi seeds. 

The local supply of food-grains is, even in the best of years, 
insufiSdent to meet the demand, and rice is consequently imported 
every year in considerable quantities, chiefly from Eanohi and 
the Feudatory State of Sirguja. A part of the exports represents 
the surplus produce of that State, which is first imported into 
the district and then exported with the local produce. The chief 
trade centres are Daltonganj, Garhwa, Ohainpur, SonpurS, 
MajiawSn, Hariharganj, Husainabad, PathrS, GhandwS, Nagar 
Unteri, Satbarwa, Panki, Haidamagar, and Shahpur. The 
largest m£^ is Garhwa, which owes its importance to the fact 
that it is the principal emporium for the tode of the Sirguja 
State. 

Generally speaking, the trade of the district is of a petty 
character. Barter is still the most common form of exchange 
and affords the middleman almost unlimited opportunities for 
profit. Not the smallest part of the profit made by the Baniyd^ 
it is reported, is due to the skill with which he wheezes lac out 
of the rustic cultivator in exchange for sweetmeats or manages to 
arrange that payment for the hire of a bullock or the purchase of 
clothes or tobacco shah be afEectedrby exchange for an exorbitant 
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amount of grain to be paid at tbe next harvest. The system of 
liiring buUoohs is kaown as the biiha system, the conditions being 
the loan of a bollock for the eight or nine months of the 
cultivating season in return for 7 maunds of grain. As the 
original price of the buUook is seldom more than Es. 14, the 
cultivator pays practically its whole value in return for one season’s 
work. It is agamst this evil that the system of agricultural loans 
introduced in the Gtovemment estate is mainly directed. 

Merchandise is still almost entirely carried by pack*bullocks, 
the drivers of which are, indeed, the (hief traders. These bepam 
wander about, picking up supplies wherever they can find them, 
and taking them from one hdi or market to another, until they 
can get rid of their loads. The local traders are men with scarcely 
any larger sphere of operations, their practice being to buy 
paddy by the buUobk-load from the beparis, employ women of the 
village to husk it, and then retail their purchases in the form 
of rice. As a class, in fact, they are petty hucksters vtith a very 
umall capital, whose dealings do not, as a rule, extend beyond the 
adjoining districts and states. This commerdial backWminess 
seems doomed to disappear now that the railway has tapped 
PalSntau. 

A great deal of the trade of FalSmau is done at the fairs, held 
from time to time in diSerent parts of the district, to which the 
neighboaring cultivators fiook in order to provide themselves with 
eattie, tiothes, brass vessels, etc. The most important of these 
huts is that held annually at Daltong^j, to which traders from 
-the neighbouring districts are attracted, and at which cotton piece- 
goods and brass-ware are the chief articles sold. The following 
is a list of the principal Jhurs. 


Name oS. fair. 

Police Btation or 
out-pogt. 

Date on which held. 

Mahuadanr 

Nawadih 

Ohakla 

Sarikdal 

Balumath 

Hiriiinj 

Balubhang 

Ketar 

. Nagar TTnlSri 
Daltonganj 

Mahuadanr P. S. 

Kerb 0. F. 

Chandwa 0. P. 

Manatn 0. P, 

Balumath P. S. 
Balumath F. S. 
Balumath P. S. 
Bhaouathpur 0. P. ... 
Untari 0. P. 

Daltonganj P. S. 

25th May to 15th June. 

15th to 17th December. 

28rd February to 2Dd March. 

7th to 23Td March. 

15th to 25th November. 

4th to lltli January* 

18th March to 4th April. 

16th to 25th April. 

8th to 25th March. 

8rd February to 2nd March. 
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MEANS OP COMMUNICATION. 

In 1880 a 'writer describing FalSman prefaced a section onDBTBiior< 
“ Beads and Carriage ” ■with the following remarks “ This section 
might almost be -written in the words, tmtatis mutandis, of Aldro- oatioss. 
■vandius famous chapter concerning the owls of Iceland. Oipucha 
bridged roads there is not a single example. The few roads that 
do exist are little better than mere &ir-weather tracks. Of these 
the principal are from Ealtonganj to Eindtu, and from the same 
place to Dehii on the Soil Bat few of the others are practicable 
for carts, and the remainder can only be used by pack-cattle and 
elephants.”* Even] as late as 1897 the Deputy Commissioher 
reported that “ Falamaa has neither railway nor reliable -water 
communications, and all her roads are third class ones, i.e,, ItachhA 
and unbridged ones. Her mode of transport of good.6 is by cart 
and by padk-bullocks. In the summer months (April, May and 
June), transport is very difficult owing to the want of fodder and 
water for cattle, and daring the rains it is rendered almost 
impossible owing to the heavy condition of the roads and the flooded 
state of the numerous rivers and streams which iatersect the roads 
frequently. Daltonganj is over 100 miles from Gby%, the nearest 
railway station ; in diy weather it takes 8 to 10 days, and in 
the rainy season 12 to 20 days for a cart to do the journey.” 

During this famine the difficulty of trani^ort proved insurmount- 
able, both road-routes and river-routes faffing, and FalSmau was 
out ofE from supplies. “ The fact is,” the same officer said, “ that 
FalSmau is probably the most isolated district in the whole 
province of Bengal, — a district which in a time of scarcity may 
not inaptly be compared, in the words of the late Sir George ’ 
Campbell, to a ship at sea running short of provisions.” 

This isolation has now become a thing of the past owing to 
the construction of the BSirun-Daltonganj Bail-way, which -was 
opened as far as BajharS in May 1902, and -was extended to 
Daltonganj the dose of the yetor, thus giving Falamau direct 

*-7.6811, Cteokgr of the Aura»g3 and Sniar OoalVUldt, Meuoin tlie 
Gleologfical Suir^ of Yol. XY. 
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oonneotionmiih iihe railway system of India. THe interior, how- 
ever, has not yet been opened out folly, owing partly to the nature 
of the oountiy, which renders the es^^se of road making 
prohibitiye, and partly because the resources of the District Board 
are inadequate for the large area comprised within the district. 
Only a small portion of the trade is carried by bullock carts ; and 
in most parts pack-bullocks form the only means of transport. The 
dehcienoy of communicationB is espedally marked in the south, a 
large roadless tract, mostly covered by hill, rook and jungle. 
Here the hiUy and broken dharaoter of the country and the 
absence of roads render cart traffic impossible, and the entire 
trade is carried by slow-moving padk-buUooks along numerous 
well-worn tracks. 

Boads. The first road made by Government was laid down in 1863, 
when the American War had interrupted the cotton trade, and it 
was desired to provide an outlet for the cotton grown in PalSmau 
and Sirguja. This road was designed to connect Daltonganj 
with the Grand Trunk Road at Sherghati in the Ga^ district, a 
distance of 70 miles, and was somewhat grandiloquently called 
the Bihar Cotton Road; but it never justified its title, as it 
remained for many years unfinished, terminating abruptly iu the 
midst of dense jungle in the hilly passes on the borders of the 
district. The great extension of roads which has taken place 
sinoe that year will be sufficiently apparent from the fact that the 
district now contains altogether 350 miles of roads, all TnaiTifniT^n^ 
by the District Board, of whiffi 3 J miles are metalled with stone, 
and 44J miles with gravd, the latter having a fine eurfaco for 
light traffic, while 302 miles are unmetaJled. The District Board 
also maintaiTiB 10 miles of village roads. The following is a 
brief account of the principal roads. 

Piincipiil The most importot roads are those radiating from Daltonganj 
and Garhw«, the two great marts of Pal&mau, which are themselves 
connected by a road 19 miles long. Bd.ow Daltonganj this road 
crosses the Kod, which is here 600 yards wide, and then strikes 
north-west to Garhv^, crossing 4 other unbridg^ed streams. 

From Daltonganj there are three main roads, two of which 
• strike north into the Gaya district, whole the third runs south to 
^nohi. The first of these, procee^ng from north to south, is 
the Daltonganj-Hariharganj road with a length of 43 J which 

0 ^^ the headquarters stetion with Auran^bad in the Gaya 
disfaciot. This road, which was commenced in 1868 as a famino 
relief work, stipes through the district in a north-easterly direction 
to Hariharganj on the north-eastern border, passing the markets 
of Nav« and Ohattarpur. For the first 12 miles it is gravelled, 
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but tbe remainder is unmetaUed. At tbe sixth mile it Grosses 
the Aminat, the bed of whioh is over 200 yards vide ; and besides 
this, there are 4 nullahs or streams also unbiidged. This road 
■was formerly the highway to Daltonganj, but has lost its 
importance since the construction of the railway. 

South of this road is the old Bihar Cotton Eoad begun in shergbsti 
1863, fcno'wn locally as the Daltonganj-SherghSti road, which road, 
leads to Eghii^ on the eastern boundaiy -with a continuation to 
Shergl^ti'. Altogether 38 miles of this road He -within Pa^mau, 
of which 16 miles are gravelled, 13 are umnetaUed but make a 
good fair weather road, and the remaining 9 miles are a jungle 
track, practicable, however, for carts. Owing to the railway it has 
lost the traffic to and from Caylt which once passed along it. It 
passes over 8 streams, including the Amanat, whick it crosses 
at Tarhasi near the i6th mile, and the principal markets along 
it are LesHeganj, Padma and MauStu. At LesHeganj a branch 
road runs due east to Piixki (20 miles), and thence connects by 
hill paths ■with OhatiS in the Phizaribagh district. 

The highway to the south is the Eandu road, of which 65 bs„„ kt 
miles He in this district. It strikes due south-east from Dalton- 
ganj vid SatbarwS, Manka, LatehSr and Ohandwa, crossiDg 33 
unbridged streams before it reaches the border of the dis^ot. 

The first 10 miles are graveUed, but otherwise it is nTiTriftfHllori 
'While other roads are losing their importance, this road is fast 
coming to the front as a railway feeder. At Ohandwa it is 
crossed by another road, 22 miles long, much used by pack- 
bollocks laden 'with grain, which connects the marts of Chatra 
in Hazaril^h and Lohardaga in Banchi, and passes through 
Balumath. 

Garh-wt is the other chief road centre iu the district, as it com- SaiiiwS 
mauds 3 different routes of trade, viz., the route to the Tributary 
State of Sirguja, the route to Mirzapur, and the route to fibaba'^sd 
Old Akbarpur and to Gaya tid Barun on the Son. The road to the 
two districts last named, which is known as the Garhwa road, is 
27 miles long. From Gaih-w« it runs in a northerly direction to 
Majiawan (12 miles), where it crosses the Koel, the bed of which 
is here over half a mile broad, and then continues parallel to 
river as far as Muhammadganj. From that place it turns ofi to 
the north-east running parallel to the Son, and after pnaai-ng 
tknftigh Husainal^d, leaves the district 7 miles north of that 
market. Goimeoted as it is -with Dadtonganj by the road first 
mentioned, it used to be the main route between Daltonganj and 
Baron iu the Gayi district, but is now being supplanted by 
the railway. 
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To the south is the Sirguja road, 32 miles long, pajaing 
throng Ban^ and Kudrum to. the border of that Slate. At 
present, there is only a track beyond Banka, but this is one 
of the most important roads in the district ovdng to the large 
volume of trade coining from Sirguja to Garhwa. 

Another important road is that connecting Qarhwa •with 
BisiSmpur (10 J miles) vid Garhwa Bead railway station, as it is 
the channel by which the bulk of the Sirguja and Mirsapur trade 
passes to the railway. It is gravelled and bridged throughout, 
except at the Koel. The Daltonganj-Garhv^ road continues to 
Untari (26 miles), and thence it is to be extended to the bordw of 
Mirzapur to connect ■with the large market of Dudhi. Another 
important feeder road now under construction is that from Ohattar- 
pur to Japla Kiilway station (18 miles), ■with a branch to Deoii 
Gl^t. 

The only rail-way in the district is the Barun-Daltonganj 
branch of the East Indian Bailway, opened in 1902, which 
connects Daltonganj with the Grand Chord line at BSrun (Son 
East Bank). Altogether 66nailesof this railway lie ■within the 
district, and there are 7 stations, viz., JaplS, Haidamagar, 
Mubammadganj, Entari Boad, Garhwa Road, Bajhara and 
Daltonganj. 

The Son, forming the northern boundary of Palamau, is 
navigable during the monsoon and for a short time after its dose, 
but navigation is intermittent and of little commercial import- 
ance, o^wing to the violent floods in the rains and to the nmflll 
depth of ■water which remains after their cessation. The Eod is 
also navigable for shallow flat-bottomed boats during the rains 
between Daltonganj and the Son, but is rendered dangerous by 
the sudden freshets which occur ; at other times the aman depth of 
water and outcrops of boulders make navigation difRnnlt. even for 
small boats. South of Daltonganj the rooky rapids predude the 
use of boats. With these exceptions, there are no navigable rivers. 

All the rivers are unbridged, but ferries are maintained along 
the Son, Kod and AmSnat, The ferries along the Son are situated 
at Dangwar, Deon, BSnidewa, SonmpurS, Sonpura, Haxiharpur, 
Kadhwan, BudhuS, Parts, Khokl^ and GSrS. On the Koel there 
are ferries at Shshpur opposite Daltonganj and at Behais on the 
4th mile of the GarhwS-BisrSmpur road ; and on the ATnannt at 
SingiS on the 6th mile of the Daltonganj -Pbriharganj road, and 
at Tarhasi on the 16th mile of the Daltonganj-EghSiS road. 

There axe altogether 22 jpost-offioes situated at BisrSmp^ur, 
Ohafctatpax, QSxu, Hariharganj, Kajru, Kerb, Leslieganj, 
M ah n Sdgpr, ICanStu, NSwS Bb^daiiS, NSvrS Jaipur, PSnki, 
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Pstan, ObampuT, BajharS, Banks,, SatbarwS, GtarbwS, JaplS, 
*Latehar, BalumSth and OhandwS. The value of the money- 
ordezs issaed from ikese post-oABoes in 1906-06 ttos Bs 3,97,611 
and of those paid Es. 8,21,006 ; 2,160 accounts hare been opened 
in the Savings Banks, the deposits amounting to Bs. 71,268. 
Prior to the famine of 1897, there was no telegraph office in this 
district, hut the necessity of connecting Daltonganj with the outer 
world by telegraph was then realized, and a line was constructed. 
There are now 3 telegraph offices at Daltonganj, Qarhwa and 
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OHAPTBE XI. 


LAND BEVENDE ADMINISTB,ATlON. 

Faxauav The disixict of Pallmaa is divided into 4 pargmas or fiscal 

lABaASi. Yi 2 ., Palamau, Belaunja, JapUi and Tori, each of which 

has a separate revenue history and a separate i^em of land 
tenures. The Palamau parggm comprises the territoiy formerly 
held hy the Ghero chiefs, a wild hUIy region, which was conquered 
by the British in 1773. When the Britirix had taken posses- 
sion of the pargamt a settlement for 5 years was entered into by 
Mir. Camao, the G-ovemment Agent, with the Ghero Bsjs, Gopid 
Eai, and two others, who undertook to pay a revenue of half a lakh 
within that period. The effect of this settlement was to reduce 
the Ghero chief to the position of an ordinary zamindar paying 
revenue to Government, for the sanad or pattd granted to the 
lessees contained no provision allowiag them the ezerdse of 
judicial or police powers or the enjoyment of any advantages 
beyond those of ordinary zamIndSxs In 1786 another settlement 
was made vrith Sheo Parsl^ Shigh, the regent of Ghur^oasn Bai, 
a minor, who had succeeded in 1784, the samd granted on this 
occasion also being in noway different from an ordinary zamlndSri 
lease. This settlement was the work of Mr. Mathew Ledie, 
GcUector of BSmgarh, to which district the par gam was attached ; 
and in 1789 he effected another settlement, in which he fixed the 
revenue payable by the BsjS to Government at Bs. 12,181, and 
also drew up a list of j&girdin and other tenure-holders, and 
fixed the revenue due from them to the BsjS. 

Shortly after this, GhuiSman Bai attained his majority and 
assomed the direct management of his estate ; but he proved 
extravagant and incapable, and the revenue having fallen into 
arrears, his estate was put up to public auction in 1814 and 
bought in by Government for the amount due. Two years later 
Govenunent bestowed it upon GhanshSm Singh, BajS of Deo, 
as a revrard for services rendered ; but owing to the oppressions 
committed by his servants in coUeoting the revenue, and to a 
^ystem of interference with the tenure-holders, the people broke 
mio revolt. Goyemment consequently resamed the grant in 
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1818, aad lias anoe tlien held tiie estate. From ihat year tiutil 
• 1839, tile laad revenue of the pargam was Es. 35,234, of which 
Bs. 13,181 were assessed on the kh&ha villages, i.e., the villages 
under direct management, and Es. 13,053 were payable by the 
jdgirdldrs. In 1839 another settlement was made for 20 years 
by Mr. Davidson, the Principal Assistant Agent to the Governor- 
General, and this was followed by various short settlements till 
1864, when a regular lyotwari settlement of the Government 
estate was commenced, which was completed by Mr. L. E. Forbes 
in 1873. The last settlement, carried out by Mr. D. H. E. Sunder 
between 1894 and 1896, has a term of 15 years, commencing from 
the begmning of the Fasl! year (which is current in PalSmau) 
in September 1896. 

Prior to the British conquest, the Ohero rulers had created 
a number oiJSgirg and other tenures, resnmable on hiilure of male mm*” 
heirs of the grantees, retaining the remainder of the pargana as estate, 
their kh&ka or personal properly. When Government came into 
possession, the j&girdSrs were allowed to retain their jagire, the 
khdka vOlages alone remaining in the direct possession of Govern- 
ment, and it is these which now form what is known as the 
PalSmau Gbvemment estate. This estate comprises 399 villages 
with an area of 425 square miles, of which 294 square -milaa are 
cultivated and 131 square miles are jungle and waste. 

At the settlement * concluded by Mr. Forbes in 1872, the 
total rental assessed was Es. 40,843, the assessment being based 
on the paridddn and uiakkar systems described in Ohapter VUI, 
and on a definite dassifioation of rates. The lands were settled 
with the cultivators or ryots, but over them were placed thlhdddra 
or farmers, who were paid 10 to 15 per cent, commission on their 
collections of rent, supplemented in some cases by grants of 
manjhihas or nij-jot lands at nominal rates of rent. The Tignn.1 
evils inseparable from the ihikdddri system continued, for by the 
simple expedient of abolitiiing these rates and ignoring the 
distinction between the two systems above referred to, «.th^ then 
settling reHnquished and new lands at higher rates, the thlkdddrs 
forced up the settled rental from Es. 40,842 to Es. 57,693. 

The result of the settlement of 1896 was to the 

rental from cultivated land to Es. 74,438, the increase being 
chiefly due to the extension of cultivation ; and by the 
assessment of mdmd and lac-bearing trees, this was raised to 
Rs. 87,790. The rental is payable in 3 instalments or kkta, viz., 
one quarter or 4 annas on the 28th October, one-half or 8 A.T»ian 
on the 28th January and one quarter or 4 feuTum on the 28th 
April, these instalments bemg paid respectively from the sale 
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^oeeda of tlie bhadoi crops, of the winter rice and other Sharif 
OTops, and of the raU crops. Bents for mahn& and lac-bearing 
trees are payable in one instalment on the 28th May. 

The tMHdari system was abolished in 1896, and the system of 
direct (Mas) management introduced, the manjhihas or nij-jot lands 
held by the thlkadars being resumed and assessed to rent at the 
-ordinary rates. Another important measure carried out after the 
completion of the settlement was the maTlnng off of protected 
forests in the Government estate. By. a notification of the 17th 
-July 1894, all waste lands, the property of Government in the 
ihaka villages, with the exception of lands used by the villagers 
for cultivation or habitation, had been declared “Protected 
Forests.” The village areas were marked off in blocks of a conve- 
nient shape, adding to the cultivated lands such quantity of waste 
land as would be suflScient for the needs of the villagers; and 
the blocks of waste land left over were, if of suitable * size, 
ooiistituted Protected Forests. . ’ 

The tenants are, in common parlance, divided into three 
-classes— raiyals, khmtkatti raiyats and aaSm>s. The jeth 
raiyal is the headman of the village; the term khuntkatti raiyat 
means a man who first cut the tree stumps (khuntd), ie., cleared 
the forest and mtroduced cultivation, and is Woe applied to 
tenants or the descendants of tenants who have reclaimed and 
hdd land in the village since its foundation ; the &\ami is the 
ordioaiy cultivator occupying .a holding other than a rent-free 
holding. 

Nearly aU the rent-free holdings are service tenures, resumable 
y Government, and the majority are baigJSi and pUjaH lands, 

holdings given to the Baiga or Piijari in remuneration for 
his ^ees in propitiating the village deities. They are purely 
jservice lands which the holder has no right to sell or mortgage, 
and the same remark applies to the ohaukidariaoji. yorcuti tenures 
held by the village clmikid&r or gorait. Uaig&i lands, by custom, 
descend from father to son, unless the villagers become 
with tire Baiga, when tiiey frequently replace him by a person who 
seems mote suitable for the position. The only rent-free tenures 
not lesumaUe by Government are called ,.e., petty main- 
tenance grants given by the former Chero Eajas to fukin or reh- 
pous mendicants, Brahmansand others. Khairat ieamx& tiete as 
m th»>-«pirrf«ri villages, are heritable and transferable by ^le 
gift or otherwise, and, in fact, many of them are no longer in 
.poBsesBion of the original grantees. 

. . - Government estate is administered by the Deputy Oom- 

•moBBumei with the assistanoe , of a Manager, called a T?bS fi 
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TahsildSr, who is generally a Sub-Deputy CoUeotor. It is divided 
into 4 (Hides (faMls), ea<jh of which is under the control of a 
taAsili/dr or rent-collector assisted by a peskkdr and a messenger 
or cthainman. In each village there is a headman, called a Mahto 
or GSowan, ue., the ohi^ man of the village, who is the 
immediate respresentative of Government. His duties are to 
guard the village boundary marks ‘and report their condition ; 
to regulate the use of irrigation reservoirs and to get them 
repaired, if necessary, with the help of the villagers ; to report 
any (ihanges in the occupancy of land, any new cultivation of 
unsettled waste land, desertions of holdings, damage done to 
reservoirs or trees, and any other matter afPeoting the interests 
of Government. In return for these services, the Mahto is given 
a rent-free grant of rice land, the area so granted being one 
acre for every 100 acres, or part thereof, under cultivation in 
the village, subject to a maximum of 4 a(Hres ; if no such land is 
available or the Mahto refuses the offer of land in return for his 
services, he is allowed a yearly remission from the rent of his 
lyoti holding equal in amount to that which could he assessed, 
at the rate of Es. 4 an acre, on the area of mahtm land 
to which he would be entitled A Mahto is liable to 
by tile Deputy Commissioner for misconduct or neglect of duty, 
and may on dismissal be ejected from the land granted to biTw 
during his tenure of office. This land is not transferable, and is 
held by each successive holder of the office of Mahto -; it is 
accordingly known as mahUA land. 

Outside the Government estate there are a number of estates Private 
which were originally tenures known taj&giri>, ijSrm and hhtyrpo&l^- 
d&n or maintenance grants These tenures were created by the 
native rulers of PalSmau, who alienated a large paort of the 
pargana by granting such tenures at quit rents, subject to a right 
of re-entry in default of male heirs. The majority date back to 
the time when the Chero chiefe were continually engaged in 
feuds and petty wars amongst themselves. The necessity of 
keeping a sufficient number of adherents in a constant state of 
readiness, to defend themselves against sudden attack, and- also 
to make reprisals upon their neighbours, gave rise to the custom 
of bestowing lands in j&g%r or fief. These jSgirdfy's obtained 
samrfg from the EsjSs for the grant of lands under an engage- 
ment of vassalage, or, in other words, of being at all times 
ready to assist the EajS with a certain proportion of armed 
followers, whom they maintained upon iheic.jdfirs Besides 
these military grants, there were Horposhdsn grants made to 
relatives for their maintenance, grants for services of a <avil car 
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political oharaioter, grants in lien of official salaries, grants for 
obaiitable pnxposes, and the like. 

The follomag is a statement of the various tenures. The 
/(Sfyirs included (1) service jdgirs or grants made by the rulers of 
PaUinaau for services rendered, whether civil, military or politi- 
cal ; (3) j&gir lednungo and jdgir k&zi or grants made in virtue of 
the office of k&nungo or A^si^and in lieu of an official salary; (3) 
j&gir babudn, grants made by the chiefs to their relatives, for 
whose maintehanoe the proceeds of the land were intended; (4) 
jdgir Chero&n tiaA.jdgir Kharvodr or lands assigned in return for 
military services to members of the Chero and Kharvt^r tribes, 
the old fighting clans of Palamau; (6) jdgi^ indmi or grants 
made in reward for services rendered during the rebellion of a 
Ohero chief in 1802 ; (6) jdgir vmtjarkd or miscellaneous grants, 
the Tuni-n provision of which was the payment of a fixed quit 
rent ; and (7) modem jdgirs, also called jdgir indmi, granted by 
tiie British Gtovemment in reooguition of loyal services rendered 
flnTiug the Bhogta rebellion and the Mutiny, 

The ij&ra tenures have been classified as (1) simple ij^as or 
ordinary leases, i.e,, tenures held xmder no definite terms or 
conditions except the payment of a fixed rent, some being leases 
for a specific term of years and others leases without limitation 
of time ; (2) ijdra bai-pattd or lands purchased out-and-out by 
the occupants; (8) ijdra khairdf or charitable grants; (4) ijdra 
jdgir and ijdra indmi or grants given in reward for miscellaneous 
services; (5) ijdra jam d brit or grants made in consideration of an 
advance of money, subject to the payment of some nominal rent ; 
and (6) yOra mukarari or grants which have descended from 
father to son for many generations without any variation of the 
jamd or rent. 

The jdgirddra were originaUy of superior standing and im- 
portance to the holders of tjdras and proved themsd.ves a thorn 
in the side of the Bsjs of Palamau. Thus, in a petition presented 
in 1813 ly BsjS Ohuraman Bai, praying that his estate might not 
be sold, he says “ they (i,s. the jdgirddra) consider the portion of 
my estate held by them in jdgir as their own patrimony ; they 
adopt no measures for liquidating the arrears of revenue, and do 
not obey my orders.’^ It is at least clear that as long as OhurSman 
Bai held the pargana, these jdgirddra were masters of the 
situation. When, however, he fell into arrears with his rent, 
a^ it was determined to put the estate up to auction, the 
following proviso was published as one of the conditions of the 
sale : — “ Whereas there are several tenants in the pargana 
PdSmau, oonunonly termed jdgirddra, who have for a long period 
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held their lands at a fixed and easy rent, it is hereby notified that 
the above-mentioned persons are to be continued in possession by 
the purchaser and his heirs or by whatever person the estate may 
be hereafter possessed in consequence of private or public sale, or 
any other kind of transfer, on their agreeing to such an equitable 
/amd as may be determined by the Assistant Oollector at 
ESmgarh; should the proprietor of the estate and the jdgtrddrs 
disagree as to the term of settlement, subject to an appeal to the 
Court of Justice.’’ Q-ovemment, having purchased the estate, 
succeeded to the rights and interests of the old rulers of PalSmau 
in respect of these tenures, and did not resume them, but 
proceeded to give effect to the conditions of the sale by assessing 
them to rent. No distinction was made between the different 
classes of fdgirs and if dr as, and in practice they were recognized 
as both heritable and permanent. 

In 1894 it was found that they had been freely transferred 
either in whole or in part by sale ; in every case but one, male 
heirs of the original grantee were in existence, and while in the 
case of the larger fiefs the custom of primogeniture had been 
followed, in the smaller ones, which form the majority, the 
tenures had been freely divided amongst members of the family 
like any ordinary property. This being the state of affairs, it was 
decided in 1895 that (1) whatever might have been the origin of 
the various classes of jdgirs and ijdras, there was no longer any 
necessity for maintaining any distinction between them, because 
in practice they had, for a long series of years, been virtually 
recognized as both heritable and permanent ; (2) that the transfer- 
ability of all such tenures should be recognized, the right of 
Government to resume on the failure of male heirs of the original 
grantees being abandoned once for all without any payment of 
compensation, and that aE transferees should be admitted to regis- 
tration ; (3) that the tenures (both jdglrs and ijdras) should thence- 
forth be raised to the position of revenue-paying estates, that the 
sale law should be applied to them, so as to faciEtate the realization 
of Government revenue, and that the joint responsibility of aE the 
holders of a tenure for the payment of the Government dues 
should be maintained. This may be regarded as the Permanent 
Settlement of Palamau. 

The next link in the chain of infeudation is formed by those Revenue- 
rent-paying sub-tenures which are immediately subordinate 
these estates and intervene between them and the peasant 
holdings. First in order come those tenures which, in name and 
nature, resemble those jdgtrs which have been raised from the 
states of tenures to that of estates. The jdglrddrs of the pargma^ 

% 
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following the example set them by the EajSs, in their turn, gave 
portions of their estates in jdgir on identical terms. Bach 
jdgirdSr had to provide the younger branches of his family 
witii maintenance, so that each large jAgirdari estate represents, 
as it were, a facsimile of the original estate or zam!nd9xi hdd by 
the ESjas of PalSmau. These enb-y«0>'« and other tenures of old 
date are nominaUy liable to resumption by the superior tenure- 
holder on failure of heirs male in the male line ; it is only those 
estates created in later times, such as niukarari leases, mortgages, 
etc., granted for a consideration, which are not liable to resump- 
tion by the superior jdgirdars. As in the case of the Jdylrs, 
the rents of the sub-tenures are merely nominal, and they are 
generally held on a quit rent. 

Madad, proprietors of Falamau, in distributing their possestions 

nmnng their immediate relations and followers, had less regard to 
the fixed revenue due from each estate than to the assistance, 
either in money or supplies, which each of these sub-proprietors 
was bound to give to his chief. Accordingly, the samds 
^ipnlated for a mere trifie in the way of revenue, Imt the grantee 
was liable to furnish aid (piadad) to his chief in case of need. 
This exaction of madad was not confined to the EajSs or mling 
chiefs, but the grantees of estates, jdgirddrs and others, in distri- 
buting their estates, also stipulated for madad in the sanads 
granted by themselves, and grantees of a lesser degree and 
&rmers recouped themselves by similar demands upon the oulti- 
vators. At present, madad mostly tabes the form of astistance 
rendered at births, deaths and marriages, and of yearly contribu- 
tions at the time of the Dasahari. 

Leaaw. After these tenure-holders come the several classes of lease- 
holders, holdiDg permanent and temporary leases, which in 
themsdves require no special explanation. There is a peculiar 
form of lease bearing no special name, though it might with 
propriety be called a jangcdburi lease. It consists in the 
separation from the rest of the village area of a certain tract of 
jungle land, and provides that the lessee shall clear the jungle and 
bring the land under cultivation. Sometimes the leases provide 
for a quit-rent, and give the land to the lessee and his heirs to 
hold as long as the rent is regularly paid ; in others, the lease is 
temporary and not hereditary; while in others, again, there is a 
dause providing for right of enhancement. Many of these lease- 
holders have been in possession for several generations, and no 
longer consider their tenures as* a portion of the parent village. 

The rent-free tenures of PalSmau may be broadly divided 
into two d as s oa — t hose created by tiie 'rulhig chiefs, and those 
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created by the jagirdSrs and other sapeiior tenare-holdeis mthin 
their esta^. They indade a large number of religious giants 
given for charitable purposes or the maintenanoe of Brahmans, 
faktn and others, simple reut-hree tenures, grants made in reward 
of service, and other somewhat quaint grants, such as grants 
made to commemorate recovery from leprosy (huikt ssnt nimardA), 
and grants of vLUages and land given as compensation to the 
relatives of those Hded in the service of their masters and hmoe 
called khun bahd , «.«. * blood price.’ 

Many of these tenures contain revenue or rent-free estates 
of considerable extent. The latter, which are known as Minkai 
JHaASlt, consist generally of a single village, though some contain 
more than one hamlet. They are heritable and transferable, and 
have in &ot bemi inherited, subdivided and sold to as full an 
extent as ikeJSffirs and ifSras. The most important is the estate 
known as the Ni^ar ITnt^ MahSl, consisting of 301 villages. 

This estate seems to be as ancient as the original PalSmau estate, 
and to have been separate and distinct from it. The proprietors, 
who hold the title of BhaiyS, do not appear to have been 
originaUy vassals of the Ghero £9.jSs, the estate having been cons- 
tituted an imperial grant, even prior to the creation of pargams 
and Belaunja into an altamghd grant, and given to the 
BhaiySs as a gh&ttedli tenure for the protection of the BihSr 
boundary. The Mnad of the TJntSri estate provides for the 
maintmance of the police ; and up to the present date the cost of 
the police force within the estate is met from its revenues, the 
BhaiyS paying a fixed sum annually for the piupose. 

Outside the Government estate, grants and tenures, such asTi»ntr«r-. 
Ahorpoth, jdffir and other subordinate tenures, other than ordinary 
chdkran lands, are by custom heritable and also transferable, so 
long as a male heir in the male line of the orighi&l grantee easts. 

On failure of male heirs, the tenure is resumable, without enoum- 
hcanoes, no matter who the transferee, who has obtained the tenure 
for consideration, may be. The claim that such tenures are only 
tiaasferable with the consent of the g^rantor has been rejected by 
the Courts ; and the gm«n >mr or tal&nn customarily rendered by 
tenure-hold^ cannot be regarded as rent. 

BdaonjS, which is divided into four minor fiscal divisions Bxlavkja 
or tappdt, viz., tapp(U ParanrS, Pahari, Dema, and KhauS, forms 
an estate belonging to the Bajas of Sonpiu®, an ancient Bajput 
family, which held po/rganat iTajla and Belaunja on the east bank 
of the Son, and also some land in Shahal®d on the west bank 
of the river, in the early part of the 18th century. The Mugha 
Government styled the Bajas the sole zamindBrs of this tract. 
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wHoih. appears to have comprised a reveane-payuig estate assessed 
to Bs. 2,459. For some aot of disloyalty, as it would seem, the 
old Hindu EajS was dispossessed, and the two pargmas of 
BelaunjS and Japl§> were ooixflsoated and created into an 
aUamghS estate by the Mughal Emperor Muhammad ShSh, in 
favour of the ancestor of the Nawabi family of the latter 
par gam. The EajSs -fought every inch of the ground to keep 
their patrimony, and eventually the Britidi Q-overnment iuter- 
vened to put a stop to the constant quarrels and fights, and made 
a peicmaneht settlement of the Belaunja par gam with the then 
Esjs in 1816. 

The prindpal subordinate tenures in BelaunjS consist of 
maintenance J&gira, service grants, muharari, uHmr&ri and other 
hereditary tenures, both rent-paying and rent-free, HiTnil nr to 
those found in PalSmau. There is, however, this io distinguish 
them, that the majority of the muharari tenures were created by 
the iutervention of the British Government. The Eajas, unable 
to pay their revenue, asked that, in recognition of their loyalty, 
special steps might be taken to save their property; and the 
measure adopted was to settle on muharan leases a sufficient 
number of villages to pay the revenue, the lessees agreeing to 
pay their rent regularly to Government, which collected it direct 
from them. This system of realizing the revenue was given up 
in 1866. The peasantry of the pargam hold their lands, as 
a rule, on the bMoH system desmbed in Chapter YIII, both the 
dSnabandi and batdi modes of paying rent in kind being in 
vogue. 

Jaxu Pargam Japte formerly bdonged, as mentioned above, with 

PAxoAKA. pargam Belaunja, to the Eajas of Sonpura, but was granted by 
Muhammad Sh^ as an imperial attamghd grant to Amat-ul-zohra 
Begam, wife of Nawab Hidayat iji ybau, and Tno thm- of 
Ghulam Husain Ehan, the author of the Sair-ul-MutSkharin. 
The Eajas did not submit quietly to this summary ejectment, 
end it was only after a long and protracted struggle that the 
Nawabs succeeded in securing possession of Japla, their possessioh 
being eventually confirmed by the British Government. The 
Nawabi family has now lost almost the whole of it, and more 
than three-fourths is held by aliens. As Japla formed a 
Muhammadan estate, there are no extensive Hindu rent-free 
tenuiesj though there are many petty rent-free holdings granted 
by Eajput landlords. The chief rent-free tenures are those 
granted by 'the Nawabs, such as mutsajia for the gfuardianship 
d mosses; muhdbir or the guardianship of oeremoniiss; teak/ 
or chantable bequests ; and nigda-t-dargoh or gn^its to partioalar> 
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sLiiaes. As in tlie adjoining pargana of BdaunjS, the lyots for 
the most part hold their land on the bhaoli system. The pargana 
having been originally' given as an oMamgha giant, no revenue 
is paid. 

The Tori pargana, "which extends over 664 square miles in the 
south-east of ^e district and is oonterminous with the B^un^th 
thSna, was originally part of the estate of the MahSifijS of 
Ghota Nagpur, and was given as a maintenance grant to his 
half-brother in comparatively recent times. The tenures in this 
pargana are very different from those of the rest of the" district, 
and here the matyhihax and rdjhas tenures of the OhofU NSgpur 
plateau are found. The origin of these tenures is traced to the 
formation of a "village as it is still to be seen in this pargana. 
Birst comes the BhogtS who dears jungle here and there for bis 
“hum or shifting cultivation, and then deserts it to dear more 
virgin land, whence he can "with less trouble get a larger pro* 
duce. When a few acres have been deared in t^ way, the soli- 
tary Abrr or herdsman appears on the scene with his herd of 
bufialoes, and builds huts in the clearing, the soil of which is 
gradually enriched by the manure from his cattle. When the 
land yidds more than enough for his requirements and becomes 
rich enough to grow maize, one or two settlers come and build 
their huts by the side of his; then generally some substantial 
cultivator, finding the land he has in his own village not equal 
to his necessities, and looking about for a new home, thinks this 
a likdy spot, and offers the landlord a small rent for the right to 
make "criiat he can of the place, and sets to work preparing low 
rice land. Some he keeps for himself, the rest he gives on rent 
to new-comers," whom he thereby .induces to settle ; they prepare 
more land, and so the village is founded. Sooner or later the 
landlord ^scovers that the 'village can afford to pay a higher 
rent, and sends for the founder, finds out from him the amount of 
land in cultivation, allows him so much rent-free, and fixes rent 
on the remainder. This is, of course, a modem version of the rise 
of a village, but the process must have been somewhat similar in 
all times. Manjhihas, a term literally signifying the land in the 
middle (meyhi) of the -village, is the rent-receiver’s old private 
land, which he often seized from the original settlers; r^'has is 
the land let by him, on which he got rent from cultivators; 
and bhuiniori is the land of the original founder, for which 
he got either no rent or a little rent and some predial service. 

The system of tenures generally prevailing is as foUo’ws - 
The don or low rice land of the village is divided into shares 
called pattis, each of whirii' is supposed to contain three bighao, 
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tihough the actual -area varies considerably. With the patti 
is incorporated a certain quantity of hari or homestead land, 
indading the honse of the oultivaior, and some mahuO, trees — 
the -whole forming what is kno-wn as the jiban, on which rent 
is paid ; -mth the don often goes lagan or complementary tanr 
land of a definite or indefinite amotmt. In general, where the 
portion of don land is folly three bighas, one bigha of hdri land 
is included; if less than this, one bvjha or b&ri, and one of 
bhUS. or high land go to make up the p tUl. Occasionally, in a 
backward -village, the patU contains no don, but is made up 
entirely of bari lands. In some -villages the bari has been 
regularly measured and apportioned to the ryots; in others 
a piece of land is pointed out to the ryots as a Ugha‘, and in 
some cases, any man holding more bari than the quantity 
belonging to his^iiaa has to pay rent called utakjear for -the excess 
area. No rent is chargeable for outlying tdnr land, called bdhir 
ehaur, or land outside the cow path, which does not get manured, 
nor for new cultivatiou in the jungle by villagers ; but outsiders 
are charged rent for dakd otjhdm lands, where the jungle-buming 
^stem of tillage is resorted to. This rent is aI%o called idg]diar, 
a term which is locally applied to all rents which are not jiban. 
In addition to the money rent, there are a number of negs or 
cesses levied on each house, so that the rate falls heavily on a man 
holding a mnall amount of land ; in some cases however neg is 
levied on the amount of land held. 

On the whole, relations between landlords and tenants are 
satisfactoiy, and even when strained, do not result in open 
rapture. This state of afiaixs is largely due to the fact that the 
distxiot is sparsely populated and the competition for tAnaiitfl is 
exceedingly keen. If cuUivatorB are oppressed or rack-rented, they 
siitqply move on to one of the numwous zamSndais who have need 
of them. In brief, the ryots are protected from oppression by the 
fact that at present there is a competition for tenants rather 
for land, and have thus, by custom, security of tenure. In the 
north, however, the intricacies of the bhSoli system naturally leave 
much room for Motion. 

To the south there is dissatis&ction in some oases -with the 
predial ser^s and begdr or unpaid labour, which the viUagiers are 
bound to give by customary obligation, receiving in return a daily 
subsistenoe allowance of 3 seers each of some coarse gnairf TJncler 
this system the landlord is entitled to 8 days’ labour in the year 
fiom each of his ryots, one day’s labour being supplied at each of 
the harvests of the year, khar^, Tabi and bhodoi. The ryots are 
alsb bound by ancient custom to give harai, ».e., each villager 
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possessing plonglis has to supply one to plough the landlord’s 
khdlsa or private lands for one day at each harvest, and ropwi, %.e., 
at the time of transplantation to transplant seedlings for the latter. 

The village artizans are similarly hound to work for the landlord 
when needed ; and when a marriage takes place in his family or 
he goes on a journey, the villagers have to give their labour free. 

This system has often led to considerable evils, caused not so mu^ 
by the system itself as by its abuse. Thus, instead of 3 days in 
the year, the ryots are sometimes forced to work for the landlord a 
week or longer; sometimes they are taken from their homes, and 
compelled to accompany a marriage procession or carry baggage to 
distant places, without any remuneration except their daily food. 

An unscrupulous zammdiir, again, instead of confining his de- 
mands to one plough for one day, may press into his service as 
many ploughs as a ryot owns for two or three days together ; or at 
the time of transplantation or harvesting he may force the villagers 
to work, not for one day, but until the transplmtation or harvest- 
ing of his own crops is complete, before allowing them to tom to 
their own fields. All these are critical periods in the agiionltural 
year, when the neglect of their own fields may entail great loss 
to the ryots. The discontent which may be caused by sudh^ abuse 
of the system is obvious. 

It must not be imagined that this state of affairs is at 
general. The landlords, as a body, live on their ancestral estates gygtem. 
and are much more in sympathy with their tenants than landlords 
in mere ttdvanoed parts of the country. Some of the best features 
of the old feudal system ate still preserved ; and it is most refresh- 
ing to see the amily and good will that exist between the 
members of one of the leading families and their people. When 
they go into their villages, they are often accompanied by 500 or 
600 of their tenants, who gladly turn out to oany their baggage 
or to beat for game, the only remuneration they get being their 
daa^ meals; should the beat be successful, &e owner of 300 
vinages may be seen personally supervising the cutting up of 
game for the beaters. It must be remembered, moreover, that 
&ough a tenant is bound to render so many days work in the 
year in return for his daily food, he gets a quid pro quo in being 
allowed a Vfdnable plot of homestead land rent-free. Although • 
it is liable to abuse, the systmn, if fairly carried out, is an ideal '• 
one in Palfimau ; but alrmdy signs of c^nge can be seen, and it 
seems doomed to disappear. 

The ^eot of the feudal system may also be seen in the 
attitude of the landlords towards Government. .Government 
soeoeeded to the rights of the MahlhSjfie of PalSmau in the 
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greater portion of the district, and here the landlords are alive to 
the &ot that till recently they held their estates in jSgir and were 
ite vassals The memory of the services they and their ancestors 
have rendered, when called on by Gtovemment to quell disturb- 
ances, is still fresh in their minds, and even as late as 1877 they 
supplied an armed force to put down a £!orw9, rising in Sirguja. 
On all . sides they show a keen pleasure in meeting Q-overnment 
officials, in showing them the most courtly hospitality and in 
combining with them in schemes for the welfare of the people. 
When occasion has arisen in recent years for the Deputy 
Commissioner to visit Sirguja to breah up troublesome bands of 
EorwS daooits, the leading zamindSirs have insisted on accompany- 
ing him, with such retainers as they can muster, and forming a 
bodyguard to protect him from aU possible danger ; when he tours 
through the property of one of the larger land-holders, the latter 
welcomes him at the boundary of his estate with a picturesque 
following of retainers and servants, with his elephants and horses 
in the background, and the falconers in the foreground. Their 
public-spirited conduct during recent famines has earned high 
praise from Government, and though poor in comparison with 
landlords in other districts, the leading zamind^s show the 
greatest readiness to plaoe their purses at the disposal of Govern- 
ment and to assist in its schemes for the improvement of the 
district. Government has, however, now abandoned the position 
of feudal superior, by granting their yapirs to them as permanently 
settled estates; and the difficulty of keeping up such cordial 
relations must necessarily increase as the state of affairs in which 
they originated loses its ^shness in the memory of the people. 

In concluding this sketch of land revenue administration, 
reference may be made to the working of the Ghots HSgpur 
Encumbered Estates Act. It had been found that a number 
of large hereditary land-owners in OhotS Nagpur had fallen 
into a serious state of indebtedness, with the immediate danger 
of their being sold up, and of their estates passing into the hands 
of usurers. The measure decided upon to meet this danger was 
no innovation, for such oases had hitherto been met by executive 
action on the part of the local authorities, on practically the 
same lines as those proposed in the BiU. When one of these 
z ami n d Srs was approaching a state of bankruptcy, the District 
Officer used to take over his affairs, including the management 
of his estate. A schedule was prepared of his debts, their gradual 
liquidation arranged for, an appropriate allowance for the mainte- 
nanoe of himself and his family being meanwhile provided from 
tiie estate’s assets. But with, the advance of time, it had become 
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neoessajj that this simple and efieotive piooednre should be 
legalized, and this was done by tbe present Act (YI of 1876) 
being passed. This measure has been iasirumental in preserving 
the extensire and cherished rights and peculiar tenures of the 
simple aboriginal and semi-aborigintd tribes of ChotS Nagpur 
from the foreign adventurers or local Baniyas who would 
otherwise have bought up the estates ; and protection has been 
afforded not only to the lan^ord but also to the tenant. The 
Act has been the salyation of many of the old families of 
Palanaau, and at present the estates managed by the Deputy 
Commisrioner under its provisions extend over 1,631 square noiLes 
or one>third of the entire area of the district. 
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GENERAL ADMINI8TEA.TION. 

Abminis. Paiamatj is a non-regulatioii district, w., some of the general 
simJ” Eegnlations and Acts in force in other parts of Bengal have not 
been extended to it. The subdivisional sjstem has not been 
introduced, and the whole district is under the direct control of the 
Deputy Oommisrioner, who has a staff consisting of 2 Deputy 
Collectors and one Sub-Deputy OoEector, In the administration 
of the encumbered estates, which at present extend over 1,631 
square miles, he is assisted by 2 Managers, and in the supervi- 
sion of the Q-ovemment estate, which has an area of 425 square 
miles, by a Manager, known officially as KhSs TahslldSr, who 
is generally a Sub-Deputy Collector ; for the management of the 
protected forests, with an area of 71 square miles, there is a 
subordinate establishment of 4 foresters and 30 forest guards. 
The reserved forests are under the control of an Extra AHiriHtfl.Tit 
Conservator of Forests ; and the other locid officers are a District 
Superintendent of Police, Civil Surgeon and District Engineer. 
Betsitub. The revenue of the district under the •main heads increased 
from Es. 2,75,000 in 1892-93, when the district was first consti- 
tuted, to Rs. 3,11,000 in 1901-02. In 1905-06 the collections 
amounted to Rs. 4,84,000, of wEuch Es. 2,18,000 were derived 
from exoiee,Es. 1,36,000 from land revenue, Es. 70,000 from 
cesses, Es. 49,000 from stamps, and Es. 11,000 feom income-tax. 
Excise. Excise is the most important source of revenue. The 
receipts from this source feU from Es. 1,85,000 in 1892-93 to 
Es. 1,22,000 in 1901-02, as a result of the scarcity in the 
preceding year, but rose again to Es. 2,18,000 in 1905-06. No 
less than Es. 1,95,000 or nearly nine-tenths of the total income 
were obtained from the manu&otnre and sale of country spirit, s.s., 
spirit prepared by distillation from molasses {gur) and the flower 
of the mahuS, tree. The outstill system is in force j and there 
is one shop to every 43J square miles and to every 5,483 persons. 
Nowhere in Chotk Nigpur is this spirit drunk more fredy, 
the average consumption being 272 proof gallons per 1,000 of 
the population and the expenditure 5 annas per head. This addic- 
tion to drink is described as the curse of the district. 
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Next to coontiy spirit, the laxgest portion of the ezoise receipts 
is obtained from the duty and lioense-fees on g&nja, ue., the dried 
flowering t(^s of the coItiTated hemp plant and the resinous 
exudation on them; this drug is sold at 21 shops. The income 
from giuja in 1905-Ofl was Rs. 14,500, and that from hemp drugs 
of all Icinds Ba 17,000, representing an expenditure of Es. 268 
per 10,000 of the population. Opium is not in much demand, 
the duty and" license-fees on the drug realizing only Bs. 5,000 
or Ba 84 per 10,000; and there are only 8 retail shops or one 
for ereiy 77,450 persons. 

The coUrations of land revenue rose from Bs. 63,000 in 1892-93 tiand 
toEs. 89,000 in 1901-02 and to Bs. 1,36,000 in 1905-06. 
the year last mentioned the current demand was Bs. 1,09,000, 
of which Bs. 80,000 were due from the estates owned by Gorem- 
ment, Bs. 27,000 from 255 permanently-settled estates, and 
Bs. 2,000 from 4 temporarily-settled estates. The inddenoe of 
land revenue is only 4| annas per cultivated acre. A substantial 
increase in the revenue can only be expected from the Gtovemment 
estate, which is not yet fully developed. 

In PalSmau, as in other Bengal districts, roads and public Cesses, 
works cesses axe levied at the maTinniTn rate of one anna in the 
rupee. The ooUeotions in 1905-06 were Bs. 70,000, the current 
demand beiag Bs. 64^000, of wHoh Bs. 42,000 were due from 
764 revenue-paying estates, Bs. 21,000 from 434 revenue-free 
estates, and the remainder from 409 rentrfree lauds. There are 
3,655 tenures assessed to cesses, with 5,523 shareholders, while 
the nuinber of recorded riiardiolders of estates is 3,500. A 
revalnarion of the district was completed in May 1907 with the 
result that the assessment haa been increased from Bs. 64,000 to 
Bs. 92,000. 

The revenue from stamps rose from Bs. 26,000 in 1892-93 to Stamps, 
Bs. 41,000 in 1901-02, and amounted to Bs. 49,000 in 1905-06. 

Oi thk sum . Be. 35,500 were obtained from the sale of judirial 
stamps and Bs. 13,500 frobi the sale of non-jadicdal stamps. 
Among the iotxuBc court-fee stamps, and among the latter 
Hutressed stamps accounted for nearly the whole of the receipts. 

The. ooUeotions of income-tax were Bs. 10,000 in 1892-93 income, 
and increased in 1901-02 to Bs. 15,000 paid by 837 assessees.^^* 

At that time the minimam income assessable was Bs. 500, 
but this was raised in 1903 to Bs. 1,000 per H-nTin-m, -with the 
result that the number of assessees fell to 211 and the receipts 
to Bs. 9,000. Since then the growth of trade oans^ by the 
railway has resulted in an increase in the collections, which in 
1905-06 amounted to Bs. Il,0i00 prid by 248 assessees. The sum 
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realized is very small, as the district contains very few l^urge 
tradem or rich merchants ; and the fact that there are only 243 
persons Hahle to the tax is a striTring proof of its economic 
backwardness. 

Begistia* There are 8 offices for the registration of assurances under 
Aot III of 1877, viz., Daltonganj, HusainShad and Lately. 
At Daltonganj there is a District Suh-Eegistrar, who deals, as 
usual, with the docfuments presented there, and assists the Deputy 

Commissioner in 
supervising the 
proceedings of 
the Suh-Eegis- 
trars at the out- 
lying offices. 
The marginal 
table gives the 
salient statistics 
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of each office for 1906. 

Giiminal justice is administered by the Deputy Commissioner, 
who has special powers under section 34 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, by the sanctioned staff of one Deputy Magistrate with 1st 
class powers and one Deputy Magistrate with 2nd or 3rd nlam 
powers, and by the Sub-Deputy Magistrate who is usually posted 
to Daltonganj. In addition to these stipendiary Magistrates, there 
is an Honorary Magistrate at Chainpur, who holds his court at 
Dtdtonganj during the hot and cold weather. 

Criminal work is, on the whole, light, but it is reported that, 
owing to the scattered population and the great distances of 
villages from the police stations, a number of offences are 
never r^orted. Such offences are generally, however, petty, and 
of no particular moment to the person aggrieved ; and when their 
cumulative effect is felt, the villagers put in petitions to have tiie 
offenders bound down, so that the neighbourhood is periodically 
purged of its bad dharacters. Although most of the crime is of 
a petty character, the peculiar oiroumstanoes of the district 
render it ea^ for gangs of thieves to be established ; and owing 
to the fear inspired by the threats of professional criminals and 
bad dharacters, the people will sometimes suffer a good deal 
before daring to give information to the police. 

The crimes most characteristic of PalSmau are cattle-poisoning 
andpetly dacdties. Thereis a large eaport trade inhides, and the 
practice is for the dealers and their agents to advance money to 
destitute ChamSxs and Shuiy&s, who have no tneftna of repaying 
them 6 X 0 ^ by soneptitiotusly .poisoning cattle and so getting 
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their hides. The daooities axe the work of Korwas, a semi-sarage 
tribe of the neighboniing State of Sirguja. When pressed by 
hnnger, they make a raid aoross the border, armed with bows, 
spears and the ineyitable axe {jbalu&), weapons which iliey are 
not slow to use if brought to bay. They are regularly aooom- 
paoied in these expeditions by their women, who, as often as not, 
serve merely as beasts of burden in carrying back the spoil, 
though they too are armed with halnas and prove formidable 
antagonists, if forced to defend themselves. One noticeable 
feature of these daooities is that i£ arrested, the EorwSs almost 
invariably confess and do not retract their confessions ; lying, it is 
said, is an unknown art among them. 

The Deputy Commissioner is ex-offleio Subordinate Judge 
the district; and there is a Mhnsif at Daltonganj with the powers 
of a Small Cause Court Judge up to Bs. 100. A Special Subor- 
dinate Judge, stationed at Eanohl, used to dispose of suits instituted 
in Falamau ; but this arrangement was found to cause considerable 
inconvenience. The Munsif at Daltonganj was, accordingly, em- 
powered, in 1904, to try original suits up to the value of Es. 2,000 
under the ordinary procedure; and since 1906 the Subordinate 
Judge of Eanchi, Haziribagh and PalEmau has been holding 
his court at Daltonganj once or twice a year as necessity arises. 

The Munsif also exercises the powers of a Deputy Collector in 
dealing with rent suits under the Chota NSgpur Tenancy Act. 

For police purposes the district is divided into 9 thSnas or Pomos. 

circles with 11 out- 
posts, as shown in the 
margin ; the latter, it 
may be explained, are 
treated as thSnas for 
police purposes, but 
not for other adminis- 
trative purposes, such 
as the census. The 
regular police force 
consisted in 1905 of a 
District Superinten- 
dent of Police, 4 Inq)ectors, 22 Sub-Inspeotors, 29 Head Con- 
stables and 218 constables, representing one policeman to every 
17‘9 square miles and to every 2,261 persons. The village poHce 
force, intended for watch and ward duties in the villages, consists 
of 1,249 ekauMan, viz., 1,058 under Aot V of 1887, 145 under 
Eegulation XX of 1817, and 46 ehskrsn chaukzdora. There are 
also 64 gMtwOls, whose duty is to patrol the gh&fa or passes 


ThSQS, 

Area in square 
miles. 

Outposts. 

Balnmatli 

666 

Chandwa. 

Chattaipnr ... 

838 

Hanharganj. 

Daltonganj ... 

566 

C Leslieganj. 

1 Panki. 

Garhwa 

567 

Untari. 

Hastiinabad ... 

683 

6haonatbpur« 

liStebar 

477 

Kerb. 

MaboSdanr ... 

500 

Qaru. 

Patan 

506 

C Manatu. 

\ Bisxampur. 

Banka 

611 

BhandariS. 
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over the where there is any eonsiderahle volume of tn^ ; 
there are 33 such ghSts, the isolation of which renders it easy 
for criininals to waylay and rob travellers. 

There is only one jail, the district jail at Didtonganj, which 
has accommodation for 127 prisoners. It contains barracks with 
separate sleeping accommodation for 79 male convicts and for 24 
under-trial prisoners, and barracks without separate sleeping 
accommodation for 7 female convicts ; there are 3 separate cdls, 
and the hospital can hold 14 patients. Onre very unhealthy, 
the jail is now exceptionally healthy, the mortality being only 
12.4 per mille in 1905, while there were no deaths in 1906. 
This change is said to be due to the substitution for a rice 
diet, to which the people were unaccustomed, of a diet largely 
composed of maize, their staple food. The convicts are emjdoyed 
in stone-breaking, aloe-ponnding, oil-pressing, brick pounding 
and bamboo work. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

The Pisixiot Board was established in the year 1900, when the Tbb 
provisions of the Local Self-Government Act, III (B.C.) of 1885, 
were extended to the district. The members of the Board 
are all appointed by Government or are ene-offieio members, 
the district not being sufficiently advanced to justify the introduc- 
tam of the elective system. There are 11 members, of whom five 
axe ex- officio members and six are appointed by Government. 
G-ov^xunent servants in 1905-06 represented 45*4 per cent , land- 
holders 36*4 pw cent., and pleaders and mukhtHrs 18‘2 per cent, 
of the total number. 

In the first five years of its existence, t.a. in the quinquennium 
ending in 1904-05, ilie average annual income of the Board 
was 90,000 and the expenditure averaged Es. 89,000 per 
annum, the largest disbursements being on account of civil works, 
which accounted for an average expenditure of Bs. 44,600 per 
annum. In 1905-06 the District Board had an opening balance 
of Bs. 14,400, and its total income from all other sources was 
Es. 93,000, of whidh Es. 35,600 were obtaiued from Provincial 
rates and Es. 23,509 represented special giants made by Govern- 
ment for civil works, such as the construction of roads. Here, 
as disewhere. Provincial rates form the principal source of income, 
but the incidence of taxation, though heavier than in other 
district of the OhotS NSgpur Division, was only 11 pies per 
head of the population in that year. Oonsideting the large area 
of the district and the enormous amount of land unsuited for 
cultivation, there can be tittle doubt that the resources of the 
Disixiot Board are much below its needs ; but with the marked 
extension of iiiigation which has taken place of recent years, 
there has been a considerable increase in the value cf land, and 
there is reason to hope that this defidency wiU, to a certain 
extent, be made good. In the meantime, the Disciict Board 
is laigely dependent on the assistance afforded by Government 
to enaUe it to carry on its work, and a considerable portion of the 
e^qienditure is met by Government grants. 

The expenditure in 1905-06 was Es. 78,000, of which 
Es. 41,000 were spent <jn dvil works, particularly the extension 
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and mainteiianoe of roads. Altogeiihor, 360 miles of road are 
maiatamed by the Board, of which 8^ miles are mBtAl l e d and 44^ 
miles are gravelled; iingraTelled and nnmetalled roads have a 
length of 302 miles ; and the village roads maintained by it are 10 
miles long. After civil works, education constitutes the heaviest 
charge on the resources of the Board, entailing in 1905*06 an 
expenditure of Bs 20,000 or more than a quarter of the total dis- 
bursements. It maiutains 4 Middle schools and aids the aft-mn 
number, besides giving grants-in-aid to 26 Upper Primary schools, 
2-58 Lower Primary schools and 3 other schools. For the relief of 
sickness it keeps up 8 dispensarieB and aids one other; in 1905-06 
altogether 5'3 per cent, of its ordinary income was expended on 
medical relief and sanitation. 

Daltonganj is the only munidpaUly in the district. It was 
constituted a municipality in 1888 and has a Municipal Board 
oonsistiag of 10 Commissioners, of whom 5 are ex^offleio members 
and 5 are appointed by Q-ovemment. The area within municipal 
limits is 2| square miles, and the number of rate-payers in 
1906-06 was 1,160, representing 24-9 per cent, of the population, 
the highest percentage in Ohota Nagpur. The average a.nTiin^.| 
income during the decade ending in 1901-02 was Es. 6,700, and 
the expenditure was Es. 4,900. In 1905-06 the munidpalily had 
an opening balance of Bs. 2,600, and the income from other 
sources was Bs, 15,000. The main source of income is a personal 
tax, realized at the rate of | per cent, on the annual income of 
the assessees ; Government buildings are assessed at 6 per nonf , 
•of their annual TOlue; and other taxes are a latrine tax, a 
water-rate, a tax on professions and trades, ^a tax on fl.TiiTnn.Tff 
and vehicles, and tolls on roads and ferries. The total 

inddence of taxation is higher than in any other muni- 
dpality in Chote NSgpur, amounting to Be. 1-11-8 per 
head of the population. The e3q>enditure iu the flflTnn year, 
excluding the sums 6sq)ended on deposits and advances, was 
Bs. 12,300, of which 29'87 per cent, was expended on con- 
servancy and 15'36 per cent, on water-supply. Daltonganj is 
the only munidjpality in OhotS NSgpur which has been fnmigTia/T 
with a good pipe water-supply. The water is obtained from, 
the Bailway Company’s pumping station, the source of supply 
being the Kod river, and is given by the Bailway Company at 
the rate of 2 annas per 1,000 gallons. The cost of iTifl.iT>fa.iTiiT>g 
the water-works is covered by the levy of a vrateivrate at 
6J per cent, on the annual value of holdings. A 
aooount of the town will be found in the article on Daltannam’ 
in Chapter XY,' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


EDUCATION. 

Palauatt is the most badkwaid of all the districts of the ChotA PaoeMss 
NSgpur DivisioD. in respect of education. A large part of it con- 
edsta of hill and jungle ; the villages are scattered and lie at 
great distances from one another ; the people are largely of 
aboriginal descent, poor, ignorant and indifferent to the efforts 
made to educate their children. In these oiroamstances, it is no 
easy matter to difinse education, but notwithstanding these di£S- 
oulties great progress has been made since 1892, when the district 
was first constituted. In that year there were only 200 schools 
with 4,317 pupils, the proportion of scholars to the populajdon 
of school-going age being 9*2 per cent, in the case of males, and 
0*5 per cent, in &e case of females. Ten years later, in 1901-02, 
the number of schools had risen to 290 and the number of pupils 
to 7,530 ; and 15*3 per cent, of the boys and 1*8 per cent of the 
giTla of school-going age were receiving instruction. In spite, 
however, of this advance, the census of 1901 showed that only 
11,851 persons, representing 1*9 per cent, of the population (8*7 
males and 0*1 females), could read and write any language, while 
the number of those able to read and vmte Engli^ vras 540. 

In 1905-06 the number of schools had risen to 325, while the 
aggregate of pupils was 7,802, the proportian of boys under 
mstruction to those of school-going age being 15 per cent. Com- 
paring these figures with those of 1892-93, it will be seen that the 
number of pupils has increased by 80 per cent, and the schools by 
63 per cent, since the creaticn of the district. There is still, 
however, only one school f<nr every 15 square miles, the average 
attendance at each being 24 pupils. Of the 325 sahods now in 
existence, all but 7, wl& an attendance of 96 pupils, are pubLio 
institutions, and it is noticeable that since 1892 the number of the 
lat ter has fallen from 34 and the attendance from 265. The 
fna pantiTig staff consists of a Depuly Inspeot(nr of Schools, 3 Sub- 
Inspectors pf Schools, and 7 Inspecting Pandits. 

There is no college in Palimau and only one High school, 
the 2SU school at Daltonganj, maintained by Government, which 
has 154 pupils bn tixe rolls. Three Middle English schools, with 
A tgtal of 221 pupils, have been opened at Garhwl, Banks .and 
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BisiSiapiir, wHoh receive graats-in-aid from the District Board ; 
and there are 6 Middle Vemaoixlax schools, with 347 pupils, four 
of which, situated at HusainahSd, Nagar TJntSri, Hariharganj, 
and Ledieganj, are maintained by the District Board, while one, 
at Ohainpur, is aided by it. 

Fbikabt Altogether 273 primary schools for boys have been opened, of 
TioN^ which 26 are Upper Primary and 247 are Losrer Primary schools, 
the aggregate number of scholars being 6,248. Of the total 
number, only 16 are unaided ; one is maintained by Government, 
and one is aided by the Daltonganj Municipality; and all the 
remainder are aided by the District Board. Pive night schools, 
attended by 95 students, have been estabUshed, four being what 
are known as continuation schools ; they are attended by adult 
labourers, cultivators and shopkeepers. The Upper Primary 
schools are accommodated in buildings specially provided for 
them, but with one or two exceptions the Lower Primary schools 
have no school buildings and are generally held in the houses of 
the village headmen. 

Rp ufiTiT. There are 3 training schools in the district, viz,, a second 
soEooiiB. grade training school at Daltonganj, a training school for female 
mistresses at Haidamsgar, and a subdivisional training school 
at the latter place for Gurus or Primary school teachers. The 
number of other special schools is small. There are only 6 
Sanskrit foU, of which that at Hariharganj is said to be the 
most pronoising, and 4 Muhammadan viaUabs teaching Arabic 
and Persian. 

FsUAu The education of women has not advanced beyond the primary 
stage. There are now altogether 32 girls’ schools, viz., 1 zanana 
school at Daltonganj, 2 model girls’ schools at Ghainpur and 
GarhwS, 1 Upper Primary school and 28 Lower Primary schools. 
These schools are attended by 608 girls, and there are also 265 
girls studying in boys’ schools, so that altogether 873 girls are 
under instruction; of these 777 are Dindus, and 94 are Muham- 
madans and others. A girls’ school intended exclusively for 
Muhammadan girls has recently been started at Garhwa;. 
BoAEDnre There are, in all, 5 boarding houses, of which one is attached to 
sousis. tJie Daltonganj Training school, and three to the Middle Elnglish 
schools at HusainSbSd, Nagar Unteri and Hariharganj, while tile 
fifth is an unaided boarding house, with 100 inmates, under the 
m a nagement of the Boman Oatholio kl ission at MahuSdSnr. 

Esvoa. The number of Hindus receiving instruction at the various 
educational institutions is 6,701 (indudiog 1,491 Brahmans) 
am? or 84*9 per cent, of the total number of pupUs ; and that of 

BAtns. M uham m apd a n e 810 or 10*4 per cent. According to the census 
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of 1901, Mnliainmadans aooount for 8 '4 per cent, of fhe total 
population, so that this proportion is satisfactory. On the other 
hand, the number of ohUdren belonging to the aboriginal races 
who have been attracted to the schools is extremely amflllj for the 
aggregate is only 319 (indnding 102 Ohristians), representing 
3*7 per cent, of the total number of pupils. 
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OHAPTEE XY. 

GA2ETTEEB. 

AWna gar . — A Tillage sikiated in the exixeme noriJi-east; of 
the disttiot, 6 miles east of HusainS,bSrd.' The village contains 
a stwrII fort, of which the following descodption is given in the 
A-n-nnal Eepoit of the Arohssologioal Survey, Bengal Oiide, 
1903>04 : — “ This fort is called by the villagers EohillH EEs, 
and its erection is ascribed to a certain Mnsafi Elhan, whose real 
name, perhaps, was Mnzafiax KhSn, althoagh I do not know which 
person of that title is meant. The fort certainly is of a late 
period, and very likely built by a Muhammadan. It stani^ on a 
BnnH.n hiU north-east of the village. Its shape is rectangular, with 
a square chamber in each comer. The wtdls inside measure 55 feet 
8 inches by 45 feet 10 inches, and 65 feet 8 in(hes outside 
between the comer rooms. The latter measure 18 feet by 19 feet 
3 inches outside. Inside are five arched niches in each wall, 
some of which are open. Stairs led to the roof, which was 
protected by loop-holed battlements. In the inner court is a 
square well, and another one is a little below on the eastern slope 
of the hiU with a vaulted tunnel leading to it. The walls are 
made oE stones, mixed with concrete and bricks. The building 
is in ruins, but does not call for any repairs, as it is of very little 
arohseologioal or architectural inieresi” 

A mh a r Tappa.* — A iappa, subordinate to tappa ITntari, 
situated to the west of the district. The principal markets are 
QarhT^, MirSl, BamnA and Untlri. 

BareMur Tappa.— A iappa situated in the south of the 
district, with an area of 7 square mileB. It consists of a aman 
valley, traversed by the Barwe river, and forming a complete 
liHisin surrounded by lofty forest-clad hills. There axe only 7 
villages in the iappa, of which the most important is BaresSnr, a 
Government village and formerly a pohoe outpost, where there 
is a perennial tq>Mg, the water of which is said to be hot in 
winter and cool in summer. This tappa has lost much of its 

• In Ptlamnn the word ioffH i« placed hetore the name, «.g., Tappa 
The Older hay byen inverted in thia chapter for faciliiy of reference, 
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agricultural pro^arity omng to the f6M3t that the inhahitants are 
Gouyinoed that their tutelary gods ■vrould he offauded if they 
were to erect Idndhi to irrigate &eir crops, the result being that 
the latter are liable to periodical failure. 

Bari Tappa.— One of the largest iappds of PalSmau, situated 
in the centre of the district ; it contains much broken and hiUy 
ground, particularly in the south and south-eastern portions, 
whence numerous streams flow into the AurangS. T^t iiTer 
runs through it from south-east to north-west, and the BSndhi 
road passes through its centre; there are also weU-frequented 
tracks leading to tappas Mankeri and SimS in the south. In 
this tappd Q-ovenuuent owns 77 viflages, with an area of 68 
square miles; the principal markets are SatbarwS, SZoili, Nawadih, 
and Saraldih, and there is a police out-post at Kerh. 

Belaxmjli Fargana. — The Belaunja pargam forms a long 
stretch of hilly broken country, varying from 10 to 12 miles in 
width, intervening between the Pallmau pargana and the Son 
river, which runs due east and west along the whole of the 
northern boundary. The district of MirzSpur in the United 
Provinces forms the extreme western, and the North Boel river 
the greater part of the eastern, boundary. A sman portion of 
the pargana^ stretching across the Noel river, intervenes between 
the p(^gana ol PalSmau to the south and that of Japls to the 
north. The pargnna, which belonged to the QayS district 
1871, is divided into 4 iapp&a or minor fiscal divisions known as 
ParanrS, PahSri, Demir and NhairS. The Den^ estate in tTiia 
pargana extends over 183 square miles. 

Barkol Tappa. — ^A tappd situated on the south-western 
boundary of the district along the right bank of the Eanhar. 
It comprises a hiUy jungly tract of great natural beauty, but very 
sparsely populated. 

BisrampTiT. — A village situated 10^ miles north-east of 
GarhwS and 5 miles from the G-arhwS Boad railway station. 
The village, which is an important centre for local trade, contains 
a police outpost. Middle English school, and dek bungalow. A 
market is held on Sundays. Bisi^Empur also contains the 
residence of a B3.bu3n family, which traces back its descent to the 
MahSa^jSs of Palamau, the founder of the &anily being Nirpat 
Bai, a brother of Jai Nisbun Bm, who held sway over PalSmau 
about 1750. Ghijraj Bai, the son of .Nirpat Bai, assisted the 
British in the capture of the PalSmau forts in 1772, and another 
member of the family, BhawSni Bakdi Bai, rendered good 
service in quelling the Nol rebellion in 1832. The present head 
of the family is Bsbu Bhagwat Baksh Bai. 
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ChainpOK — A. village situated 2 noiles west-soutli-west of 
Daltougauj, ^sithi wHdi it is oonneoted by a good gtavelled road. 
Fopulatiou (1901) 2,792. It is one of tto largest villages in the 
distiiot, and the centre of a oonsiderahle trade; darts or coarse 
carpets and brass utensils are manufactured there. A market is 
held otL Saturdays and during the seiuson a large quantity of 
lao is brought for sale. The name Ohainpur means the abode 
of rest. 

Ohainpur contains the mins of an old fort and the residence 
of an influential &mily huown as the Tl^lkurais of Ohainpur, 
who are the descendants of the Dl'mUis of the Ohero chiefs, and 
have on hiany occasions displayed great public eq^it and loyalty 
to 'Government The present head of this ftunily is BSrjS BhUgtvat 
Dayiil- Singh, a member of the Sarw3r sept of Suryabansi Bljputs. 
He traces baick his descent to Bsjs Dohsasah Singh, ’M^ho left 
the ancestral home at Suipur about 300 miles south-west oE 
Delhi, took service under the Emperor, and became a Odmmander 
of the imperial forces. Hie son, Sarandhar Singh, instated to 
the ^ahlhsd district, where he was put in charge of the fort- 
ress BohUtegarh and obtained a grant of the t&tukas of 
Dhaudlbir and Hldthu. He built a fort for himself at DhaUdanr, 
and trids succeeded by Mahkain Singh alias Deo SShi, Virho gave 
belter to the Ghero chief, Bhagwat Bai, when flying before the 
Emperor’s forces. ThSkurai Furan Hal, the son of Deo S3hi, 
accompanied the latter to Palamau and assisted him in its conquest, 
the agreement between them being that in return for his services 
the Thakoxai and his descendants should be the Sarbardhkdrs 
of FalStnan, t.e., be given authority to manage the oountiy, and 
ditirdd 'also haye sole power to select its B&|38 from among the 
detdeUdants of Bhagwat Bai. This power they continuM to 
exercise until the British conquest; and during the p^od of 
Ohero role, their influence was recognized by the Mughal 
Goveirnmmit, which conferred on the hetads of the house 
the honour of a place near the imperial throne and also made 
them sefveral jSfflr grants; /armdns of the Emperor Alan^ir, 
Mnh tfrn'ma A ^%h and Earruldisiyar mn.1ri-ng theSe gisaitB 
are still in existence. One of the most famous of the line vms 
Thikarai Ainar Singh, who in 1721 headed a rebellion against 
the tniing chief, Banjit Bai, defeated him in battle, and set up 
S^si Euhun Bai in his place. Amar Singh is also said' to have 
d^Shted the FindSris during one of their raids on the bordais 
Of Falimaa, arid his desoendants stiU possets u nakkom or kettle- 
dram ttMoh he took flrom them. On his dOath, ^IssmUsion again 
broke out, Tbakuiai fiainSilli ^ngb b^g ‘IxsttohieroaBly put to 
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death hj the EajiL; and his cousin Jainath Singh thereupon 
collected an army, with which he defeated Jai Kishun Eai near 
Ohetma hill, and the latter being shot in the fight, placed 
Ohitrajit Eai on the throne in 1764. When the British conquered 
Palamau, the ThSknrais lost the position of Diwans and virtual 
king-makers, but gave loyal aid to the Q-ovemment. In the 
Sirguja campaign of 1802, the eldest son of Thakurai BSm 
Baksh Singh ' accompanied the British army; in the Kol rebel-- 
lion of 1832 Ghhattardhari Singh rendered good service and 
personally took part in a fight at LatehSr ; and in the Mutiny of 
1857 Baghubar Dayal Singh gave valuable assistance to Glovern- 
ment, which was acknowledged by an inam-i-jdylr grant of 26 
villages, a khilat, and the title of Bai Bahadur. The present 
head of the family has assisted in putting down BorwS risings 
in Sirguja, and Ids services on these and other occasions have 
been recognized by the bestowal of the title of Bai BaMdur, 
and subsequently, in 1898, of Bsjs. The Ohainpur estate extends 
over J 98 square miles. 

Chhechh^ Tappa. -A tappa situated in the extreme south of 
the distiiot, consisting of a large valley closed in on every side 
by hills. To the south it is overlooked by a lofty range of hills 
in Barwe ; to the west the Janura Pat rises to a height of nearly 
4,000 feet ; on the eist is the plateau of Netarhat ; and on the 
north is a spur crowned by the ancient fort of Tamolgarh, which 
is said to have been built by the Baksd. BSrjputs. The valley has 
a radius of about 7 -nules, and presents the appearance of a great 
bowl ringed in by the plateaux of Sirguja and Netarhat, the 
topmost heights of which are almost perpendicular and only 
penetrable in a few places. To the north is a narrow gorge, 
through which the drainage of the valley escapes by the Burhi or 
Barwe river. It seems probable that tbia valley must once have 
been an enormous lake of rare beauty. It contains a number of 
villages, the property of a zammdSr colled the BhaiyS SSheb, 
whose estate was till lately managed under the Bnoumbered 
Estates Act. 

Baltong^nj. — Headquarters of the district, situated in 
24° 3' N. and 84“ 4' E. on the Eoel river. Population (1901) 
5,837. The area of the town is 2^ square miles, and it has a 
population, according to the census of 1901, of 6,837 persons. 
Daltonganj was founded in 1862 by Colonel Dalton, Goniinis> 
aioner of Ohota Nagpur, and was named after him ; the name is, 
however, commonly corrupted by the natives into Laltenganj. 
It lies to immediate south of the Daltonganj coal-field and is 
connected with the East Indian Bailway, system by a .brandi 
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line kaomi as the BUran-Baltongajij Bailway. The towa 
ooixiauiB the usual pnhlio offices, a hospital, disi^ot jail and a 
large market, the property of Government, the proceeds of which 
are made over to the municipality, which depends largely on them 
for its income. It is well provided with roads, lined with 
avenues of teak, mango and cork trees ; these roads are graveled 
and have a total length of 10 miles. The want of water was 
formerly very keenly felt during the hot-weather months, when 
almost all the wells in the town became dry; and accordingly 
water-works, called the !EVaser Water-works after the present 
lieutenant-Govemor of Bengal, were installed in 1904. The 
town is the 'centre of local trade, and a large market is held on 
Wednesdays ; an important fair lasting for a month (Februaiy- 
March) is also held annually under the auspices of Government. 
This fair is usually made an ocoasion for the meeting of all the 
leading zamlndSxa, and for some delightfully primitive sports, 
elephant races and horse races, the latter invariably run ofi in 
heats, while there is often some good wrestling to be seen. The 
natural drainage of the town is good, and it is free from diseases 
due to a damp and waterlogged soil. Its most noticeable feature 
is its broad avenues and well laid out roads; the market is 
situated in a spacious square, the approach to which from the 
north is very picturesque, the road having dammed up a stream 
and been the means of forming a large lake. The town is now 
^reading into j&girdari lands beyond the limits of the Govern- 
ment village in which it was founded. 

Opposite Daltonganj on the western bank of the Boel is 
the village of ShUhpur, in which GopSl Bai, the Bsja of Pallmau, 
bunt a palace at the end of the 18th century. Shshpur stands on 
a high tract of land, and the ruined palace of the Bsjs, the white 
temples and other masomy buildings, and the medley of red- 
roofed huts embowered in trees present a picturesque view from 
Daltonganj. A nearer view of the palace is disappointing, for 
what looks in the distance like an imposing edifice is seen to 
be a tawdry half-finished building of no arohitectoral merits. 

Beogan. — A. village situated in the extreme north-east of 
the district. It contains the remains of an interesting old fort 
of the Cheros, to which reference has been made in Chapter H, 
and it is said that it was once a flourishing town with 52 streets 
and 53 bazars. The village has given its name to a tappO. and 
also to an estate, extending over 298 square miles, the greater 
portion of which is contained in a fairly compact block situated 
in the north and east of the district. The estate, which at present 
is managed under the provisions of the Encumbered Estates Aot, 
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is Held by !Kai TTiBTimi £aksH Kai SaHsdnr of HTSwS Jaipur. 
It appears that one Bbaxat Eai formerly Held OHaklS Deogan, 
wHicH comprised 353 villages, as a mamtenanoe grant from tHe 
MaHSrajS of PalUmau ; and wHen He was Mlled by a SarwSir 
chief in tHe course of some feud, it reverted to tHe MaHSrSjS in 
default of a male Heir. THe estate. Having been tHus resumed, 
was given as a maintenance grant to SugandH Bar, a nepHew of 
Jai KisHun Bai, MaHaiSjS of Palamau, in addition to 74 villages 
already Held by Him, and Has now descended to tHe present 
proprietor. 

Dnrjag Tappa. — tapp& in tHe soutH of tHe district, bounded 
on tHe west by tHe Koel river and on tHe south and east by 
reserved forests. It is one of the most beautiful parts of the 
district, condsting of a small valley surrounded by forest-dad 
Hills; Q-ovemment owns 23 villages vntH an area of 60 square 
miles. In the centre of the tap'pa is a large Hill called BSndi, 
the scene of the worship of the spirit called DurjagiS DeotS, 
wHioH Has been described in Chapter III ; the ofidating Baiga 
resides in the village of HamlEmanr. 

Dathn Tappa. — hilly iappa in the south-west of the district, 
inhabited chiefly by OrSons. A range of lulls, forming a sort of 
plateau, runs from south-west to north-east through the iapps, of 
which the most prominent peaHs are BijkS, with a dome-Hke 
crest forming a landmark for many miles roimd. Harts, BHSgi, 
and Hanks — all offshoots from the Q-algal PSt. 

Garhwa . — A town, situated on the DSnro liver, 6 miles 
west of the QarhwS Boad railway station and 19 miles north- 
west of Daltonganj, "witH which it is connected by a good road. 
Population (1901) 3,610. THe town contains a police-station, 
dispensary, Middle EngUah school, and travellers’ rest House ; and 
is the most important markets in the district, as it commands 
three different routes of trade, viz., the route to the Tributary 
State of Sirguja, the route to MirzSpur and the route to ShSHsbSd 
and GHiyS. It is the chief distributing centre for the surplus 
produce of the district, and of a great part of the goods brought 
from Sirguja State. Inc, resin, catechu, silk cocoons, hides, oil- 
seeds, gM, cotton and iron are here collected for export ; the imports 
are food-grains, brass vessels, piece-goods, blankets, silk, salt, 
tobacco, spices, drags, eta The market is held in the dry season 
on the sandy bed of the D3nro river. The town is suxroxmded on 
three sides by the DSnro and Saraswati, and is said to derive its 
name from the fact that it is built on low land. Por some time 
there were a municipality and a Bench of Honorary Magistrates 
here, but both have long since been given up. 
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Goawal Tappa. — kipp& situated in the centre of the district 
along the west hank of the Koel river. The tract comprised within 
the tapi^d. is undulating and broken up by numerous Htrftfl.TnBj 
which rise from the lulls to the south and flow northwards into the 
Koel, irrigating the rioe-flelds through which they pass. It is 
traversed by two roads leading from Daltonganj on the east and 
Banks, on the 'south to the adjoining market of QarhwS. It 
contains 26 Government villages with an area of 10^ square milAp 

BAidarnagar. — A village situated in the north-east of the 
district on the GarhwS-BSrun road, 6 miles south-west of the 
Japte railway station. Population (1901) 2,757. The village 
was founded in the 18th century by Saiyid Nabi Ali KBan, tie 
son of Nawab Hedayat Ali KhSn, after his father had founded 
Hnsainabad. It contains a dispensary, and a large market is 
held on Thursdays and Fridays. 

H&nhaxgauj. — A village situated on the Daltonganj-Glaya 
road, 43 miles north-east of Daltonganj, adjoining Maharjaganj 
on the borders of the GayS district. It contains a dispensary, 
poHoe outpost and District Board bongalow, and is an important 
entrepot for the trade' in rice and grain ; but it is losing much 
of its importance now that the Baiun-Daltonganj railway has 
been opened. It also contains the residence of one of the 
descendants of Udwant RSim KSnungo, who played a prominent 
part in the negotiations which led to the establishment of British 
role in FalSmau. 

Husainabad. — A village situated 32 miles north-east of 
Garhwa on the Garhwa-Barun road in the extreme north-eastern 
corner of the district. Population (1901) 3,904. The place, which 
is so named after Husain, one of the grandsons of kTuhauunad, was 
founded in the early part of the 18th century by NawSb Saiyid 
Hedayat Ali KhSn, Deputy Governor of Bihar and the father 
of the author of the Sair-ul-Mutskharin ; two descendants of the 
blawab still reside in the village. It is an important centre of 
trade and contains a poUoe-station and District Board bungalow. 
Husainabad is built on the site of the old village of Japla Dinara, 
and the railway station here is known as Japla; it is situated 
2 miles from the Son, and commands a good view of the 
Bohtasgarh plateau on the other side of that river. A large 
market is held on Sundays and Thursdays. 

TunH Tappa. — A tappa, situated a little to the east of the 
centre of the district, bounded on the south by the Amauat rivel 
and on the north by a range of hills, from which many streams 
flow Bouthwaidsito that river. The tappa contains some of the most 
fertile land in the district and is well sacred by irrigation works ; 
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Government owns 12 villages entirely and is part owner of three 
others, with an aggregate area of 12^ square miles. The princi- 
pal village is Patan, the headquarters of a police station, and 
the most important Government village is MurmS, where there is 
a hlodk of protected forest. 

Japla. — The ancient name f or HusainabSd (q. v.), from which 
the pargana lying to the north of the district along the Son also 
derives its designation. It must once have been the seat of some 
local chie&, probably belonging to the EliarwSr tribe, who are 
still found in this district and formerly occupied the plateau of 
Bohtasgarh and the adjacent highlands in Shshsbsd. As stated 
in Chapter H, records have been found of two of these chiefs 
dating back to the 12th and 13th century A.D., when they 
held possession of the fortress of PohtSs and of the country to 
the north of PalSmau. JaplIL occurs again in Shsh Jah^n’s 
time among the parganas forming the j&gir of the commander of 
PohtJl^arh, and is also mentioned in Todar Mall’s rent-roll in 
the Ain-i-Akbari. The pargana^ which has an area of 182 square 
miles, was transferred from the Gaya district in 1871. 

T^amhT Tapps. — h. tappd situated in the south of the district. 
It comprises a small valley surrounded on all sides by hills and 
reserved forests, except to the west, where a small portion is 
bounded by Tapp9> Saneyli. It contains 13 Government villages 
with an area of 6 square miles. There is a very picturesque view 
at Nuranago, where the Elod, flowing from east to west, bends 
almost at right angles round a long range of hills, and ihon 
pursues a northerly course through the heart of the district. 

Kot Tappa. — A tappd, situated in the valley of the 
in the centre of the district ; it comprises some of the richest land 
in the district, and is almost entirely under cultivation. It con- 
tains 37 Government villages with an area of 25 square im’laB . 
the principal markets are Daltonganj and Lieslieganj. 

LateMr. — Village situated in the south-east of the district 
on the 41 st nule of the Daltonganj-Rinohi road. Population 
(1901) 1,883. It contains a Government estate tahsii ofSoe, 
police station and dispensary, and is a centre of the lac trade. 
A large annual fair, lasting 10 days, is held here in the month 
of PMgun to celebrate the SiveirStri. 

Lediegaiij. — A village situated on the Daltonganj-Sherghati 
Road, 10 noiles east from Daltonganj. Population (1901) 670. 
It was founded by, and derives its name from, Mr. Leslie* 
GoUector of RSmgarh, at the end df the 18th oentiuy. At that 
period it -was a military station in which a detadunent of troops 
Vas cantoned, and on this account is known locally as Ohhauni, 
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i.e,, the cantonment. Between 1859 and 1863 it was the head* 
quarters of the Fal3mau subdivision. The village contains a 
^overmnent estate tahsil ‘ofEioe, District Board bungalow, and a 
police outpost, located in one of the old military buildings wbioh 
was besieged during the Mutiny of 1857 ; a weekly market is held 
on Sundays. 

MahoSid&nr.-^ A village rituated in the extreme south of the 
district in the Ghhechhlri vahey. It is tke headquarters of the 
tbSna of the same name and also of a Catholic Mission. This 
Mission was founded in 1895 by Father Dehon, who built a 
bungalow, school and church there ; a boarding house is attached 
to the school, at which some 200 boys are taught. The church is 
an imposing edidoe, which is a marvellous illustration of the 
resources and genius of the Father in overcoming the difficulties 
of labour and materials. A picturesque sight meets one, after 
penetrating the miles of forest that separates the small basin of 
ChhecihhSri from the rest of FalEmau, when one comes on this 
open piece of country hemmed in on all sides by an imposing 
plateau, and at the far end sees what looks at a distance like a 
cathedral. A nearer view discloses a beautifully proportioned 
church with a graceful spire ; in the interior similar architectural 
ninll IB evidenced ; and all this was built brick upon brick, with 
no plan other than that carried in the Father’s brain, no funds 
beyond those contributed from time to time by well-wishers, and 
no skilled labour except what he himself had trained. Here 
Father Dehon laboured for the remainder of his life ; and it was 
while returning here, in spite of ill-heeilth, that he died in the 
train of heat-apoplesiy at BajharSi in 1905. 

KEankeil Tappa. — ^A fapp& situated in the south-east of the 
district. It is bounded on the north by the Aurang^ river and 
on the south and south-west by hills, from wbioh numerous 
streams flow northwards to the AurangS. The most important 
market in the te^pd is NSwSgarh, and G-ovemment owns 30 
villages with an area of nearly 17 square miles. In the village 
of Narayanpur there is a small fort, built on the top of a low hill, 
to which a curious legend attaches. It is said that it was built 
by an ancestor of the family, known as the FathrS ThSkurs, to 
whom the village belongs, and that if any of them approaches it, 
he win die there suddenly as a penalty for the neglect of his 
fmrefathers in not making due offerings to the soul of its builder. 
The fort is consequently neglected and is overgrown with jungle. 

Nagar UnlSri . — See Unteri. 

N&wa. — ^Village situated 20 miles north-east of Daltonganj 
on the road from l^t place to Hariharganj. Population (1901) 
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1,387. The village contains a District Board hnngalow, and a 
fair trade is carried on in country produce. 

The village of NSwE Jaipur, 8 miles from this place and 
about 18 miles east of Daltonganj, contains the residence of 
Bai TTiaTinn Baksh Bai BahSdur, who traces back his descent to 
Sugandh Bai, nephew of Jai Eaahun Bai, one of the descendants’ 
of MahSrSjSs of PalUmau. He owns the interesting old fort 
of Deogan and is one of the largest landed proprietors of the 
district, but his estate is, at present, managed by the Deputy Com- 
missioner und^ the provisions of the Encumbered Estates Act. 
An account of the estate will be found in the article on Deogan. 

ITetarhat. — A. plateau, situated in the extreme south of the 
distriot, which rises to a height of 3,356 feet above sea level. 
The base is formed of massive felspathio granite, which is exposed 
to within about 430 -feet of the summit. Daterite then appears, 
and then boulders of trap within 180 feet of the summit, after 
which laterite only is seen. The plateau is about 4 miles long 
by miles broad, but its total area does not exceed about 7 
square miles. The central southern portion forms a basin 
traversed by a perennial spring running from south to north. 
There is a large stretch of sal forest intermingled with bamboo 
gtavoB on the north, dose to which large herds of bison may be 
seen grazing in the quiet hours of the summer mornings and 
evenings, keeping a watchful lookout to the south where the 
villagers’ hamlets lie. Dntil 30 years ago tea used to be grown on 
thifl plateau. The dimate is delightful, but somewhat feverish. 

Falamau. — Fallhnau, situated on &e AurangS river about 30 
miles south-east of Daltonganj, is the most interesting place in 
the distriot from a historical and archaeological point of view; 
for it was for many oenturies the seat pf the Ohero diiefs, it 
contains the ruins of two great forts built by them. The walls, 
which are in fair preservation, are about 5 feet in thickness, 
those in the dd fort bear marks of cannon balls and bullets in 
many places. The gate leading into the old fort, the court-room, 
temple, and zan&na quarters of the BajSs, as also two deep wells 
in the old fort (now dlted up), are very interesting. Most 
interesting 6f all, however, is a massive gateway of rare beauty 
in the new fort, known as the NSgpuxi gate. This gateway, 
which is made of ddicatdy carved stone, is said to have been 
imported at great expense by Medni Bai, the greatest of the BSjSs 
of Pal9mau, after he had sacked the palace of the MahUr&jS of 
GhotS NSgpur ; it was jdaoed at the southern extremity of the 
fort, but as this aspect was dedared to be unlucky, the entrance 
was bxioked up, the beautiful carving being left where it was. 
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TKe gate is now being repaired at Q-ovemtnent expepse. Both 
forts lie within GoTemment reserved fcwests, and in many places 
are covered by jungle. They are a favourite haunt of tigers, and 
at least one visitor has had his feelings of admiration at the 
beauty of the gate dash&d by bang told that there was a tiger 
lurking at the foot of the wall. When such an animal becomes 
notorious in the neighbourhood, he is invariably known as the 
Lord of the Fort. 

The following is a more detailed account of these forts tak:6n 
from the Report of the Archseologioal Survey, Bengal Circle, for 
1903-04 : — “ There are two forts at Falamau, inside the jungle, 
close to each other. They are distinguished by the names PurSna 
Kiln and Nayn Erin, although both appear to be of about the 
same age. The style of the walls and buildings so closely 
resembles that at RohtSsgarh and Shergarh that both forts may 
safely be put down to the same time, viz., the beginning of the 
Mughal period. The old fort is of rectangular shape, about 
one mile in drcumferenoe. The ground upon which it stands 
rises in terraces. The higher pert is divided from the lower one 
by a cross vail. The walls are in places of considerable thiok- 
ness, about 8 feet, the pathway on the top between the battlements 
measuring 5 feet 6 inches. In other places they are thiimer. 
The four gates are strongly fortified with inner and outer 
courts and provided with watdi towers. The outer battlements of 
the 'trails are loop-holed. Inside are the remains of four two- 
storied houses and a mosque with three domes. The iu-naT ' cross 
wall has one gate, in front of which is a deep well cut out of the 
rooks with a vaulted tunnel leading down to it. The walls are 
buRt of stones and concrete, like those at Bohtasgarh n.Ti<i 
Shergarh. The houses, are plastered over, and remains of 
paintings and stucco ornamentation are seen here and there. In 
•all these respects, the buildings closely agree with those in the 
other hiU. forts, already referred to. I observed one statue of 
a Buddha dose to the eastern gate and another broken Hindu 
of Buddhist idol, but no temple was found by me. 

“ The new fort is built around the slopes of a oo(aioal kill 
There are two lines of walls, each making up a square. The 
inner line clusters around the peak of the hill ; the outer line is 
somewhat lower do'wn. The walla are of the same kin<1 as in the 
old fort. The outer walls are of considerable breadth, the passage 
along the roof between* the battlements measurmg 14 feet, 
and the total br.eadth amounting to 18 feet. There are no 
separate buildings inside the endosure, but the walls have 
galleries, open to the interior, somerimes of several stories. The 
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most interesting object is a fine stone-oarred window about 16 
feet high. There is nothing to match this either at B>ohtSsgajrh 
or Shergarh. The carving is distinctly of the Mughal type. 
Another similar window dose to it is broken, and some walls near 
it also hare fallen down and now Mock up the passage, so that it 
is difficult to get a view of this excellent piece of carving.” 

Falaman Farg^a. — A large pargana occupying the centre 
and south-west of the district. It is divided into the following 
26 tapp&H : — ^in the north Deogan ; in the south Sima, ChhechhSri, 
BaresSor, Khamhi, SaneyS and DurjSg; in the south-east 
Mankeri and TappS ; in the south-west Udaipur, Uohri, Barkol, 
Duthu, Ohhatki and Eatri ; in the east Matuli and PundSg ; in 
the west Ehaparmanda and UntSri ; and in the centre BSri, 
TariS, GoSwal, Taleya, Eot and Imli. 

Fanki. — A village near' the eastern border of the district, 
situated 30 miles east of Daltonganj. Population (1901) 224. 
It contains a police outpost and is ^e centre of a considerable 
trade in rice, grain and lac and oil-seeds ; a large market is 
on Fridays. 

Fnndag Tappa. — A. iappa situated in the east of the district 
along the valley of the AmSnat. It is one of the most fertile 
tracts of the district and contains 9 markets, viz,, Tarhasi, Pauki, 
Padu^, 'Tetrain, Harilaung, ManStu, .'EordS, EasmSr, and 
Loharsi, The tappa contains 78 Government villages with an 
area of 32 square miles. 

Sajhara. — A village and railway station situated 10 luilafa 
north of Daltonganj. The village contains the oolHeiy of 
the Bengal Goal Company, which works the Daltonganj coal-field 
from this place, A dispensary is maintained for the employes. 

Banka.— A village situated 14 miles south of GarhwS, with 
which it is connected by road. Population (1901) 2,066. It is 
the headquarters of a poUoe station, and contains a District 
Board bungalow and a dispensary established by EajS Gobind 
Brasid Singh; tradition says that the village derives its ugmo 
from the fact that one of his ancestors supported a large number 
of beggars [panK). The locality is regarded as unhealthy owing 
to the extensive jungles in the neighbourhood, but these jungles 
contain, some of the best shooting grounds in the district. 

The present head of the family is Baja Gobind PraeSd 
a member of the Sarwar sept of Suryabansi Bsjputs. He is 
a descendant of Puran Mai, the first DlwSn of PalSmau and 
founder of the line of Hug-makers, of which an account has been 
given in the article on Ghainpur. like the Ohainpnr family, 
the T'hakurais of Banks have given loyal assistance to the British 
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Oovemment dnoe ii first conquered PalSmAu. 3n 1780 Thskurai 
fflieo PrasSd Singli hd.ped in quelling a relrellion, and in 1802 
served in the Sirguja campaign. Bis grandson ThSkurai 
Eidiun BaySl Singli rendered good searvice in the mutiny of 
1857 and was rewarded with.a grant of 21 villages, a khikit and 
the title of Bai Bahadur. The loyal assistance given to Q-ovem* 
ment by the present head of the family, and 1^ liberality and 
pubUo spirit. Lave been recognized by bestowing upon binrij in 
1907, the title of Bsjs. The Banks estate extends over 416 
square miles. 

SatbarwS. — -Village on the Daltonganj-Bsnohl road, situated 
17 miles south of Daltonganj. Populatiou (1901) 772. It 
contains the remains of some old temples and is a centre of the 
local ■ trade in ghl, gur and oil-seeds ; a weekly market is >i eM on 
"Wednesdays. 

Shahpur. — See Daltanganj. 

Sima Tappa. — A tappa situated in the extreme south of the 
distriot oompriExng an elevated valley surrounded on all aide s by 
lofty hills and high plateau. The river Koel runs through the 
centre of the valley, which is bounded on the north-west and 
south by blocks of reserved forests. Q-ovemment owns 66 
villageB with an area of 41 square miles in the tappa ; the 
principal markets are G-Sru, which contains a police outpost, n-Ti<i 
Sarju. This is probably the most beautiful of the many beautiful 
tappas of Palamau, scenes of rare beauty being met with in the 
rooky reaches of the Boel. 

Sirhe Tappa — A small tappa, subordinate to tappa ITntSri, 
situated to the west of the distriot. The principal market in this 
tappa is Glarhwa. 

&npuril.-— Village situated in the extreme north of the distriot 
about a mile from the junction of the Koel and the Son. Popu^ 
lation (1901) 1,416. The village contains the residence of one 
of the leading zammdSrs of the district, whose ancestors were 
known as Bajas of Sonpura. According to the family records, 
they trace back their descent to Baja liar Narayan, who resided 
at Mahuli in the distriot of Glorakhpur. Baja Bama Narayan, 
the ninth of ^e line, migrated to the distriot of RTisTia-bad* 
where he obtained possession of parganas Ohainpur nnil Ohausa 
and made Toi5 Bhagwanpur the family seat These two 
parganaa, it is said, were granted, as a reward for good service, to 
the ancestor of the present Baja of Bhagwanpur by the eleventh 
Baja, Dhavala Pratapa, who then went to Bohtasgarh and ruled 
there ; this Baja appears to be the same as the chief mentioned 
on page 16. In the beginning of the X8th century 
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Salii, "who is said to have been the 50th of the line, acquired the 
jiarganas of Japls and Belaunja by a sanad from the Emperor 
of Delhi and migrated to SonpurS, "where his descendants 
have resided ever since. The family have records in their 
possession dating back to the time of the Mughal Gtovenunent 
and the early days of British rule. When the British force 
marched into Sirguja in 1801, in order to quell a Chero rebellion, 
it "was joined by an detachment under B9>j3 BhOp Nath tSahi ; and 
Captain Boughsedge acknowledged his services "with the remark 
that “from beginning to end he fought under me and assisted 
me in every engagement, accompanied by his own armed men and 
force.” A letter from the Marquis of Wellesley dated August, 
1803, shows that the Baja was directed to guard the passes in his 
estate against any force which might be sent by Baghuji 
Bhonsla ; and some years later he was directed by the Marquis of 
Hastings to guard them against the Findaris “ displajdng his 
usual zeal and bravery.” The family has long since lost the 
grater part of their estates, and what remains is heavily indebted 
and is now managed by the Deputy Commissioner under the 
Encumbered Estates Act. The present representative of the 
family is Baba Bisambar Nath Sahi ; the estate, which extends 
over 183 square miles, is kno'wn as the Den^ estate. The village 
contains a post ofSoe and Dpper Primary school. 

Taleya Tappa. — A iappa situated in the centre of the district, 
contaiaing the village of Chainpur. It consists of two distinct 
tracts, the northern half being well cultivated and the southern 
half hiUy and sparsely populated. 

Tappa Tappa. — A iajppa situated in the south-east of the 
district, bounded on the south by the AurangS river and on the 
north by the Tori pargntia. It obtains its name from a high 
hid in the centre ; the principal market is LstehSr. Covemment 
ovms 19 villages with an area of 11^ square miles in this tappa. 

Tori Farg^ua . — A pargana in the south-east of the district 
extending over an area of 664 square miles, conterminous with 
the BuIumUth thSna. It forms part of the Chots NSgpur estate, 
being the khorposh or maintenance grant of a half-br<^er of the 
MahSiSja of ChotS Nagpur. Its tenures, people and oustoms 
approximate to those of the neighbouring parganas of the BSndhi 
district, from which it was transferred in 1893 to the newly- 
formed district of Palamau. 

UnlSri, — Yill^e in the north-west of the district, situated 
24 miles west-north-west of GarhwS. Population (1901) 1,690. 
The village contains a police outpost and District Board bunga- 
•low, and a large market is held on Tuesdays, at which a brisk 
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ixade is oarried oa in rice, grain and oil-seeds. It also oontains 
the residence of one of the leading zamindars of Palamau, who 
hears the title of Bhaiya. The BhaiySs are a branch of the 
Sonpnia family, heiag the descendants of the elder wife of one 
of the Rajas, and the title is explained by the following tradition. 
In the Sonpura family it is a custom for the first bom son to 
succeed, whether born of the elder or younger wife, but custom 
also decreed that the question of succession should be decided at 
once and the heir installed immediately after the Baja’s death 
One of the Bajas is said to have died suddenly while his son 
was away on an expedition. On his arrival, he found that 
his younger brother had already been installed, and he there- 
upon went away to Untari, where he carvel out a property 
for himself. Ever since, he and his descendants have been 
known by the name of Bhaiya or brother. The TJntari estate 
extends over 48 square miles. There is a hardsome temple in 
the village dedicated to the god Bansidhar, a title of Eririma, 
which oontains a golden idol said to have been found lying in the 
jungle in the time of the great grand-father of the present Bhaiya. 
^ large mel&, lasting about a fortnight, is held annually in 
Phagun in honour of the god. 
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rainfall of, 14; hospital and dis- 
pensaries at, 64 ; fair at, 118 ; thana 
at, 141 ; district jail at, 142 ; muni- 
cipality at, 144; High school at, 
145. 

Daltonganj-Garhwa road, 122. 

Danabandi system of rent payment, 

102 . 

JDanlihakd^ 102. 

Dandd, 19. 

Daugwar, 122. 

Baud Khan, conquest of Palaman by, 
22-24. 

Death-rate, 60, 61# 

Dema Tappa, 149 ; estates, 161. 

Deogan, fort at, 22, 24. 

Deogan Tappa, village and estate, descrip 
tion of, 152-158. 

Deoras, 41. 

Deori, 122. 

Deori Ghat, 122. 

Deo Sahi, 20. 

Density of population, 86-37* 

Dhankhei or rice land, 76, 77, 99. 

Dhawadih irrigation scheme, 98. 

jDhurm ldw(tg system of cultivation, 
79. 

Diarrhoea, prevalence of, 63. 

Bihham land, 77. 

Dihwars, 41. 

Dikku Kaji dialect, 88, 

Diphtheria, 62. 

Dispensaries, 64. 

Diseases, principal, 61-63. 

District Board, administration of, 1^8- 
144. 

District, formation of, 84-35 ; staff of, 140. 

Dohar or low land, 76. 

Doma KewSl soil, 77. 


Domestic animals, 86-87. 

Don land, 133-134. 

Dorasa soil, 77. 

Dosadhs, 49. 

Dress of the people, 58, 

Dndhi, 122. 

Dnrjagia DeotS, worship of, 48-49. 

Dnrjag Tappa, description of, 153. 

Dnthn Tappa, description of, 153. 
Dwellings, 55-57. 

Dysentery, prevalence of, 63. 

E. 

Bar diseases, 68. 

Early English administration, 27-29. 

Early history of Palaman, 17-18. 
Education, 145-147; progress of, 145; 
secondary, 145-146; primary, 146; 
female, 146; of different races, 
146-147. 

Educational staff, 145. 

Sghara, 121. 

Emigration, 37. 

Encumbered estates, 136-137. 
Enhancement of rents, 101-102. 

Estates, 124-184; Government estate, 
125-127; private estates, 127-184. 
Excise, administration of, 188. 

Exorcists, account of, 41-44, 

Exports, 117. 

Bye diseases, prevalence of, 63. 

P. 

Pairs, 118. 

Famine prices, 91, 92, 94. 

Famines, 88-98; linbilily to, 88-89; of 
1869, 89 ; of 1874,. 89-90; of 1897, 
90-93; of 1900, 98-95. 

Fauna, 11-14. 

Female education, 146. 

Ferries, 122. 

Feudal system, traces of, 185-186. 

Fever, prevalence and types of, 61-62. 
Finance, 188-140. 

Fiscal divisions, 124-134. 

Fish, 14. 

Floods of Son river, 7* 
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Food-grains^ prices of, 106. 

Food of the people, 58-59 j jungle pro- 
ducts, 84, 85, 86 ; in famines, 88, 89, 
96, 97. 

Foot-and-mouth ^aease, 87. 

Forests, 65-71 ; reseryed, 65-69 ; protect- 
ed, 69-71; private, 71 ; prospects of, 

71. 

Forest products, consumption of, 59. 
Formation of the district, 84-85. 

Frosts, 14-15. 

Fruits, 84-86. 

Furniture, 57-58. 

G. 

Cf-ahira land, 77- 
Galgal Pat, 5. 

Game birds, 14. 

G-angti soil, 77. 

&anja, consumption of, 189. 

Q-aonhel or village shrine, 41. 

Gaowan, 127- 
Gail, 122. 

Ghirhwa, description of, 153 ; rainfall o^, 
14 ; foundation of, 19; dispensary at, 
64; roads from, 121; tbanaat, 141; 
school at, 145. 

Garhwa Boad station, 122. 

Q-aria h&wal soil, 77. 

Garu, 160. 

Geology, 9-11. 

General administration, 188-142. 

Ghahri river, 9. | 

Q-UcttwaU^ 142. 

QM, manufacture of, 117. 

GingeUy, cultivati.cn of, 81. 

Girls’ schools, 146. 

Goalas, 46-47. . 

Goawal Tappa, description of, 154. 

0ondli, cultivation of, 80. 

GoraiH tenure, 126* 

Government estate, 125-127; settlements 
of, 125 ; administration of, 126-127. 
Oram, cultivation of, 79 ; prices of, 106, 
Graphite, 118. 

Grazing grounds, 86. 

Gum-training sdioois, 146 . 


H. 

Haidarnagar, description of, 164; dispen- 
sary at, 64. 

Hail-storms, 15. 

Harhgarhwa irrigation scheme, 98, 
Hariharganj, 117; description of, 154; 

school at, 146, 

Hariharganj road, 120-121. 

Hariharpnr, 122. 

Harilaung, 159. 

Harnamaur, 32, 153. 

Harts hill, 163. 

Mathvya rains, 78. 

Health, public, 60-64, 

Hemp drugs, consumption of, 139. 

Hidesi, curing of, 117. 

High school, 145. 

Hill system, 4-6. 

Hindus, number of, 89 ; religious beliefs 
of, 39-44. 

Hirhinj, 113 ; fair at, 118. 

History of Palamau, 17-35. 

Hithli Marwai^lO. 

Honorary Magistrates, 140. 

Hospitals, 64. 

I Hot springs, 10. 

Honsos, description of, 55, 57. 

Humidity, 15. 

Hnsainabad, description of, 164 ; rainfall 
of, 14; foundation of, 25 ; Hawabs of, 
24-26 ; thana at, 141 ; school at, 146. 
Hutar coal-field, description of. 111. 

I. 

Ijara bai-patta, 128. 

Ijara inami grants, 128. 

Ijara Jag\r grants, 128. 

Ijara jamabrit grants, 128. 

Ijara "kbaWai grants, 128. 

Ija/ra muharari grants, 128. 

Ijaras, 127-129. 

Imll Tappa, description of, 154-155. 
Immigration, 87. 

Imports, 117. 

Incidence of rent, 100. 
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Income- tax 5 139- 140* 

InddatednesB, 107-108. 

Indianlcorn^ cultivation of^ 79. 

Indnstrial classes* 109. 

Industries, 109-117. 

Infirmities, 63. 

Influenza, 62. 

Invasion of Palamau, by Sbaista Khan, 
20-21; by Zabaidast Khan, 21-22; 
by Oberos, 19-20 ; by Mubammadans, 
20-24. 

Iron ores, 10, 111-112. 

Iron smelting, description of, 112-113. 

Irrigation, 72-76; necessity for, 72-73; 
from landhs or reservoirs, 73, 74, 76; 
from pains, 74 ; from wells, 74-76 ; 
from rivers, 75-76; extension of, 
75-76. 


j. 

Jdp^r Ionian grants, 128. 

•laylr Ch&roan grants, 128’. 

Jaglrdari estates, 124-125 ; 127-129. 
Jag\r inami grants, 128. 

Jag^r hanrtngo grants, 128. 

Jag^ Kharw&r grants, 128. 

Jaglr mutfarlcd grants, 128. 

Jagir tenures, 129-131. 

land, 77- 
Jails, 142. 

Jamira Pat, 5-6. 

JangalhuH lease, 130. 

Jap la, description of, 156. 

Japla pargana, 132-133. 

Jesuit Mission, 45. 

Jeih raiyai, 126. 

JMm lands, 184. 

Jiban land, 184. 

Jinjoi river, 9. 

Jolahas, 44-45* 

Jaw'Sr, cultivation of, 80. 

Jungle products, consumption of, 59, *85, 
86 ; in famines, 88, 89, 96, 97. 
JumShar, 48, 49. 

Justice, administration of, 140. 


K. 

Kadhwan, 122. 

Kabars, 49. 

Kajru, 122. 

Kamiyas, 104-103. 

Kandibill 49. 

Kanbar river, description of, 8. 

KanJcar soil, 77. 

Kansd Jeurihl ceremony, 43. 

KanwdddH system of rent assessment, 
104. 

Kararbar river, 6, 9; irrigation scheme, 98. 
Karanpura coal-field, description of. 111. 
Kasmar. 159. 

Kaih trees, rents of, 100. 

Kechki, 3, 13 ; forest block at, 63, 67. 
Kerb, 13, 16, 69, 122. 

Ketar, fair at, 118.^ 

Kewdl soil, 77. 

Khair manufacture, 113. 

Khair trees, rents of, 100« 

Ehaira bill, 5. 

Khaira Tappa, 149. 

Khairdt tenures, 126. 

Ehamhi TappS, 155. 

Kharwars, 47-49; legendaiy bistoiy of, 
17, 19. 

Khesdri, cultivation of, 80. 

Kbokba, 122. 

KhorposMdri grants, 127, 180. 
KhuAiJeatti raiyats, 126. 

Kisans, 54. 

Kodo, cultivation of, 80. 

Koel river, description of, 8; navigation 
on, 122 ; ferries on, 122. 

Koili, 149. 

Kol rebellion, 29. 

Korda, 34, 159. 

Korwa dialect, 38. 

Korwas, 52-63 ; dacoiiies of, 141. 

Kot, 19; Tappa, 156, 

Kotiim hill, 6. 

Kotbi, fort at, 22, ’28. 

Kuinandib, forest block at, 66, 67. 

Kunda, fort at, 22-23. 

Eumkb language, 88. 

KurtJil, cultivation of, 80. 
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L. 

Labour supply, 105-106. 

Labourers, wages of, 104. 

Labouring classes, 109. 

Lac industry, 115-117. 

Lakbna, 19. 

Lal^aii soil, 77. 

Laltenganj, vernacular name of Dalton- 
ganj, 151. 

Lamti Pat, 6. 

Land Improvement Loans Act, 83-84. 
Landlords, conduct in famines, 95-96; 

relations with tenants, 134-135. 

Land revenue, 139. 

Land revenue administration, 124-137. 
Land tenures, 124-134. 

Language, 38. 

Latehar, ^121, 123; description of, 155; 

dispensary at, 64 ; thana at, 89, 141. 
Latehar hill, 5. 

Laterite, 10, 113. 

Lease-holders, 130. 

Leases of land, 130. 

Legendary history, 17-20. 

Leslieganj, SO, 82, 34; description of, 
155-156; school at, 146, 

Limestone, 113. 

Loans Act, working of, 83-84. 

Local Self-Government, 143-144. 

Loharsi, 23. 

M. 

Xadai, ISO. 

Magahl dialect, 88. 

MaKdjanty 107. 

MahuH trees, utility of, 84, 86 ; rents of, 

100, 102. 

Mehuadanr, 45; description of, 156; thima 
at, 89,141; fair at, 118; famine of 
1900, 94, 95. 

MaMoSy duties of, 127. 
iifalfoMand, 127. 

Mails river, 9. 

Maize, cnlrivation of, 79; prices of, 106. 
Majiawau, 117, 121. 

Makaiy cultivation of, 79. 

Hlakialt, 146. 


Malarial fever, prevalence and types 
of, 61. 

Mals, legend of, 19. 

Mallabs, manufacture of cutch by, 113- 
114. 

Manatn, 16, 121, 122, 159. 

Manjhihas land, 133. 

Manka, 31, 32, 121. 

Mankeri Tappa, description of, 156. 
Manufactures, 109-117. 

Marathas, invasion of, 25. 

Marhatia, 19. 

Marua, cultivation of, 80. 

Material condition of the people, 106-108. 
Means of communication, 119-123; roads, 
120-122; railways, 122; water, 122; 
postal, 122-123. 

Measles, 62. 

Medical aspects, 60-64 ; institutions, 64; 

statistics, 64, 106. 

Medni Eai (Chero chief), 20. 

Menjliri, cultivation of, 80. 

Middle English school, 145, 14C. 

Middle Vernacular school, 146. 

Migration, 37. 

Mines, 109-111. 

Minerals, 9-10, 109-113. 

Minhai MdhaU, 131. 

Miral, 148. 

Missions, Christian, 45. 

Mnehuk Bani, worship of, 48-49. 
Muhammadans, 44-45 ; invasion of, 20- 
24; conquest of Falamau by, 22-24; 
rule of, 24-26. 

Muhammadganj, 13, 82, 122. 

MundSs, 63. 

MundSrl dialect, 38. 

Municipalities, 144, 

Murkuri' (evil spirit), 51. 

Mnrma, 155. 

Mutiny of 1857, 29-34. 

N. 

Nadaurd irrigation scheme, 98. 

Nagar TJntari, 156, 161 ; fair at, 118 ; 
school at, 146, 

JSfag^^ system* of rentpayment^ 102, 
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NagesiSs, 54. 

KSgpiiria dialect, 33* 

Kamudag, 50. 

Natayanpor, 157. 

Natural q^lamities, 88-93. 

Natural divisions of district, 3. 
Navigation, 122. 

Nawa, description of, 156-157. 

Nawadih, 149 ,* fair at, 118. 

Nawa Bhandari, 122. 

Nawa Jaipur, 122, 157- 
Nawabs of Husainabad, 24, 25, 
Nawagarb, 33. 

Netarhat, 5, 67 s description of, 157. 
Non-occupanpy lyots, rents paid by, 100. 

0 . 

Occupations of the people, 109. 
Occupancy lyots, rents paid by, 100. 
Oil-seeds, cultivation of, 81. 

OjhaSi account of, 41-44. 

Opium, cultivation of, 81-82 ; production 
of, 82 s consumption of, 139. 

Otaons, 50-51 ; houses of, 55-56 ; legend- 
ary history of, 17, 18. 

Oraon laugnage, 38. 

Oxea, forest block at, 66-67. 

Outposts, police, 141. 

p. 

Pack-bullocks, use of, 120, 121. 

Padma, 121, 159. 

Pahans, 39-41, 

Pahari tappa, 149. 

irrigation from, 74. 

Palamau, origin of name, 1-2. 

Falamau pttrgana, 124-131 ; description 
of, 159. 

Palamau forts, construction of, 20 j cap- 
ture by the Muhammadans, 23, 24 ; 
by the British, 26, 27 ; descr^tion 
of, 157-159. 

JPalai trees, rent of, 100. 

JPama^aoni, 105. 

Knch Pir, erozship of, 45. 

Psndua, 110. 

niiki,16, 117, 121, 122 ; description of, 159. 


Paranra Tappa^ 149. 

Par^aaos, 124-134 j physical aspects of, 
3$ Palamau pargana^ 124fl31; 
Belaunja parganut^ 131-182 ; JaplS 
pargana, 132-133 ; Tori pargana ; 

I 183-134. 

Parhaiyas, 54. 

Pariadari system of rent assessment, 108» 
Parro, 8. 

Parts, 122. 

Pasturage, 86. 

PaU or plateaux, 5, 9. 

PStan, 16, 81, 155 ; thaua at, 141. 

PathU soil, 77. 

Pathxa, 117 ; Thakurs, 156. 

Patpar soil, 77. 

People, the^ 36-59; social life of, 64-59 ^ 
material condition of, 106-108 ; occu* 
pations of, 109. 

Fhysica aspects, 1-16. 

Piar tree, 86. 

Pin river, 9. 

Piri, forest block at. 66 67 ; irrigation 
scheme, 98. 

Plague, epidemics of, 68. 

PokhiSha irrigation scheme, 98. 

Police, administration of, 141-142. 

Poppy, cultivation of, 82. 

Population, growth of, 36; density of 
86-37 ; urban, 37, 38 ; rural, 88. 

Post offices, 122-123. 

Postal communications, 122-123;.* 

Predial services, 184-135. 

Prices, 106 ; in famines, 91, 92, 94. 

Primary education, 146. 

Primary school, 146. 

Private estates, 127-129. 

Private forests, 71. 

Produce rents, 102-103. 

Products of forests, 69. 

Professional classes, 109. 

Protected forests, 69-71; managem ent of 70 
Protective measures against famine, 97-95 
Public health, 60-64. 

Pifjari land, 126. 

PundSg Tappa, description of, 159. 

Puran Mai, 20. 


N 
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E. 

JSaii crops, 78; rainfall required for, 72, 

Sahar, cultivation of, 80. 

Bailways, 122. 

Bainfall, statistics of, 16 ; in relation to 
Bgxicnltare, 72. 

Bajhaia, 31 ; dispensary at, 64> ; •descrip- 
tion of, 159. 

Bajhara colliery, description of, 110. 

Sadias land, 138. 

Bajputs, 50. 

Baksel Bajputs, 60 ; rule of, 19, 20. 

Bamna, 148. 

Bamandag, forest block at, 66. 

BancMioad, 121. 

Banidewa, 122. 

Banka, 31 ; description of j 159-160 ; dis- 
pensary at, 64 s tbaua at, 141 ; school 
at, 145. 

Mashuna system of cultivation, 79. 

Begistration, 140. 

Begistry offices 140. 

Helations of landlords and tenants, 
134.135. 

Belief works in famines, 96, 97 ; private 
relief, 95, 96. 

Beligions, 38.45. 

Bents, 99-103 ; cash rents, 99-102 ; rates 
of rent, 99 ; in the Government 
estate, 99-100 ; for trees, 100-101 * 
enhancement of, 101-102 ; produce 
rents, 102-108. 

Bent-free tenures, 126, 180-181'.^ 

Beserved forests, 66-69 ; northern range, 
66-67 ; Bontheru range, 67 ; adminis- 
tration of, 67-68 ; protection of, 68 ; 
produce of 68-69. 

Beservoirs, irrigation from, 78, 75, 76. 

Bevenue of the district, 138-140 ; ezeise, 
138 ,* land revenue, 189 ; cesses, 189 ' ; 
stamps 139; income-taz, 139-140; 
registration, 140. 

Bevenue-paying tenures, 129-130. 

Bevenue, settlements of, 124-125. 

Bbeumatism, 62. 

Bice, cultivation of, 78, 79, 

Binderpest, 87. 


Rivers, 6-9; irrigation from, 74, 75, 70* 
Biver system, 6-9. 

Boads, 120-122. 

Bud, 8. 

Rural population/ 38, 

Byots, 126, 132, 138, 134. 

s. 

Sadabah irrigation scheme, 98. 

Sadrl dialect, 38. 

Saidup, forest block at, 66, 67. 

Salt, price of, 106. 

Sandstone, 9, 113. 

Saneya, 38, 

Sanskrit 146. 

Sarabdaha river, 9, 

Saraidih, 149. 

Sarikdal, fair at, 118. 

Sarju, 160. 

Sarwar Rajputs, 50. 

Satbarwa, 117, 121, 123 ; description 
of, 160. 

Satiu, 79. 

Sawan^ cultivation of, 80. 

Scarcity, 88-98. 

Scepery, 3-4. 

Schools, 145-147 ; High schools, 145 ; 
Middle English, 145, 146; Middle 
yernacular, 146 ; primary, 146 ; 
special, 146 ; girls^ 146. 

Secondary education, 145-146. 

Settled ryots, rents paid by, 100. 
Settlements of revenue, 124-125 ; of 
estates, 129. 

Shahpnr, 27, 80, 81 ; description of, 152 ; 

Forbes’ tank at, 14. 

Shaista Khan, invasion of, 20-21. 

Sheikh Saddn, worship of, 45- 
Sherghali road, 121. 

Sigsigi, 8. 

Silkworms, rearing of, 114-115. 

Sima Tapp», description of, 160. 

Singia, 110, 122. 

Siiguja, campaign in, 27. 

Sirgnji^ road, 122. 

Sirhe Tappa, description of, 160. 

Skin diseases, prevalence of,;63; 

Small-poz, 64. 
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Social life of the people, 54-59. 

Soils, 76-77. 

Son river, description of, 7-8 ; navigatioxL 
on, 122 s ferries on, 122. 

Sonpura, 122; description of, 160-161; 

BSjas of, 24-25. 

Sonripnra, 122. 

Soti land, 77. 

Special schools, 146. 

Spiked millet, cultivation of, 80. 

Spirit, consumption of, 188. 

Stamps, revenue from^sale of, 139. 
Statistics, of rainfall, 16; medical, 64; 
of agriculture, 82; of occupation, 
109. 

Sugarcane, cultivation of, 81. 

Sukri river, 9. 

Supply of labour, 105-106. 

T. 

Tahleh river, 9. 

Taleya Tappa, description of, 161« 
Tamolgarh, 19. 

Taur land, 77. 

Tappa Tappa, description of, 161. 

Tappet of Belaunjja pargana, 140; of 
Falamau pargana, 159. 

Tarhasi, 19, 116, 121. 

Tataha hot spring, 10. 

Telegraph offices, 123. 

Temperature, 15-16. 

Tenants, 126, 132, 133, 184; relations 
with landlords, 134-185. 

Tenures of land, 124-181 ; revenue-pay- 
ing, 129-130; rent-free, 130-181, 
transferability of, 181. 
Tenure-holders, 128, 180. 

Tetndn, 169. 

Thakurais, 19. 

Thanas, police, 141. 

TU, cultivation of, 81. 

TcU, 146. 

Topography, 1. 

Toil pargana, 133-184; description of, 
leiT 

To^ns, 37-88. 

Tracts of fertility, 72. 

Trade, 117-118. 


, Trade centres, 117. 

Training schools, 146. 

Transferability of tenures, 181. 

Trees, 11; in forests, 65, 66; rents of, 

100-101. 

Tribes and castes, 46-50. 

Tungari Ghat^ 82. 

TnngSri hill, 6. 

IT. 

Ukkainand, 48, 48. 

UnoAcAat land, 77. 

Untari, description of, 161-162, 

Zrp^rfoar land, 77. 

Urhau'population, 37, 38. 

Urid, cultivation of, 80. 

UtaMar system of rent assessment, 103. 

V. 

Vaccination, 63-64. 

Vegetables, 84-86. 

Venereal diseases, prevalence of, 63. 
Veterinary relief, 87. 

Villages, 37-38; description of, 55-57. 
Village godtf, worship of, 40, 

Village servants, wages of, 105. 

Vital statistics, 60. 

w. 

Wages, 104-106 ; rates of, 104. 

Water communications, 122. 

Water- lifts, 75. 

Water-supply, 62-63 ; of Baltonganj, 
144. 

Weaving of cotton, 117. 

Wells, irrigation from, 74-75. 

Wheat, cultivation of, 80; price of, 
106. 

Wild animals, 11-14. 

Winds, 15. 

Winter rice, cultivation of, 78-79. 
Witchcraft, belief in, 42-44. 

Women, education of, 146. 

z. 

Zabardast Kban, invasion of, 21-22. 
Zamindars, conduct in famines, 95-96; 

relations with tenants, 184-136. 

Zila School, 145. 
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